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Chapter il 

PRINCESS charlotte's MARRIAGE AND DEATH. 

Passing now from her childhood, we next see Princess 
Charlotte as an attractive young girl, wayward, easily 
led by kindness, and driven into obstinacy and rebellion 
by harsh treatment. It was thus she presented herself 
to an observer at her mother's house. This introduces 
us to a new epoch of her short life, when she was 
driven to act for herself and in hostility to her father — 
while clinging as long as she could, or was allowed to do 
so, to her mother's cause. 

** She is grown excessively, and has all the fulness 
of a person of five-and-twenty. She is neither graceful 
nor elegant, yet she has a peculiar air. She is above 
the middle height, extremely spread for her age ; her 
bosom full, but finely shaped ; her shoulders large, and 
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her whole person voluptuous ; but of a nature to become 
soon spoiled, and without much care and exercise she 
will shortly lose all beauty in fat and clumsiness. Her 
skin is white, but not a transparent white — ^little or no 
shade in her face — but her features are very fine. Their 
expression, together with that of her general demeanour, 
is noble. Her feet are rather small, and her hands and 
arms are finely moulded. She has a hesitation in her 
speech, amounting almost to a stammer, an additional 
proof, if any were wanting, of her being her father's 
own child ; but in everything .she is his very prototype. 
Her voice is flexible, its tones dulcet, except when she 
laughs, then it becomes too loud, but is never unmusical. 
She seems to wish to be admired more as a lovely 
woman than a queen. Yet she has lost quickness both 
of fancy and penetration, and would fain reign despoti- 
cally, or I am much mistaken. I fear that she is 
capricious, self-willed, and obstinate. I think she is 
kind-hearted, clever, and enthusiastic. Her faults have 
evidently never been checked, nor her virtues fostered." 
" The life," says Miss Knight, her new governess, 
"we led at Warwick House was exactly that of a 
child and her nurse. Dr. Short, her royal highness's 
sub-preceptor, a good sort of Devonshire man, with 
some classical knowledge, very "little taste, an honest 
heart, but over-cautious temper, fearful of offending, 
used to come every morning and read English to her 
royal highness from eleven to twelve, at which hour 
he was succeeded by Mr. Sterkey, minister of the Swiss 
Church, who read French to her; a man of good 
manners for his station, and of a pliant disposition, 
ready to do anything not actually wicked, and, I believe. 
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an excellent husband and father. As to Kiiper, the 
German preceptor, I could not get her to let him give 
his usual lessons. She thought him a spy. Mrs. 
Miles, her music mistress, used frequently to give her 
lessons in the evening ; and she had instructions on 
the guitar, first from Ventura, a Venetian, who sang 
prettily, and afterwards from Vaccari, a scientific pro- 
fessor of music, and an excellent player on the violin, 
who taught Princess Charlotte the wild Spanish manner of 
playing, which the Miss Fitzroys also imitated very happily. 

"The Bishop of Salisbury used to come three or 
four times a week, and ' do the important * as her royal 
highness's preceptor. I could not but see how narrow 
his views, how strong his prejudices, and how unequal 
his talents were to the charge with which he had been 
entrusted by the good old king, much against the 
prince's inclination. The bishop's great points were to 
arm Princess Charlotte against the encouragement of 
Popery and Whig principles (two evils which he seemed 
to think equally great), and to appear himself a man of 
consequence. She would good-naturedly allow him to 
be our cicerone to exhibitions, etc., and nothing could 
gratify him more, except a Garter ceremony, on which 
occasion he never failed to make his appearance at 
Warwick House in his dress as Chancellor of the Order. 

" The bishop, having been preceptor to the Duke of 
Kent and living much at Windsor, where he was 
formerly a canon, had imbibed the bad style of manners 
belonging to that place, and as it was not grafted on any 
natural or acquired elegance, he was in that respect also 
unfit for his situation ; added to which, his temper was 
hasty, and his vanity easily alarmed. His disputes with 
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Lady de Cliflford had been terrible, and he seemed now 
to bless himself that things went on so well and so 
quietly. Indeed, I thought it important they should do 
so, and the good Duchess of Leeds had no inclination to 
quarrel witb anybody." 

FEOM PEINCBSS AUGUSTA. 

"My dearest Lady Harcourt, 

"... I am sure you will rejoice in hearing what 
a satisfactory visit we had from dear Charlotte last week. 
Her confirmation passed oflf with the greatest propriety 
on her part — full conviction of what an awful ceremony 
and event it was. She took the sacrament with profound 
attention and a most proper impression; and, poor angel, 
she has confessed how wrong she was in having given 
credit to those wicked persons who had set her against 
her family." 

' The well-known scene, when she was led in tears 
from her father's dinner-table, because he abused the 
Whigs in her presence, was a touch that endeared her 
to the nation. Byron celebrated it in well-known 
lines. Her political feelings were most vehement, 
and she expounded them in a sort of manifesto, which 
accompanied a present of a bust of Mr. Fox, which she 
had sent to Lord Albemarle, father of her friend. 

PRINCESS CHARLOTTE TO LORD ALBEMARLE. 

Warwick House, January 17th, 1812. 

My dear Lord Albemarle, 

I have been very much vexed at not being able 
to answer your letter immediately, which my wishes 
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would have led me to do, but I delay no longer taking 
up my pen and expressing the emotions of satisfaction 
and pleasure I received on reading it. I cannot say how 
happy I feel that the bust has given you so much satis- 
faction. As knowing your affection to Mr. Fox (both in 
public and private), it struck me you would like to have 
it, and I was therefore particularly anxious for its 
success. 

Nor shall I now stand in need of being reminded of his 
great name or great deeds while there are such able men, 
though few in number (comparatively speaking), who 
make it their study as well as their pride to follow as 
closely as possible the precepts of their hie great leader. 
Which to admire most I am at a loss to know, for turn 
to either side one beholds so much that calls forth un- 
qualified praise, that it would be a difficult task im- 
posed. He has been one of those few — those very few 
— ^who have really had the good of their country at 
heart, and in view, not in words only, but who both in 
thought and deed acted for that alone ; who by his 
uncorrupted integrity proved what a patriot and a 
statesman was, and united these two different characters 
(which ought never to have been divided). Of all his 
numerous deeds none are so to be cherished as that most 
cruel and disgraceful procedure (particularly to this 
country, which is called a free one) the slave trade, and 
his laudable exertions for universal toleration and 
comfort to our unfortunate and grossly-abused sister 
kingdom, which, alas! was not crowned with success. 
And this is the man who, after devoting his time, health, 
and at length life, is called a revolutionist; one who 
subverts, at least tries to subvert, the laws and liberties 
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of this country. Who would, who could, and who can 
believe this ? No one who has their eyes opened and an 
unprejudiced judgment, but the short-sighted and jaun- 
diced eye of the people. Many there are who say 
they understand the word toleration. I will grant 
they do, but not in deed. There are dignitaries in 
the Church who pique themselves on their learning, 
but do not seem, no more than the temporal peers, to. 
comprehend its meaning, or else they who are to preach 
meekness and charity would certainly not, I should 
conceive, seem to rejoice so at the suflFerings of Ireland, 
nor utter such virulent protests against their j^ws^ claims. 
In fine, the word bishopric includes everything that is 
the touchstone of action, the spring from whence all that 
holy fire issues ; that God that they teach (or at least 
feign to do, who enjoins charitableness and forgiveness) 
is wholly forgotten in their rancorous hatred towards an 
oppressed and unfortunate people, whose crime is fol- 
lowing other ceremonies, not owning these dignitaries, 
but above all having the name of Irishmen. It is with 
honest pride, the pride of a true-born English person 
that I avow these sentiments, principles that I am 
convinced are the only true foundation of this country, 
and the spirit of the constitution, nor shall I be ashamed 
to broach them before the whole world, should I ever 
be called upon. Thank God there are some young of 
both sexes, some that I have the happiness to know per- 
sonally, as well as from report, that feel firm at this 
state of things, and that are from their hearts and minds- 
followers of your late inestimable friend. Happy, thrice 
happy, will the moment be when the plans Mr. Fox 
pursued and planned are put into full force; then indeed 
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England will have cause to rejoice, she may lift up her 
head in conscious superiority and pre-eminence. 

But I must plead my excuses for having detained 
you so long. 

Believe me, with the greatest esteem, 
My dear Lord Albemarle, 

Your most sincere, 

Charlotte. 



PRINCESS CHARLOTTE TO LADY C. CAMPBELL. 

My dear Miss Mercer brought me word of your 

return to , dear ^ and I write to ask you to be 

so kind as to do me the favour of coming to see me any 
day this week, from one till five, when you will be sure 
to find me at home in my own sitting-room. I wish 
very much to have the pleasure of seeing you again, and 
I also wish you to look at and give me your opinion of a 
portrait Hayter has been painting of me. It is reckoned 
like ; but I do not feel flattered by it. Do not think 
me vain, and suppose I expect to be represented as a 
perfect beauty because I am a princess ; but the fault I 
find with this picture is, that there is no sentiment in 
the expression — it is quite a piece of still life, and rather 
cross-looking. I dare say I did look tired ; for oh I it 
is very tiresome to sit for one's portrait. However, I 
ought to make allowances for the artist if he has failed, 
for I know I was a very bad sitter. 

So pretty B. Kawdon is married to Lord W. Bentinck. 
I hope she will be happy, and I hear much good said of 
her husband. I could have wished her a richer one ; but 
it is frequently not the best matches that turn out the 
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happiest. Talking of matches, I hear I am to be married 
to the Prince of Orange ! it is more than I know myself. 
If you see my mother, please to tell her so, with my 
love. Have the goodness to send me word what day 
you can call on me, and believe me 

Yours, most truly, 

(Signed) Charlotte. 

These letters have been selected from a large number 
to show what character and purpose she possessed, even 
at this early age. 

The growing popularity of the princess with the 
nation now made her father anxious to provide her with 
a husband in a foreign country, and when the Prince of 
Orange, heir to the rather precarious Dutch crown, was 
offered, he eagerly pressed on the alliance. A moment's 
reflection shows that it was an unsuitable match, and un- 
worthy of the future sovereign of so great an empire, 
while the extraordinary conditions attached made it even 
more unsuitable. She was to be virtually expatriated, 
and when they arrived at sovereignty it was not very 
distinctly settled how their joint rule over two kingdoms 
was to be carried out. The young princess was natu- 
rally at first anxious to accept (as it offered immediate 
emancipation) ; but she soon came to dislike the suitor 
who showed himself too keen in insisting on conditions, 
and scarcely like a lover. " She would marry a man," 
she said, " who would be at her devotion, not at theirs." ' 
" Marry I will," said she to the Princess of Wales, " and 
that directly, in order to enjoy my liberty ; but not the 
Prince of Orange. I think him so ugly, that I am 
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sometimes obliged to turn my head away in disgust 
when he is speaking to me." ''But, my dear," replied 
her mother (at least so her royal highness told me), 
*' whoever you marry will become a king, and you will 
give him a power over you." " A king ! Pho, pho I 
Never! He will only be my first subject — never my 
king ! " This was addressed to Lady C. Campbell 

Her father, too, was determined that she should at 
once be sent out of the country and compelled to live 
among the Dutch. Some very undignified disputes and 
haggling followed. 

As to the articles of agreement with the Prince of 
Orange, the young princess fought her own battle with 
her family, the candidate bridegroom, and, above all, 
with the Cabinet, in the most spirited style, and with 
evident enjoyment. She was assisted by Mr. Brougham 
and others, but her own touches are to be readily 
recognised. There is something, indeed, extraordinary 
and unusual in the spectacle of a whole family, aided by 
a prime minister, trying to intimidate, and even bully, a 
young girl into what was so distasteful to her. 

The regent now sent the Duke of York to try and 
talk her over. "The Duke of York took with him 
Mr. Adam, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and 
they descanted to her learnedly on her misconception in 
supposing that she was to be treated as heiress apparent, 
when in fact she was only heiress presumptive, and the 
birth of a brother might reduce her to the position of an 
ordinary princess. They also cited precedents. The 
Princess Charlotte heard their arguments and precedents 
in silence, upon which they left her, and said they would 
return next day for her answer. She stopped a repeti- 
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tion of the conference by a letter to the Duke of York, 
informing him that as she had nothing more to say, she 
thought there was no use in seeing him again. The 
Duke of York and Mr. Adam now attacked Miss 
Knight; which had the result of drawing a letter from 
the Princess Charlotte to the effect that her only reason 
for the difficulties she had raised was attachment to her 
country, 'as I at least feel myself in the line of 
succession.' Her father threatened to invoke the 
interference of the Cabinet, and the princess professed 
her readiness to see any ministers he might choose to 
send, the Lord Chancellor excepted, with whom she 
was not on speaking terms. The Duke of York now 
resumed the correspondence in a conciliatory tone." 

THE DUKE OF YORK TO PEINCBSS CHAELOTTB. 

Stable Yard, April 26, 1814. 
Dearest Charlotte, 

I have sincerely to regret that by your letter of 
last night you appear to persist in your resolution. It 
is needless, therefore, for me to repeat the same argu- 
ments to you, nor should I have troubled you with 
another letter if I did not think it absolutely necessary 
to point your attention to certain particulars which I 
cannot but suppose have escaped you in the hurry of 
writing. 

You mention, in the first place, your having given 
your consent to the proposed marriage with the Prince 
of Orange, when, as you must recollect, the proposal 
originated solely in yourself, which you acknowledged to 
me at the time, and afterwards admitted in the presence 
of Mr. Adam last Wednesday. 
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The second point I must call your attention to is 
that you say you are not aware of any public acts having 
taken place. In what light, then, do you consider Mr. 
Van der Duyn's having been sent over here to ask you 
formally in marriage, to whom you gave an audience 
and expressed your consent; or in what light also da 
you consider your having acceded to the Prince Regent's 
proposal that you should order your diamonds with the 
sum of money transmitted for that purpose by the 
Prince of Orange — ^which orders you know that you did 
actually give ? I shall not detain you longer upon this 
painful subject, except to implore you to weigh well the 
effect that all this must produce on your character,, 
which must ever be most interesting to my feelings. 

Frederick. 



PEINCESS charlotte's ANSWER TO THE DUKE OF YORK. 

April 29, 1814. 
Dear Frederick, 

As I wished to answer clearly the letter I received 

from you Wednesday evening, I have taken some time 

to think over all that has passed. 

With respect to what you observe, that the proposal 

of marriage first originated with me, I must say you 

have been deceived. No one mentioned the subject 

ever to me, except Sir H. Halford. What messages he 

might take, or what representations he might make, 

I cannot be responsible for, and I can solemnly declare, 

when it was proposed to me at Carlton House, it was sa 

suddenly and unexpectedly as to preclude the possibility 

of deliberation. I perfectly remember the day you 
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mention, and referred to with Mr. Adam — you wished 
me joy of the good choice I had made, which I accepted 
and answered: "It was an advantage few had in my 
situation, having an opportunity of seeing the person 
they were to marry/' This is all I can recollect that 
passed on the subject between us, and certainly does 
not at all relate to the point in question. Had it ever 
been suggested to me then, that it was intended I 
should reside in Holland, my consent to the marriage 
would never have been obtained. Surely you cannot 
suppose that my attachment to England is merely a new 
or convenient idea taken up for the sake of opposition. 

In your former letter you seem to refer to public 
acts and proceedings of a very diflFerent nature from the 
mere purchase of diamonds or the visit of an ambassador. 
I can attach no further importance to them than as 
introductory to more solemn proceedings which were to 
succeed — such as my agreement to the marriage articles, 
and arrangements for carrying them into eflfect. 

You will clearly see, if you refer to my letter, it 
was to such proceedings as these I alluded. I confess I 
feel much relieved by finding you allude to nothing 
more than M. Van der Duyn's introduction and the 
jewels I ordered. This removes much of the difficulty I 
apprehended from your letter. Undoubtedly I con- 
sented to the marriage before his arrival, nor was I 
ignorant for why he came to England, though nothing 
passed at his interview with me but indifferent conver- 
sation which lasted but a few minutes — he did not 
even give me the picture. I can aver I gave my 
consent under the impression that my general and 
permanent residence was to be in England. It was 
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only when the strongest indications were given me of a 
contrary intention that I expressed the resolution which 
has since been the subject of so much painful discussion. 
Nor will you be surprised at the mistake under which I 
laboured, when I tell you that the Prince of Orange, in 
a letter to me dated February 9, expressed a wish that 
Parliament might insist on my residing at least six 
months every year in England. 

I am fully sensible of your attention and concern 
for my character, but I cannot be under any apprehen- 
sion of the effect which may be produced on the public 
opinion by my adhering to a determination which 
always, in my own mind, was combined with consent to 

the marriage. 

Charlotte. 

With Lord Liverpool she regularly debated Acts of 
Parliament, and the constructions to be put on them, 
the effect of their repeal, etc. 

" The second proposal, as your Lordship remarks 
justly y would be inconvenient, as it gives me nothing 
but a parliamentary security that I shall not be kept out 
of England beyond a certain time, but during that time 
my removal abroad is independent entirely of my 
consent. I must therefore adhere as before to the 
precedent of Queen Mary, which I mentioned in my 
letters to the Duke of York and the Prince of Orange. 
I do not wish this to wear any appearance of distrust 
either of the Eegent or the Prince of Orange, but merely 
as a security I feel necessary for procuring a complete 
discretion as to my residence in this country or any 
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other, in case of all possible events. This explanation 
-will of course render our meeting superfluous. 

" Charlotte." 



The letter of this princess was laid before the 
-Cabinet, and she was informed that "the confidential 
servants of the prince regent did not deem it consistent 
with their duty to recommend him to acquiesce in the 
views and expectations of her royal highness." She at 
once wrote to the Prince of Orange : 

W.H. : Monday, May 9, 1814. 
My dear William, 

It is with the deepest regret that I have received 
the enclosed letter from Lord Liverpool, which, unless 
you have influence enough to make them alter their 
opinions, puts an end I fear to an alliance I had every 
reason to expect would have insured my happiness, and 
which from the very high opinion I shall ever entertain 
of you, I shall not cease to regret if broken off; and I 
regret it the more as I feel persuaded that if there had 
been inclination to conciliate on the part of Ministers it 
might have been obviated. I have at least the satisfac- 
tion of feeling perfectly sure that it is not owing to 
either you or myself, this unlooked-for termination. 
With every sentiment of regard and friendship, believe 

me, 

Charlotte. 

After much discussion the article was settled, and 
in these words : 
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*^It is understood and agreed that her royal highness 
Princess Charlotte shall not at any time leave the 
United Kingdom without the permission in writing of 
his majesty, or of the prince regent acting in the name 
and on behalf of his majesty, and without her royal 
highness's own consent. And in the event of her 
royal highness being absent from this country in 
consequence of the permission of his majesty, or of 
the prince regent, and of her own consent, such 
residence abroad shall in no case be protracted beyond 
the time approved by his majesty or the regent, and 
consented to by her royal highness. And it shall be 
competent for her royal highness to return to this 
country before the expiration of such term, either in 
consequence of directions for that purpose in writing 
from his majesty or from the prince regent, or at her 
own pleasure." 

All through the too short and almost romantic 
course of the Princess, we find little evidence of her 
aunts' sympathy and interest. Their position in the 
family trouble was a very difficult one, as they had to 
adjust their course to the contending interests ; the 
impracticable Eegent at war with his mother and his 
daughter, and she at times being a little wilfully hostile 
to both her father and her grandmother. Then there 
was their dreadful hSte noir, the Princess of Wales, who 
at times was at war with everyone. 

Not until the year 1816 was there a prospect of release 
offered, when a more suitable bridegroom, in the person 
of a German prince — Prince Leopold, of Saxe Coburg — 
offered himself. He found acceptance with all parties, 
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chiefly on the ground of his personal character ; and, as 
the princess was willing to accept him, the match was 
soon arranged. On March 10th the match was debated 
at a Privy Council, and the great seal aflfixed to an 
instrument authorising the union.* 

Mrs. Campbell was keeper of the privy purse to the 
Princess Charlotte, and went to reside with the royal 
pair at Claremont House. Lady John Thynne was 
appointed lady of the bedchamber to the princess, and 
Colonel Addenbrooke her equerry. Baron Hardenbrock 
and Sir Eobert Gardiner, K.C.B., were the equerry and 
aide-de-camp to Prince Leopold. Dr. Short, formerly 
sub-preceptor to the Princess Charlotte, was appointed 
chaplain to the prince, and Baron Stockmar his physician. 
Baron Stockmar designates Mrs. Campbell as " lady in 
waiting " to the princess, and the following is the rather 
malicious sketch of her which he gives in his " Memoirs," 
translated and published by his son : 

" Mrs. Campbell, lady-in-waiting to the princess, is a 
small thin woman of forty-five; a widow, sharp and 
angular in every feature and movement ; pretentious, 
because she was once young and handsome, and because 



* The steps to make such a contract valid are as follows : (1) "Letter 
from the intended bridegroom, soliciting the sovereign's consent. 
(2) The answer of approval thereto from the sovereign. (3) Draft of 
Commission authorising the persons therein named to treat of and con- 
cerning the marriage contract or settlements. (4) Order in Council 
approving of the said draft and giving directions to his Majesty's 
Secretaries of State to prepare the same for passing the G-reat Seal. 
(5) Warrant for affixing the Great Seal to the Commission. (6) Instru- 
ment of royal consent to the marriage. (7) Warrant for affixing the 
Great Seal thereto. (8) Declaration in Council of the royal consent. 
(9) Order in Council to enter the same in the books of the Privy 
Council."— Twiss's " Life of Lord Eldon." 
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she has a good understanding ; and yet not unbearably 
pretentious, just because she is really sensible. Ex- 
tremely well informed and thoroughly upright, she 
conducts the correspondence of the princess, and 
manages her accompts with the greatest ease and to her 
entire satisfaction. Amongst us she opposes everything 
she sees and hears, and meets everything that men can 
say or do with such consistent contradiction that we can 
tell beforehand with certainty what will be her answer 
to our questions. She is so thoroughly possessed by this 
spirit of opposition that it is impossible for her to be 
true to any party." 



'* The princess told Miss Mercer, in Mrs. Campbell's 
hearing, when they did not know Mrs. Campbell was in 
the next room, that she had not the smallest confidence 
in anybody. Miss Mercer replied, * You will kill your- 
self if you lock up all your feelings. I wish you would 
confide in Mrs. Campbell, she seems much attached to 
you, and a safe person ; ' and Charlotte's answer was : 
' My dear Margaret, till I choose for myself the people 
that are to be about me, I never will speak but of 
matters of fact ; for I cannot nor will not submit to 
have people chosen for me : not even angels from 
heaven.' Now, my dearest Lady Harcourt, you must 
allow it shows a sad, obstinate spirit ; and how totally 
unfit she is to judge who it is proper for her to confide 
in. Mrs. Campbell says that Charlotte is in a constant 
state of alarm ; that if two people are speaking at 
the other end of the room, and not so loud as for her 
to hear every word they say, she turns quite pale and 

VOL. II. c 
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looks quite scared ; at the same time she is in very good 
spirits and laughs and jokes all day." 

After nearly a year of perfect domestic happiness 
with her husband, during which the once hoydenish girl 
settled down into a sort of pastoral country life, visiting 
cottages and doing good, this admirable specimen of an 
English princess was carried off suddenly, in childbirth, 
in November, 1817. This tragedy, for such it was, was 
remarkable for the way in which it affected the whole 
nation as well as her family. Princess Augusta wrote : 

*'I had loved, pitied, and been all anxiety about 
dearest Charlotte from the hour of her birth. But why 
do I say now, when she is no more. It is so sad a 
change to the happiness I had dared to expect. It is so 
fearful a calamity that I am still quite stunned." She 
thus describes the arrival of the fatal news : 



PRINCESS AUGUSTA TO LADY HAECOUBT. 

" Lord came to my door, and His step was 

so heavy . & his knock so short, it was reaUy like the 
Knell of Death. But when I saw His face, I called out, 
* Oh ! that look kills me.' We could neither of us speak 
a Word; but after a little while He put Lord Sid- 
mouth's most distressing but humane letter into my 
trembling hand : & God Knows what my feelings were 
and are. Dearest Lady Harcourt, the poor Angel was 
ill 52 hours, all Patience, all Obedience ; and Her 
Resignation, when they foretold Her the child would be 
born dead, was quite Exemplary. 

"The Decrees of Heaven are wise, just, and un- 
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revokable ; but to us poor Mortals we can only humbly 
submit when we don't understand them, still being 
certain they are meant for our ultimate good. ... Dr. 
Baillie said the last two hours were like a hurricane ; 
all was sofrightfull even to Him as a Medical man. His 
good Heart and Pity I never shall forget; and His 
tenderness and delicacy in talking all over with us. He 
is perfectly overwhelmed with Grief. Crofts thought 
Her safe for ten hours after she was brought to bed." 



PBINCESS AUGUSTA TO LADT HAECOUET. 

''Windsor Castle, November 13th, 1817. 

'My dearest Lady Harcourt, 

*^ . . . We have had very trying Scenes to go 
through since last fatal Thursday; but the affection 
and tenderness of Dearest Frederick and William has 
supported us all beyond measure. . . . We had broke 
the sad event to the Prince ; and Frederick had, at His 
request, seen poor Leopold. . . . The Prince sent me 
word that He meant to come to Windsor on the Sunday 
to see us all. 

"... Now, my Dearest lady Harcourt, I come to 
the Sunday, which was a most dreadfuU day. We 
waited from ten till half-past two, expecting the Prince 
every moment. William's kindness I never can forget ; 
His feelings were so natural, so unaffected, and yet so 
Keen : speaking of what His Brother must suffer as a 
Parent. His then trying to talk to the Queen upon 
various subjects, without fussing or worrying Her; 
really. His sweet attentions to her were more like those 

2 
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of a woman. I will say thisy for I can with truth, that 
I never knew such hearts as those of my Brothers. Well 
then, after talking together till we did not know what 
we said, for we were all stunned, at last the poor Prince 
arrived ; He was quite Green & Yellow. He said a good 
deal when He first came in; and then He begged Sir Henry 
Halford might stay, that he might tell all His sad Story 
before Him. He put us all so much in mind of the 
Darling, stopping His Tears to tell us all; not omitting 
to say often and often how thankful He was that poor 
Charlotte had told Him repeatedly how perfectly happy 
she was : and had thanked Him for making Her so. 
After this, He had many sad arrangements to make 
about the Funeral ; which is to take place here^ in the 
family Vault. Poor Leopold has begged to have room 
left, that His Coffin may be placed near Charlotte's. 

*' . . . It is indeed the will of God that we shall be 
so afflicted ; but what grieves me to my Heart is, that 
Doctor Crofts made that poor Child change Her whole 
system, by taking her oflf from Wine and Meat : and 
just at the time when she ought to have taken nourish- 
ment for twOy she was deprived of every sort of food 
which would have supported her in the hour of labour. 
The poor thing was managed solely by Him, without 
His asking the state of Her Constitution, or consulting 
any one person what were Her habits. It is true there 
was nothing wrong as to the birth of Her Baby ; but the 
Infant could not have strength to assist Her, nor she 
the Child, to bring it forth with a few strong pains. 
All therefore was so lingering, that She was ill for Fifty- 
three hours; and though the child was bom without any 
assistance, both were lost from total Exhaustion. It's a 
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cruel, sad reflection I Doctor Crofts, I am certain, did 
all for the best, and with the best intentions ; but He 
must be sadly Neglectfully and dreadfully obstinate, not 
to have allowed Charlotte to consult any of Her old 
Medical attendants as to what was right for Her con- 
stitution, to do or to avoid during Her Pregnancy. It 
is said to be His constant Practice where He attends, to 
make people promise implicit Obedience to Himself, 
without consulting any other Physician. This, my 
Dearest lady Harcourt, is the real sad truth. It is not 
my wish to hurt Doctor Crofts; but you will hear 
enough of it in the world. ... 

"Poor dear Charlotte took the Sacrament a very 
little while (I mean a few days) before her death, and 
she told Doctor Short that She was so thoroughly happy 
She dreaded any change : it could not be for the better, 
and might be for the worse." 

On Wednesday, November 19th, 1817, she wrote: 
" This is a most dreadful day. It is true that we see 
nothing of the last sad ceremony, but we hear carriages 
in numbers coming up the hill, and every one brings 
some attendant, so that it's a dreary, heavy sound, which 
is sad and melancholy to the ear, and most painful to the 
heart 

" I have just seen the poor Prince of Coburg. He 
begged to see Eliza and me together. Frederick went to 
the lower lodge to fetch him to the queen, and then 
he said he should be glad to see us. He appears very 
calm, but deeply and sincerely affected. He said to us, 
'I am glad to see you, but what a sad change.' I 
answered, ' Sad indeed, but you made her very happy.' 
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He smiled, and said, * That is a great comfort to my 
mind' Then he very soon turned to a sort of general 
conversation about Windsor Castle, and about all our 
different apartments ; and then, what was nearly over- 
setting me, he sighed deeply, and pointing to the fine 
clear sunshine, said: * This puts me in mind of my happy 
visit here in 1816; my happy days lasted but a short 
time/ 

" Poor man ! it's really enough to move a stone to see 
what his real feelings are ; and yet what a wonderful 
command he has over himself 1 I hope in God his health 
will not suffer ; but I should fear he makes too great 
exertions. He said he had never left Charlotte whilst 
alive, and therefore had followed the corpse to the lower 
lodge, and to the grave, and thus he felt she had never 
been neglected by him. 

" Thursday Morning. — ^Thus far I wrote yesterday, 
my dearest Lady Harcourt, almost by scraps, as I was 
interrupted so continually, and really I was not alone 
for five minutes. I saw good Doctor Short, who had 
expressed a particular wish to see me; it was a visit 
most interesting and comforting to my heart. He spoke 
of poor Charlotte like a tender parent, and said that 
Lady Ilchester's description of her character was the real 
true and just one — that there was a fund of good seeds, 
which lay dormant because they were not called into 
action. Every day she was improving her faith very 
strong and very sincere 

" The rest of yesterday was horrible. We had a most 
dreadful evening, but I contrived to get out of the 
queen's room just to hear the last bell for poor dear 
Charlotte, that I might have the comfort of repeating. 
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whilst it was sounding, * God rest her soul in peace.' 
It really was a relief to me to do so. My brothers and 
the Duke of Gloucester, who were the only company we 
saw that whole day, came to us after the funeral was 
over. They were all excessively affected, and told us 
how feelingly, but manfully, poor Leopold had behaved 
throughout the whole sad ceremony. He asked per- 
mission of the dean, through Doctor Short, that he might 
go down into the vault after the funeral was over. He 
did so when the church was cleared, during which time 
he retired to the dean's house ; then he was accompanied 
by the dean and Doctor Short, and they all three went 
down. After he had been there five minutes, he begged 
the gentlemen to withdraw, and he staid near ten 
minutes alone. And when he came out of the vault 
he was much calmer, and then proceeded to the lower 
lodge, when he got into his coach, and drove back to 
€laremont with Doctor Short. Poor man I he is sadly 
grieved, but I trust that the religious turn of his mind 
will in time soften his present woe. He very wisely 
intends going on with all the improvements at Claremont 
which he had planned with Charlotte. It will be an 
occupation, and a healthful employment." 

Most genuine, and touching, and conspicuous was 
the grief of the sorrowing husband. To Mrs. Campbell 
he wrote : 

PEOM PEINCE LEOPOLD OP SAXB-COBOUEG TO MES. CAMPBELL. 

Oobourg, the 12th of March, 1819. 
Dear Madam, 

It is so long a while I had not the pleasure of 

conversing with you that I think it high time recom- 
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manding (sic) myself to your remembrance. Stoeki, 
though, as it seems, somewhat in a dilatory way, has 
given you from time to time accounts of our life and 
proceedings, which render needless my relating to you 
our adventure on the road. At first I did not derive 
the comfort of my stay here which I had every reason 
to expect; but the young and happy mSnage of my 
brother's, as well as the sight of his fine child, gave me 
almost more pain than I had strength to endure. Time, 
which softens by degrees the most acute feelings, has 
kindly exercised its power on me ; more accustomed to 
the sight of these objects, I enjoy now somewhat more 
tranquillity ; but still I avoid as much as possible the 
sight of the poor little child. I live in the quiet and 
very snug house of my respectable and amiable mother, 
who feels extremely happy by my being about her. I 
breakfast in her room, then I remain the longer part of 
the forenoon reading or talking to her. The latter part 
of the day I pay my visits to the other branches of the 
family, finishing it at the Castle, where my mother 
generally is present. Last week I have been extremely 
frightened by an attack she had, which might have 
proved dangerous without the speedy adoption of proper 
remedies. ... It gave me the greatest uneasiness, but, 
thank Heaven, though extremely weak, she is slowly 
recovering. I hope that the spring will mend her 
health. She is always very much affected when I speak 
of my approaching departure. She says that at her 
time of life adieus may easily prove the last; but I 
trust to Heaven that if she takes good care of herself 
such an event may be far removed. Unfortunately my 
eldest sister suffers from violent spasms since her last 
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confinement, which have till now resisted every attempt 
of cure, though I have consulted the most eminent 
physicians on the Continent. Her state. is truly alarm- 
ing, and gives me great pain. So, my dearest Mrs. 
Campbell, we are always assailed by some new mis- 
fortune when one hoped to have overcome the last. 
Poor Lady Ilchester's death [Caroline Leonora, wife of 
Henry Stephen, third Earl of Ilchester] has very much 
shocked me. So unexpected an event must have been 
particularly painful to you, who were such a warm 
friend of the family. If you have an opportunity pray 
express to Lord Ilchester the very sincere interest I 
take in his calamity, of the bitterness of which, alas ! 
few can be better judges than myself. Strange it is 
that most of the ladies that were Charlotte's friends are 
no more — poor Lady Althorp, Lady Grant, etc. Do 
you think the bustle of this life has already effaced 
Charlotte's memory in the minds of the people? I 
hope not, but new events exercise a strong influence on 
the human mind, and for that very reason it is my 
pride that I am a living monument* of those happy days 
that offered to the country such bright prospects, and 
so I trust it will be made difficult for them to forget 
Charlotte as long as they see me. I should already 
sooner have thought of returning to dear old England, 
but I greatly wanted quiet and retirement, fallen from 
a height of happiness and grandeur seldom equalled, to 
accustom myself to the painful task of so very different 
a life. I will not dwell on the subject, then — I know 
you understand me so well. My health is rather im- 

* He died King of the Belgians, December lOtb, 1865. 
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proved, but still not what it was in 1817, and probably 
will never become so again. 

Leopold. 

It will be gratifying to introduce here Sir Thomas 
Lawrence's account of their domestic life, which he had 
opportunities of observing when painting her portrait. 
Every testimony indeed shows what a loss the country 
has had in this most charming creature. 

" Their mode of life is very regular : they breakfast 
together alone about eleven : at half-past twelve she 
came in to sit to me, accompanied by Prince Leopold, 
who stayed great part of the time : about three she 
would leave the painting-room to take her airing round 
the grounds in a low phaeton with her ponies, the 
prince always walking by her side : at five, she would 
•come in and sit to me till seven ; at six, or before it, he 
would go out with his gun to shoot either hares or 
rabbits, and return about seven or half-past : soon after 
which we went to dinner, the prince and princess 
appearing in the drawing-room just as it was served up. 
Soon after the dessert appeared, the prince and princess 
retired to the drawing-room, whence we soon heard the 
pianoforte accompanying their voices. 

** After coffee, the card-table was brought, and they 
^at down to whist, the young couple being always 
partners, the others changing. You know my superiority 
At whist, and the unfairness of my sitting down with 
unskilful players ; I therefore did not obey command, 
And from ignorance of the delicacy of my motives, am 
recommended to study Hoyle before my second visit 
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there next week, which indeed must be a very shoit 
one. 

" The Prince and Princess retire at eleven o'clock. 

" She once said, * I am a great coward, but I bluster 
it out like the best of them till the danger's over.' I 
was told by one of the members of the council awaiting 
her delivery, that Dr. Baillie came in, and said in answer 
to some inquiries, ' She's doing very well : she'll not die 
of fear : she puts a good Brunswick face upon the 
matter.' She had a surprisingly quick ear, which I was 
pleasantly warned of. 

** How often I see her now entering the room, (con- 
stantly on his arm), with slow but firm step, always 
erect — and the small, but elegant proportions of her 
head to her figure, of course more striking from her 
situation. Her features, as you Bee, were beautifully 
cut ; her clear blue eye, so open, so like the fearless 
purity of truth, that the most experienced parasite must 
have turned from it when he dared to lie. 

" Her manner of addressing Prince Leopold was 
always as affectionate as it was simple : * My love ; ' and 
his always ' Charlotte.' I told you that when we went 
in from dinner they were generally sitting at the 
pianoforte, often on the same chair. I never heard her 
play, but the music they had been playing was always of 
the finest kind. I was at Claremont, on a call of 
inquiry, the Saturday before her death. Her last com- 
mand to me was, that I should bring down the picture 
to give to Prince Leojpold upon his birthday, the 16th 
of next month. 

" I eagerly caught at his saying, ' I was more 
worthy of it,' and more than half asked him for it. 
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After death, when Sir Thomas Lawrence attended 
the prince with the picture, the grief of the latter is 
thus described : 

** The prince was looking exceedingly pale ; but he 
received me with calm firmness, and that low subdued 
voice that you know to be the effort at composure. He 
spoke at once about the picture and of its value to him 
more than to all the world besides. From the beginning 
to the close of the interview he was greatly affected. 
He checked his first burst of affection, by adverting to 
the public loss, and that of the royal family. *Two 
generations gone ! — gone in a moment ! I have felt for 
myself, but I have felt for the prince regent. My 
Charlotte has gone from this country — it has lost her. 
She was a good, she was an admirable woman. None 
could know my Charlotte as I did know her ! It was my 
happiness, my duty to know her character, but it was 
my delight.' During a short pause I spoke of the 
impression it had made on me. * Yes, she had a clear 
fine understanding, and very quick — she was candid, she 
was open, and not suspecting, but she saw characters at 
the glance — she read them so true. You saw her ; you 
saw something of us — you saw us for some days — you 
saw our year ! Oh ! what happiness — and it was solid 
— it could not change, for we knew each other — except 
when I went out to shoot, we were together always, and 
we could be together — ^we did not tire.' 

" I tried to check this current of recollection, that 
was evidently overpowering him (as it was me) by a 
remark on a part of the picture, and then on its likeness 
to the youth of the old king. ' Ah I and my child was 
like her, for one so young ' (as if it had really lived in 
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childhood). ' For one so young it was surprisingly like 
— the nose, it was higher than children's are — the mouth, 
so like hers; so cut' (trying to describe its mouth on 
his own). ' My grief did not think of it, but if I could 
have had a drawing of it ! She was always thinking of 
others, not of herself — no one so little selfish — always 
looking out for comfort for others. She had been for 
hours, for many hours, in great pain — she was in that 
situation where selfishness must act if it exists — when 
good people will be selfish, because pain makes them so 
— and my Charlotte was not — any grief could not make 
her so! She thought our child was alive; I knew it 
was not, and I could not support her mistake. I left 
the room, for a short time ; in my absence they took 
courage, and informed her. When she recovered from 
it, she said, " Call in Prince Leopold — there is none can 
comfort him but mel" My Charlotte, my dear 
Charlotte ! ' And now, looking at the picture, he said, 
' Those beautiful hands, that at the last, when she 
was talking to others, were always looking out for 
mmel 

PEOM MES. CAMPBELL TO THE DOWAOER COUNTESS OP ILCHBSTEE. 

31, Old Burlington Street, 1819. 

"My day at Marlborough House [where Prince 
Leopold then resided] was very satisfactory. There 
were no ladies, so I was there as one of the family. . . . 
The Prince was so kind that it was very gratifying. 
I sat by him, and after dinner he showed me ' the 
house, and sat on the sofa by me all the evening ; and 
excepting to the Bishop of Salisbury, he spoke to no 
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one but me. He said that he had many things for me 
to assist him in, and that he should send Stocky (Baron 
Stockmar) to me very often as his little spy upon me — 
what I was doing with myself — and his manner was 
such that I found it impossible to bring in my plan of 
going to Ireland, and indeed regret more than ever the 
necessity for that visit. He told me his plans, and 
that he was going to Scotland for six weeks in August, 
which I was glad to hear, as then he will be absent part 
of the time. He also told me of his parties for the next 
month, and whom he was to ask, and all this in a 
way that was very gratifying ; and inquired with much 
interest for Harry [Henry Stephen, third Earl of II- 
chester], you, and the Framptons, etc. ; and asked me 
over and over if I thought that Charlotte was still 
thought of and remembered in Dorsetshire. He has 
laid out a great deal of money in Marlborough House 
in painting and cleaning it — very handsome — carpets 
to the whole range of apartments, and silk furniture; 
and on my asking if the silk was foreign on one sofa he 
seemed quite to reproach me, and said I should never 
see anything that was not English in his house that 
he could help. There were magnificent glass lustres 
in all the rooms, etc. He has also purchased a large 
collection of fine paintings, which are coming over, and 
though that is giving money out of the country it 
brings value back. He told me it was a painful task 
attending the christening at Kensington [that of the 
Princess Victoria, our present queen J, but that he 
thought it right ; and he entered with interest into the 
alterations at Moreton] the seat of James Frampton, Esq., 
in Dorsetshire]." 
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This loss opens another speculation : what an 
admirable sovereign was lost to England in this prince. 
His singular tact, talents, and good sense, more powerful 
than the gifts of the late Prince Consort, would have 
been of inestimable service. It was the more unfortunate 
as there was at that moment no direct heir to the throne. 
Had this catastrophe not occurred, he would probably 
have reigned, up to within a few years back. The un- 
timely death of the princess put the succession in a 
very awkward state of expectancy, and caused some 
ingenious persons to enter into rather elaborate calcula- 
tions as to the chances of those likely to succeed. That 
this was a very curious and not uninteresting specula- 
tion will be seen from the following table in which the 
problems are worked out. 

** The common ancestor of all the heirs, is Frederick 
Prince of Wales, the father of George III., and of the 
late Duke of Gloucester, the late Duchess of Brunswick, 
and the late Queen of Denmark ; all of whom have left 
representatives still surviving. These are arranged in 
the legal order of succession, with their respective ages ;. 
and the relationship of each to the head of the branch 
through which they derive their title, is marked by 
letters signifying Son, Grandson, Great Grandson, 
Daughter, Granddaughter, etc. 

DBSCENBANTS OP GEORGE lU., ELDEST SON OP FREDERICK, PRINCE OT 
WALES, WHO WAS GREAT GRANDSON OP THE ELECT0RES8 SOPHIA. 

Ages. 

1 George Prince Eegent, s 55 

2 Frederick Duke of York, s 64 

3 William Henry Duke of Clarence, s, . .52 

4 Edward Duke of Kent, s 50 

6 Ernest Duke-of Cumberland, s. . . .46 
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Ageg. 

6 Augustus Duke of Sussex, s. . . .44 

7 Adolphus Duke of Cambridge, s. . . .43 

8 Charlotte of England, Queen Dowager of 

Wurtemburg, d 51 

9 Augusta of England, d 49 

10 Elizabeth of England, d. . . . .47 

11 Mary of England, Duchess of Gloucester, d. , 41 

12 Sophia of England, d. .... 40 

II. DESCENDANTS OP WILLIAM HENRY, DUKE OP GLOUCESTER, YOUNGER 

SON OP FREDERICK PRINCE OP WALES. 

13 William Duke of Gloucester, s. . . .41 

14 Sophia of Gloucester, d 44 

III. DESCENDANTS OP AUGUSTA OP ENGLAND, DUCHESS OP BRUNSWICK, 
ELDER DAUGHTER OP PREDERIOK, PRINCE OP WALES. [dIED 1813.] 

15 Charles Duke of Brunswick, g.s. • . .13 

16 William of Brunswick, g.s 12 - 

17 Augustus of Brunswick, s 48 

18 Frederick King of Wurtemburg, g.s. . . 36 

19 Mary of Wurtemburg, g.g.d, ... 1 

20 Paul of Wurtemburg, g.s 32 

21 Frederick Charles of Wurtemburg, g.g.s. . 9 

22 Frederick Augustus of Wurtemburg, g.g.s. . 4 

23 Frederick of Wurtemburg, g.g.d. . . .10 

24 Pauline of Wurtemburg, g.g.d. ... 7 

25 Frederica Catherine of Wurtemburg, wife of 

J. Buonaparte, g.d. . . . .34 

26 Jerome Napoleon, g.g.s 3 

27 Caroline of Brunswick, Princess of Wales, d. 49 

IV. descendants op matilda op ENGLAND, QUEEN OP DENMARK, 
YOUNGER DAUGHTER OP PREDERICK, PRINCE OP WALES. [dIED 1775.] 

28 Frederick King of Denmark, s. . . .49 

29 Caroline of Denmark, g.d 24 

30 Wilhelmina of Denmark, g.d. ... 9 

31 Louisa of Denmark, Duchess of Holstein, d. . 46 

32 Christian Duke of Holstein, g.s. • • * 19 

33 Caroline of Holstein, g.d 21 
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DESCENDANTS OF ANNE OF ENGLAND, PRINCESS OF ORANGE, ELDEST 
DAUGHTER OF GEORGE II. [dIED 1759.] 

Ages. 

34 William King of the Netherlands, g.s. , 45 

35 William Prince of Orange, g.g.s. . . 52 

36 William of Orange, g.g.g.s. ... 1 

37 Frederick of Orange, cg.s 20 

38 Wilhelmina of Orange, g.g.s. . . .17 

39 Frederica of Orange, Duchess Dowager of 

Brunswick, g.d 4 

40 No. 15, G.G.S. ^ 

41 No. 16,Q.Q.s.J^^"°^- 

42 Frederick William, Count Nassau Weilbourg, 

G.s. 49 

43 George William of Nassau Weilbourg, g.g.s. 25 



YI. DESCENDANTS OF MARY OF ENGLAND, LANDGRAVINE OF HESSE- 
CASSEL, NEXT DAUGHTER OF GEORGE II. [dIED 1772.] 



44 
45 


George William, Elector of Hesse-Cass 
"William Prince of Hesse, o.s. 


Bl,a . 74 
. 40 


46 


Frederick of Hesse, g.g.s. . 


. 15 


47 


Caroline of Hesse, g.g.d. 


. 18 


48 


Mary Louisa of Hesse, g.g.d. 


. 16 


49 
50 


Charles of Hesse, s. . . . 
Frederick of Hesse, as. 


. . 73 
. 46 


61 


Christian of Hesse, o.s. 


. 48 


52 


Mary of Hesse, Queen of Denmark, g.d. . 50 


53 

54 


No. 29, G.G.D. 1 , ., , 
No.30,G.G.D.r«'*^*^° 




55 


Julia of Hesse, g.d. . 


. . 44 


56 


Louisa of Hesse, g.d. . 






. 28 


57 


Frederick of Hesse, s. 






. 70 


68 
59 
60 
61 


William of Hesse, o.s. 
Frederick of Hesse, g.s. 
George of Hesse, g.s. . 
Louisa of Hesse, g.d. . 






. 30 

. 27 
. 21 
. 28 


62 
63 


Mary of Hesse, g.d. . 
Augusta of Hesse, g.d. 


: 




. 21 
. 20 


VOL. n 


. 
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VII, DESCENDANTS OF LOUISA OF ENGLAND, QUEEN OF DBNMABK, NEXT 
DAUGHTER OF GEORGE IL [dIED 1751.] 

Ages. 



64 


No, 28, 0.8. 




65 


No. 53, No. 29, g.g.d. 




66 


No. 54, No. 30, G.G.D. 




67 


No. SI'g.d.' 




68 


Sophia of Denmark, Queen of Sweden, d. . 


71 


69 


Gustavus King of Sweden, g.s. . 


39 


70 


Gustavus of Sweden, q.g.s. .... 


18 


71 


Sophia of Sweden, g.g.d. .... 


16 


72 


Amelia of Sweden, g.g.d 


12 


73 


Wilhelmina of Denmark, Electreas of Hesse- 






Cassel, D. 


70 


74 


No. 45, G.s. -N 




75 


No. 46, Q.G.S. / 




76 


No. 47, G.G.D. p^'^'^^'^^- 




77 


No. 48, G.G.D. J 




78 


Lonisa of Denmark, wife of Charles of Hesse- 
Cassel [No. 48], d 




79 
80 


No. 50, G.s. N 
No. 51,.G.s. ' 




81 


No. 52,.G.D. V her descendants. 




82 


Nos. 65, 53, 29, g.g.d. 




83 


Nos. 66, 54, 30, g.g.d.. 





Vin. DESCENDANTS OF SOPHIA OF ENGLAND, QUEEN OF PRUSSIA, ONLY 
DAUGHTER OF GEORGE I, [dIED 1757.] 

84 Frederick William IIL King of Prussia, g.g.s. 46 

85 Frederick William, Prince of Prassia, g.g.g.s. 22 

86 Frederick Le^ris of, Prussia, g.g.g.s. . . 20 

87 Frederick Charles of Prussia, g.g.g.s. . .16 

88 Frederick Henry of Prussia, g.g.g.s. . . 13 

89 Wilhelmina of Prussia, g.g.g.d. . . ,14 

90 Louisa of Prussia, g.g.g.d 9 

91 William Frederick of Prussia, G.G.G.S. . . 23 

92 Frederica of Prussia, g.g.g.d, . . . 21 

93 Frederick Charles Henry of Prussia, o.G.s. . 36 

94 Frederick William Charles, g.g.s. . . 34 

95 Henry of Prussia, g.g.g.s. • » « . 6 
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96 Mary of Prussia, g.g.g.d 

97 Frederica of Prussia, Duchess of York, g.g.d. 50 

98 Wilhelmina of Prussia, Queen of the Nether- 

lands, g.g.d. 43 

99 1^0. 35, G.G.G.s. \ 

100 m. 36, G.G.G.s. L ^.,^ 

101 No.7,G.G.G.8. fl^^^^l^^en. 

102 No. 38, G.G.G.D. / 

103 Christina of Prussia, Princess of Hesse-Cassel, 

^'^'^ 40 

104 No. 46, G.G.G.s. \ 

105 No. 47, G.G.G.s. I her children. 

106 No. 48, G.G.G.D. j 

107 Frederica of Prussia, Princess Dowager of 

Orange, g.d 

108 No. 34, G.G.G.S. 

109 No. 99, No. 35, g.g.s. 

110 No. 100, No. 36, G.G.G.G.s. 

111 No. 101, No. 37, G.G.G.S. 

112 No. 102, No. 38, g.g.g.d. >her descendants 

113 No. 39, G.G.D. 

114 No. 40, No. 14, G.G.G.s. 

115 No. 41, No. 15, G.G.G.s. 

116 Frederick William of Prussia, as, . . 37 

1 1 7 Frederica Dorothea of Prussia, PrincessEad- ' 

zivil, G.D .^ 

118 No. 69, G.G.S. ^' 

119 No. 70, G.G.G.s. 

120 No. 71, G.G.G.D. 

121 No. 72, G.G.G.D. 

122 Charles XIIL King of Sweden, G.s. . . 69 

123 Sophia of Sweden, Abbess of Quedlenberg, G.D. 64 

From this it will be seen that the three persons 
nearest the throne, being married and having children, 
were the King of Wurtemberg, Prince Paul his brother,' 
and the Princess Frederica Buonaparte, their sister! 
^' This,'' says the contemporary chronicler, "would be a 

D 2 
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grievous prospect if we did not recollect that, although 
there is now no grandchild of George III., yet all his 
sons, and probably more than one of his daughters, are 
still of an age at which a proper marriage might be 
hoped to produce offspring. The Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester are little more than forty years of age, and 
have been not much above a year married. It must, 
however, be confessed that, until we have a more certain 
prospect of issue from the British branch, the public 
attention will be turned to the two young Princes of 
Brunswick, the sons and grandsons of the two illustrious 
Dukes of Brunswick who lost their lives on the fields of 
Jena and Waterloo." 

The death of the venerable and sorely-tried Queen 
of England, within a year of the death of her grand- 
daughter, occurred in November, 1818, and was not 
without some curious incidents. Notwithstanding her 
age she appeared unwilling to let the thought of death 
near her, and by an undue complaisance this repulsion 
was favoured. It was ** remarked that no prayer for the 
queen was offered up in the churches, though that for 
the king, her husband, still continued to be read; 
while it is remarkable that her majesty had no 
spiritual consolation : but even in the most agonising 
moments the queen indulged the delusive hope that 
her dissolution was still distant. About the 2nd of 
November she was apprised of her danger for the first 
time, by a communication made by order of the regent, 
and in as delicate a manner as possible. She was con- 
siderably shocked at the intimation, and interrogated 
her physicians on the subject. 

Her last moments are thus described : 
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"At nine o'clock on the morning of November 17th 
a bulletin was issued, which ran : 

" * The Queen's state last night was of great and 
imminent danger. Her Majesty continues very ill this 
morning.' 

" The groom had not left the palace with the bulletin 
more than three-quarters of an hour when her majesty 
became so much worse, that a second messenger was 
dispatched to Carlton House, to request the attendance 
of the regent. A mortification, which had taken place 
in her majesty's right heel, now threatened immediate 
dissolution. Her respiration was laboriously performed, 
and the tension on the side was painful almost to suffo- 
cation. On the arrival of the Prince Regent and the 
Duke of York, Sir H. Halford had an audience of their 
royal highnesses in the drawing-room : the Princess 
Augusta and the Duchess of Gloucester were also 
present. When Sir Henry announced that there was 
no longer any hope of their august parent surviving the 
paroxysm, they immediately hastened to attend her last 
moments. For more than half an hour they remained 
surrounding the bed, in a state of anxious suspense — 
the queen lying before them totally insensible ; and she 
had for some time breathed her last before the prin- 
cesses, absorbed in grief, had ceased supporting her. 
Sir Henry Halford at length announced that all was 
over — and they were led from the chamber by their 
royal brothers. 

" She died at twenty minutes past one o'clock. It 
has been said that the Archbishop of Canterbury ad- 
ministered the Sacrament to her on the morning of her 
death. It is true his grace was sent for by the same 
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messenger that was dispatched to the Prince Regent; 
but his grace was not at Lambeth, and some time 
elapsed before it was ascertained that he was attending 
some meeting in Great George Street, on the business 
of building the new churches. When found, his grace 
had no carriage in waiting ; he was therefore compelled 
to send for a chaise, by which he reached Kew about 
half an hour after the demise of the royal sufferer." 

Her will is dated the day before her death, and is 
in the handwriting of General Taylor. The personal 
property was sworn to as being under £140,000. It is 
in substance : 

" Her Majesty states her property to consist of a real 
estate in New Windsor, called the Lower Lodge, and of 
personals of various descriptions ; those of the greatest 
value being her jewels, which are classed as follows : 

" 1. Those which the King purchased for £50,000 and 
presented to her (supposed on her marriage). 

"2. Those presented to her by the Nabob of Arcot. 

"3. Those purchased by herself, or being presents 
made on birthdays or other occasions. 

"In the event of the king surviving and being 
restored from his malady, her majesty bequeaths to him 
the jewels which he purchased and gave her ; but if he 
should not survive, and should not be restored to a 
sound state of mind^ she then gives those jewels to the 
House of Hanover as an heirloom. Her majesty then 
alludes to the Queen of Wirtemburg as being handsomely 
provided for ; and gives the jewels presented by the 
Nabob of Arcot to her four remaining daughters, direct- 
ing those jewels to be sold, and the produce divided 
amongst the four daughters, subject to the charge of 
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debts, etc. The remaining jewels she also gives equally 
amongst the four daughters just mentioned, to be divided 
according to a valuation to be made of them. The house 
and grounds at Frogmore and the Shawe establishment, 
her majesty gives to the Princess Augusta Sophia ; but 
if she should find living in it and keeping it too expen- 
sive, it is directed to revert to the crown, upon a valua- 
tion being made and given for it to the Princess Augusta 
Sophia, with due consideration to the improvements; 
whether it shall please the Prince Regent to reserve the 
possession of it as an appendage to Windsor Castle, or 
to authorise any other disposal of it. Her majesty gives 
the fixtures, articles of common household furniture, and 
live and dead stock in the house at Frogmore, or on the 
estates, to her daughter Augusta Sophia. She gives the 
real estate in New Windsor, purchased of the late Duke 
of St. Albans, and commonly called the Lower Lodge, 
with its appendages, to her youngest daughter, Sophia. 

"Her books, plate, house-linen, china, pictures, 
drawings, prints, all articles of ornamental furniture, 
and all other valuables and personals, she directs to be 
divided in equal shares, according to a valuation to be 
made, amongst her four younger daughters. 

"Her majesty then expresses her intention of giving 
several legacies, as specified in a list No. 2 to be an- 
nexed to her will, to be paid out of her personal property 
within six months after her death ; but no such lists as 
these were annexed to her will or made out by her 
majesty. Unfortunately, no list of legatees was made 
out. 

"The cash found after her majesty's death did not 
exceed £4000 or £5000, a proof that she was not so 
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parsimonious as many suspected It was reported that 
she had liberally assisted some of her sons. Her chief 
property was her wardrobe and jewels, which she 
bequeathed among her daughters. She also left dona- 
tions to her old and confidential servants, with a 
handsome bequest to Lady Harcourt." 



§ook tht §ixtk. 
DUKE OF SUSSEX. 



CHAPTER I. 

A ROMANTIC MARRIAGE. 

After the regent had come to the throne as George IV. 
the most familiar figures to the public of the royal 
brothers were the Duke of York and the Duke of Sussex 
and the Duke of Cumberland. Of the two first one was 
the extreme Tory, the other the extreme Liberal of his 
day; while the third appeared occasionally on the scene, 
bringing trouble and confusion into politics. They were 
all taU, burly men, somewhat coarse in face and build 
— ^large-featured with good-natured manners. Stockmar 
when he was in England, thus sketches them : 

" The Regent. — Very stout, though of a fine 
figure; distinguished manners; does not talk half as 
much as his brothers ; speaks tolerably good French. 
He ate and drank a. good deal at dinner. His brown 
scratch wig not particularly becoming. 

" The Duke of York, the eldest of the regent's brothers. 
— Tall, with immense embonpoint^ and not proportion- 
ately strong legs ; he holds himself in such a way that 
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one is always afraid he will tumble over backwards; 
very bald, and not a very intelligent face ; one can see 
that eating, drinking, and sensual pleasure are every- 
thing to him. Spoke a good deal of French, with a bad 
accent. 

''Duke of Clarence. — The smallest and least good- 
looking of the brothers ; decidedly like his mother ; as 
talkative as the rest. 

" Duke of Kent. — A large, powerful man ; like the 
king, and as bald as anyone can be. The quietest of all 
the dukes I have seen ; talks slowly and deliberately ; is 
kind and courteous. 

" Dtike of Cumberland (afterwards King of Hanover). 
— ^A tall, powerful man, with a hideous face ; can't see 
two inches before him ; one eye turned quite out of its 
place. 

''Duke of Camhridge. — A good-looking man, in a 
blonde wig; is partly like his father, partly like his 
mother ; speaks French and German very well, but, like 
English, with such rapidity that he carries off the palm 
in the family art. 

"Duke of Gloucester. — Prominent, meaningless eyes; 
without being actually ugly, a very unpleasant face, 
with an animal expression; large and stout, but with 
weak helpless legs. He wears a neckcloth thicker than 
his head." 

Looking back across the troubled surface of English 
society during the latter portion of the last century, we 
cannot but be struck by the contrast between those 
times and our own. Society, and fashionable society. 
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then presented a spectacle of greater vigour and indi- 
viduality than it does at present. Few figures re- 
markable for wit, obstreperousness, combativeness, now 
come to the front and engage public attention. There 
are no prolonged intrigues for Court favour, for dis- 
placing ministries ; no scheming men of title ; no daring 
beautiful women schemers. There are few questionable 
prizes to be gained by arts quite as questionable ; and 
" the town " is now rarely favoured with some welcome 
scandal engendered within the sacred precincts of a 
palace. 

In this old hurly-burly are conspicuous notable 
figures — ^bishops, peers, princesses, and others ; but the 
eye settles specially on the troublesome band of royal 
dukes, who were generally in some "scrape," and 
making themselves obnoxious to a royal father or uncle 
or brother. They have parties of their own, who 
stimulate them to insubordination ; they are forbidden 
the Court, become odious to the king, quit England, 
return, make cabals, are forgiven, to " break out " again. 
This was in truth but an importation into England of 
German manners or family relations between some old 
elector and his children — one of the penalties on import- 
ing an uncongenial dynasty. But what specially dis- 
tracted the soul of the good old King George III. were 
the marriages in his family. King George was to 
fibad no less than three members of his family harass- 
ing him in this fashion ; and while his brothers, 
the Dukes of Gloucester and Cumberland, and his son, 
the Duke of Sussex, were successively to disturb his do- 
mestic peace by these unsuitable alliances, his eldest son 
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was later to be the hero of the more serious Fitzherbert 
scandal. 

The history of these private marriages of the four 
brothers really makes four little romances — romances 
like so many other romances, owing to restriction and 
** tyranny." Had there been no severe royal-marriage 
laws, these marriages might never have taken place. 
Where facility and encouragement take the place of 
restraint, self-willed humour or passion finds no bars to 
beat against, and, surprised at its unexpected liberty, 
begins to think that there is at least no need of pressing 
haste, and that it can advance leisurely. With the sense of 
leisure comes procrastination ; and after procrastination, 
perhaps final abandonment. The story of the Duke of 
Gloucester's marriage with Lady Waldegrave, as we have 
seen, makes an interesting picture of constancy and firm- 
ness, intrigue defeated by honour and good sense. Scarcely 
so much interest is attached to the marriage of the Duke 
of Cumberland, which was more prosaic in complexion. 
But it is with the romantic alliance of the Duke of 
Sussex with a subject that we have now to deal. 

In the year 1792, Prince Frederick Augustus, sixth 
son of the King of England, was on his travels in Italy. 
He was then only nineteen, and, according to precedent, 
was under care of a governor. His health had been so 
delicate from his birth, that the air of England was 
found too severe for his system, and he had scarcely 
lived there at all. Eome was then, as indeed it was 
through the last century, one of the gayest of capitals — 
full of princes, dukes, wits, and adventurers ; and among 
the English "persons of quality" found there during 
the winter of 1792 was the Countess of Dunmore and 
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her family, whicli was a large one. The earl, governor 
of one of the American provinces, was absent at his 
duties. One of the daughters was Lady Augusta 
Murray, a young lady of great attractions, by whom 
the prince, who mixed a great deal in English society, 
was quite fascinated. 

"The well-known accomplishments of my wife," 
wrote the duke later, "caught my peculiar attention. 
After four months' intimacy, by which I got more 
particularly acquainted with all her endearing qualities, 
I offered her my hand unknown to her family, being 
certain beforehand of the objections Lady Dunmore 
would have made me had she been informed of my 
intentions. The candour and generosity my wife 
showed on this occasion, by refusing the proposal and 
showing me the personal disadvantages I should draw 
on myself, instead of checking my endeavours, served 
only to add new fuel to a passion which already no 
earthly power could make me resign." 

This warm attachment, thus inaugurated, was of 
course evident to Lady Dunmore ; but she could hardly 
have conceived that it would have had such a termina- 
tion. Unknown, to her, the lovers proceeded, according 
to the old-fashioned canons which then obtained, to bind 
themselves by solemn and rapturous written engage- 
ments ; and the royal innamorato insisted on drawing up 
and signing the following singular document, which he 
presented to his flame : 

" On my hnees before God our Creator, I, Augustus 
Frederick, promise thee, Augusta Murray, and swear 
upon the Bible, as I hope for salvation in the world to 
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come, that I will take thee, Augusta Murray, for my 
WIFE, for better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, in 
sickness and in health, to love and to cherish, till death 
lis do part, to hve hut thee only, and none other ; and 
may God forget u^^if I ever forget thee ! The LordJs 
name he praised ! So hless 7ne ; so hless me, God ! 
And with my handwriting do I, Augustus Erederick, this 
sign, March 21st, 1793, at Kome, and put my seal to it 
and my name. 

L.S. (Signed) "Augustus Frederick." 

The idea of the paper proceeded from the duke, 
which is thus headed : 

"As this paper is to contain the mutual promise 
of marriage between Augustus Frederick and Augusta 
Murray, our mutual names must be put here by us both, 
and Tcept in my possession. It is a promise neither of 
us can break, and is made hefore God our Creator and 
all merciful Father J^ 

With such agonies on one side at least, things could 
hardly remain as they were very long. There was a 
clergyman of the English Church then in Rome named 
Gunn ;* and this gentleman was so indiscreet as to listen 
to the prince's proposal that he should marry them. 
Knowing the despotic character of the king, who exer- 
cised a family authority that was quite German, as well 
as a despotism that could make itself felt by social 
penalties of the most despotic nature, it was surprising 
that a British subject could have been found daring 

* In 1831 this clergyman was still living, and of very adyanced age. 
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enough to take part in such an adventure. Moreover, 
the severe Marriage Act, passed only a few years before 
with a discreditable obsequiousness, was in itself 
intended as a menace. Notwithstanding all this, the 
clergyman entertained the proposal. The lady was said 
to be six or seven years older than the prince, which 
was perhaps the only awkward element in the case ; 
otherwise, her manner of meeting his proposals was very 
natural and engaging. The prince stated that he would 
press the clergyman to consent by urging that his 
honour was involved, an idea which the lady thus 
combats : 

" Then, my treasure, you say you will talk of honour 
to him. There is no honour in the case ; if there is, I 
will not marry you. I love you, and I have reason to 
hope and believe you love me ; but honour in the sense 
you take it is out of the question. I cannot bear to 
owe my happiness to anything but affection; and all 
promises, though sacred in our eyes and those of Heaven, 
shall not oblige you to do anything towards me that can 
in the least prejudice your future interests. As for 
honour, with the meaning Mr. Gunn will annex to it, I 
am ashamed to fancy it ; he will imagine I have been 
your mistress, and that humanity, commonly termed 
honour, now induces you to pity me, and so veil my 
follies by an honourable marriage. My own beloved 
Prince, forgive me if I am warm upon this. I wish you 
to feel that you owe me nothing ; and whatever I owe 
you, I wish to owe to your love and to your good 
opinion, but to no other principle. Tell Mr. Gunn, my 
own Augustus, that you love me, that you are resolved 

VOL. IL B 
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to marry me, that you have pledged your sacred word ; 

tell him, if you please, that upon the Bible you have 

sworn it, that I have done the same, and nothing shall 

ever divide us ; but don't let him imagine that I have 

been vile. Do this, my only love, but pray take care of 

the character of your wife, of your 

"Augusta," 

Of course a cynic, bearing in mind the experience 
and age of the lady, might note the business-like cha- 
racter of this advice ; how accurately she had gauged the 
practical objection an average clergyman would make to 
the rhapsodies of a young prince talking of " his honour 
being engaged," and how reasonably that clergyman 
would decline to be influenced by so weak a motive. 
But far more to the point than any arguments were the 
facts that a solemn contract had been signed, that 
an oath had been taken on the Bible. People — the 
clergyman would thus silence his scruples — who had 
gone so far might fairly claim his assistance ; and if he 
withheld it, then he would not do anything towards 
preventing it. 

The prince wrote back, only too happy to comply : 

" Do, my dearest Augusta, trust me ; I will never 
abuse the confidence you put in me, and more and 
more will endeavour to deserve it. I only wait for your 
orders to speak to Mr. Gunn ; say only that you wish 
me to do it, and I will hasten to get a positive answer. 
See, my soul, it only depends upon you to speak ; thi/ 
Augustus thou wilt find at all times ready to serve you. 
He thinks, he dreams of nothing but to make thee 
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happy. Can he not succeed in this, all his hopes are 
gone ; life will be nothing to him ; he will pass the days 
in one constant melancholy, wishing them soon to con- 
clude, and finding every one longer than the other. 
Indeed, my Augusta, that cannot be the case ; my 
solemn oath is given, and that can never be recalled. I 
am yours, my soul, ever yours." 

Some ten days passed over, but nothing was done. 
The lover became agonised, and on April 4, 1793, he 
wrote the following frantic appeal, which no fair one 
thus piteously entreated could resist : 

" Will you allow me to come to you this evening ? 
It is my only hope. 0, let me come, and we will send 
for Mr. Gunn ! Everything but this is hateful to me. 
More than forty-eight hours have I passed without the 
smallest nourishment. 0, let me not live so ! Death is 
certainly better than this ; which, if in forty-eight hours 
it has not taken place, must follow ; for, by all that is 
holy, till when I am married, I will eat nothing ; and if 
I am not to be married, the promise shall die with me ! 
I am resolute. Nothing in the world shall alter my 
determination: If Gunn will not marry me, I will die. 
... I will be conducted in everything by you ; but I 
must be married, or die. I would rather see none of 
my family than be deprived of you. You alone can 
make me ; you alone shall this evening. I will sooner 
drop than give you up. Good Grod, how I feel ! and my 
love to be doubted sincere and warm. The Lord knows 
the truth of it ; and as I say, if in forty-eight hours I 
am not married, I am no more. Augusta, my soul, 

E 2 
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let us try ; let me come ; I am capable of everything ; I 
fear nothing, and Mr. Gunn, seeing our resolution, will 
agree. I am half dead. Good God, what will become 
of me ? I shall go mad, most undoubtedly." 

To which Lady Augusta sent the following reply : 

" My treasure, my dearest life and love, how can I 
refuse you? And yet dare I trust to the happiness 
your letter promises me ? You shall come if you wish 
it ; you shall do as you like ; my whole soul rejoices in 
the assurances of your love, and to your exertions I will 

trust. I will send to ; but I fear the badness of 

the night will prevent his coming. My mother has 
ordered her carriage at past seven, and will not, I fear, 
be out before the half-hour after. To be yours to-night 
seems a dream that I cannot make out. The whole day 
have I been plunged in misery, and now to awake to joy 
is a felicity that is beyond my ideas of bliss. 1 doubt 
its success ; but do as you will ; I am what you will ; 
your will must be mine ; and no will can ever be dearer 
to me, more mine, than that of my Augustus, my lover, 
my 



aU."* 



The lady gave way. The clergyman came, and, 
unknown to Lady Dunmore — who may have suspected 
— they were married. The marriage contract was^ 
indorsed in the prince's own writing : " Completed at 
Eome, on April 4, 1793." 

Only three months later, Lady Dunmore learned 
the truth that her son-in-law was a prince. They 
came to England towards the winter, and there the 

* These love letters of his parents were given to the public by Sir 
Augustus d'Este. 
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prince heard that, apart from any bearing of the Koyal 
Marriage Act, the fact of the marriage being in the 
Eoman jurisdiction might invalidate it, or be used to 
invalidate it. He at once determined to have the 
ceremony repeated ; and the congregation at the now- 
fashionable church of St Georges, Hanover Square^ 
must have heard the banns given out of two private 
persons unadorned with titles. Such proclamations 
excited no attention, and the clergyman who performed 
the ceremony had no suspicion. 

" At the church she told the clergyman (Lady Har- 
court heard these particulars on good authority) that 
she had married a 'Mr. Frederick' in Italy; but that, 
as he was under age, she desired to be re-married. It 
was, she added, a particular custom of their family 
where the lady was older. The clergyman complied. 

"The lady retired into Essex, and on January 13th 
a son was bom. She indiscreetly showed the certificate 
to the person attending her, who of course mentioned 
so extraordinary an incident. Some also noticed the 
curious entry in the register. The clerk was questioned 
— he described his recollections. The young man, he 
said, 'looked like a foreigner.' Numbers came to look 
at and copy the entry. In this fashion the secret oozed 
out, and finally reached the king's ears." 

It was a much more serious business than that of 
the king's brother, as the Koyal Marriage Act had now 
passed. Probably alarmed at the dangers before him, 
the prince quitted England on January 16th. A week 
later, the chamberlain. Lord Loughborough, after the 
levee, asked an audience of his majesty. The latter was 
struck with his manner. " However painful it was," he 
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said, " he must do his duty." The king took it very 
well, and was not angry with his son ; but agreed that 
the marriage should be set aside, and the very next day 
the writ was moved for. 

Lord Mdon, when acting in the matter as one of the 
law officers before Lord Thurlow, gave a humorous 
account of the business. 

" It seemed singular that banns should be published 
where one of the parties was of the royal family, and 
that the clergyman publishing the banns should not be 
struck upon the reading of the name ; it appeared, how- 
ever, that in the parish there were many of the name 
(I think Augustus Frederick) by which he was called 
in the publication. Then, great blame was imputed 
to the rector for publishing the banns without inquiry 
as to the residence of the parties in the parish ; so it 
was proposed to call upon the clergy of the church, 
St. George's, Hanover Square, to account for the marriage 
having taken place by banns, without the proper resi- 
dence of the party in the parish, and without their 
knowing the parties. The rector first appeared: he 
said he had two most respectable curates, and he had 
always most solemnly enjoined them not to marry 
parties without having first inquired about their resi- 
dence. The curates were then examined, and they said 
theirs was a most respectable parish clerk, who wore 
a gown, and they had always most solemnly given a 
like injunction to him. The clerk was then called, and 
he declared no man in the parish had a more excellent 
careful wife than he had, and that he daily gave her 
most solemnly a like injunction. She then made her 
appearance, and said that she must sometimes be about 
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her own, and not about parish business ; but that she 
had two female servants, as discreet as any in the 
parish, and she had always given them a like solemn 
injunction, when anybody brought a paper about pub- 
lication of banns in her and her husband's absence, to 
make proper inquiries about the parties' residence. All 
this put Lord Thurlow out of humour, and he then 
said to me angrily, ' Sir, why have you not prosecuted, 
under the Act of Parliament, all the parties concerned 
in this abominable marriage ? ' To which I answered : 
' That it was a very difficult business to prosecute ; that 
the Act, it was understood, had been drawn by Lord 
Mansfield, and Mr. Attorney-Genercd Thurlow, and 
Mr. Solicitor-General Wedderburne, and unluckily they 
had made all parties present at the marriage guilty of 
felony ; and as nobody could prove the marriage except 
a person who had been present at it, there could be no 
prosecution, because nobody present could be compelled 
to be a witness.' — ^This put an end to the matter." 

It was extraordinary that the duke and Lady 
Augusta should have been descended from common 
royal ancestors in no less than three different royal 
lines. Both were descended from James IL, King of 
Scotland, whose son and daughter were James IIL and 
Princess Mary Stewart, who married into the Hamilton 
family. After a descent of many generations the two 
lines were thus reunited. Again, a daughter of Edward 
IV., Princess Elizabeth, married Henry VII., from whom 
sprang a Queen of Scotland, married to James IV., from 
whom the duke descended, and Princess Mary, Queen 
of France, from whom the Lady Augusta descended. 
Finally, from Louis L, Duke of Montpensier, another 
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descent was clearly established for both, while the Lady- 
Augusta made out a distant descent from Charles VIL, 
King of France. Nothing so well as this instance would 
show that noble blood runs in the veins of many Scotch 
families. 

There had been this reason for their eagerness for a 
second ceremony : Lady Augusta was approaching her 
confinement. This further ceremony took place on^ 
December 5, 1793. In January, 1794, their son, Sir 
Augustus D'Este was born, who was destined in after 
years to give the royal family a good deal of trouble, by 
his honourable perseverance in asserting his claims to 
recognition. Such an important act could not be long 
concealed. 

The king, when he learned the truth, at once took 
proceedings to annul the contract. A suit for nullity 
of the marriage was instituted by one Hesseltine, as 
proctor for his majesty, against the Lady Augusta 
Murray, and a decree was pronounced by Sir W. Wynne, 
Dean of the Arches, on July 14, 1799, declaring that in 
respect to the first marriage, ** or rather show and effigy 
of marriage^ had, or solemnised, or pretended to be 
had and solemnised," at Kome, " there is not sufiicient 
proof by witnesses that any such act, or rather show 
and eflSgy, was had." 

The duke at first vehemently took up her cause, 
declaring that " she was defenceless in the absence of her 
husband." Further, he was abroad at the time ; he was 
no party to the suit ; he did not accept the sentence, 
which he described in his letter as ' barbarous, inhuman 
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— procured by a fraud committed on the naturally just 
feelings of George IIL — despotic, and dreadful sentence/" 
"This lawsuit," he wrote, "was begun immediately 
after my departure from England in January, 1794, and 
conducted with great inhumanity, as is not only not 
sanctioned by the laws of our country, but even in 
defiance of them. My idfe was prosecuted the second 
day after she was brought to bed, and perfectly defence- 
less, for her husband was absent." 

It is pleasant to find the husband standing up for his 
afflicted wife with such loyalty ; but this gradually 
became enfeebled, and he soon deserted her cause. 

An attempt had been made to gain the assistance of 
the lady herself by a dazzling promise or hope " of a 
provision from the crown," if she abstained from pressing 
her claims. 

Keturning now to the marriage which was the cause of 
these troubles, it may be said that there was some excuse 
for the unreasoning despotism of the old king, in the 
repeated vagaries of his brothers, whose example he 
might assume would have the worst effect upon his sons. 
As we have seen, the Duke of Gloucester married the 
Countess Waldegrave, who was moreover illegitimate; 
while five years later the Duke of Cumberland married 
Mrs. Horton. Both these alliances were declared about 
the same time, and it was natural they should have 
irritated the king exceedingly. A bill was accordingly 
introduced into Parliament in 1773, making the mar- 
riage of any descendant of George II. under twenty-five, 
and without the king's consent, absolutely null and 
void. The debates that attended its progress were 
exceedingly vigorous, and some of the speeches were 
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spirited and even witty. It was received, Walpole said, 
with the " utmost coldness and disgust ; " and the chief 
argument against it was its un-English and unconstitu- 
tional character. It was urged, and justly so, that this 
was adding to the prerogatives of the crown, and dis- 
turbing the balance of the various elements in the state. 
The crown indeed was severely hit all through ; perhaps 
best of all by Lord Folkestone, who sarcastically recalled 
the king's famous speech about being bom and educated 
a Briton — a king who was placing such a stigma on 
Britons. The hardship and absurdity of the measure 
was also put forward ; for the descendants of George II. 
might amount to over a thousand in time, according to 
the horseshoe progression, and where were husbands or 
wives to be procured for them ? It was therefore a 
virtual prohibition from marriage, and a "perpetual 
restraint." And a ridiculous inconsistency, taken in 
connection with this view ^of the matter, was that the 
House had just been discussing the Thirty-nine Articles 
and had affirmed them ; one of which was that all 
Christians had a right to marry. Frequent allusions 
were made to the Star Chamber, and Dowdeswell made a 
telling point when he asked, " Why a man should not 
be thought fit to marry before twenty-five, when he was 
thought fit to reign at eighteen ? " 

This last point indeed redeemed the bill, for this 
limitation up to twenty-five years of age, under which 
the king's consent was necessary, virtually made him 
guardian during a long minority. After that age, if the 
king still refused his consent, the prince might give 
notice to the privy council ; and if, after a year's 
interval, the Parliament did not object, the marriage 
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might take place. Now this portion the king was 
evidently induced to adopt, from the belief that Parlia- 
ment would always be as eager to indorse the royal 
wishes as it was then. But a royal prince might now 
marry a washerwoman, and the House of Commons 
would find it contrary to its temper and constitution to 
dream of interfering. 

But the real monstrousness of the Koyal Marriage Act 
lay in the penalty — viz. the nullity and voidableness of 
the marriage. This is almost unchristian ; and though 
the present system of divorce, on account of guilt or 
cruelty, may be at least intelligible, the idea of dissolv- 
ing an honourable contract between those " whom God 
has joined" on the mere whim of a parent seems 
unworthy of a soi-disant religious country. At the 
present day, however, it may be doubted whether the 
nation would tolerate the dissolution of such an unequal 
marriage, but still one of affection, even if the sovereign 
was inclined to exert the powers given by Act of 
Parliament. 

In 1804, this poor ill-used lady had to apply to the 
Court of Chancery, praying that Mr. Coutts might be 
directed to pay over to her a sum of £4000 a year out 
of the £12,000 annuity paid by him to the duke, which 
sum of £4000 had been settled on her by deed for 
the support of her children and their education. As, 
however, the duke was at Lisbon, the Court declined to 
comply with the application, but saw no objection to 
making an order to restrain Mr. Coutts from receiving 
the money at all. But, indeed, the family troubles that 
came of this unlucky business extended to many years. 
There had been two children of the marriage : Augustus, 
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born in 1794, afterwards Sir Augustus D'Este; and 
a daughter, Maria D'Este — names taken from the Italian 
ancestors of both husband and wife. When the son 
grew up he became very clamorous and troublesome, 
particularly to King William IV., in his claims for 
recognition, which were steadily resisted. 

The Duke of Sussex, in 1809, applied to appoint 
Lord Moira guardian over his children, and the Court 
ordered the Lady D'Ameland to give them up. She 
demurred, and appealed to the Lord Chancellor, who, 
however, confirmed the decision. The ground of the 
duke's behaviour was that he heard that their mother 
was bringing them up in the idea that **they were 
princes and princesses." Lord Fincastle, Lady Augusta's 
brother, addressed a curious letter to Lord Moira on the 
subject, saying, in a deferential tone, that he did contest 
the decisions of the law as to his sister's marriage, and 
that their only wish was to obtain "the favour and 
patronage of the royal family." The little boy had, 
indeed, written a schoolboy's letter, but " the fellow had 
a high spirit, and is of maturity suflficient to discover 
that some privileges of his birth have been denied to 
him." He hinted, however, that his sister rested her 
claims on the marriage in a foreign country being 
valid. 

In 1831, Sir Augustus D'Este filed a bill in Chancery, 
in which, after reciting the facts of the marriage and 
circumstances connected with the landed property of 
his mother, and the creation of his father as Duke of 
Sussex, Earl of Inverness, etc., it submitted " that Sir 
Augustus D'Este was entitled to examine witnesses to 
prove the marriage, and that it was good and valid; and 
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to perpetuate the testimony of other witnesses," the 
clergyman being then over eighty years of age. 

This was granted as a matter of course. He took 
the opportunity of obtaining the opinion of influential 
counsel on his case, and queries were submitted to Sir 
Stephen Lushington and Mr. Grifl&ths to the following 
effect, and which were thus answered by them : 

1. Whether the Royal Marriage Act extended to 
marriages contracted out of Great Britain ? — which was 
answered in the negative. 

2. Whether the Roman marriage could not have 
been sustained ? They held that it could, and were 
altogether favourable to the marriage. They further 
held that " it would be very dangerous for the son and 
daughter of the marriage, viz. Sir Augustus D'Este and 
his sister, to contract a marriage without complying 
with the requisitions of the Royal Marriage Act, or 
without giving notice to the crown." 

Mr. O'ConneU's opinion was also sought, who gave 
it in the most thorough-going fashion that the "status of 
Sir. Augustus and his sister was that of a prince and 
princess of the blood royal in England, and that as 
regards the Kingdom of Ireland it was a true marriage." 
Very cogent arguments could indeed be urged in favour 
of the lady's claim. ''^ 

Mrs. Trench thus sketches the duke when a young 
man: 

" I have just had a visit of two hours from Prince 
Augustus. He is taller and larger than Prince 
Adolphus, and much resembles the Prince of Wales. 

* Mdlle. d'Este married Sir T. Wilde, later Lord Truro, and Lord 
Chancellor. 
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His hair is too scientifically and studiously dressed to 
be very becoming, but on the whole his exterior is to be 
admired. He appears to have a fund of conversation, 
and great fluency. His vanity is so undisguised that it 
wears the form of frankness, and therefore gives no 
disgust. I mentioned to him that I had heard of his 
excellence in singing, and he agreed that he possessed 
it without the least hesitation, adding, * I had the most 
wonderful voice that ever was heard — three octaves — 
aud I do understand music. I practised eight hours a 
day in Italy. One may boast of a voice, as it is a gift 
of nature.' Yet his vanity is so blended with civility 
and a desire to please, that I defy any person with a 
good heart to dislike it." 

PBINCB AUGUSTUS TO MR. HIPPISLEY. 

"Prince Augustus gives Mr. Hippisley his best 
thanks for the communication of Sir Godfrey's letter^ 
and begs him to make his best compliments to Sir G. 
and Lady Webster. Should Mr. Hippisley not know a 
hon mot made on Wyndham's duel, the following are the 
verses, taken from Voltaire, and, with a little alteration^ 
appHed very apropos to the circumstance. 

" Mr. Wyndham's speech to Castelli : 

" La terre de ton sang ne sera point rongie, 
Castelli, soit content je te donne ta Vie. 

" Castelli answers : 

" Ta generosite, digne fils d' Albion, 
Me ravit pour jamais Thonneur du Panthfeon. 

" This relates to a speech made to him that if he 
was killed the National Assembly would erect a monu- 
ment to him." 
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Here, however, is a letter of a more angry com- 
plexion, in which the writer seems to resent the treat- 
ment he had been subjected to in warm language. 



DUKE OP SUSSEX TO 



August 1st, 1803. 
My dear Lord, 

In consequence of your lordship's assurance 

of the determination of the Prince Eegent to receive me 

on his return, I will not, for the present, take a final 

resolution, and therefore I will not leave the palace for 

the present. By this packet I promise your lordship to 

make no mention of the unpleasant scenes I have 

experienced, as you assure me, no ofl&cial or private 

despatch goes from this Court to England. So far your 

lordship will find me perfectly willing to yield. In 

what concerns the prime minister, that is a subject 

which must be treated separately, but for which purpose, 

before I take any steps, I could wish first an interview 

with your lordship. This you may give at your 

pleasure. 

These few words will convince your lordship of the 

sincerity with which I subscribe myself. 

Your devoted, 

Augustus Frederick. 



DUKE OP SUSSEX TO 



"My dear Lord, 

" It is late,- and consequently this letter can only 
reach your lordship to-morrow morning. I am sorry, my 
lord, I cannot satisfy your lordship as to the point 
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of remaining at the palace of M. ; but the 

assurances, after the explanations I gave your lord- 
ship ofl&cially have not been received, which, to speak 
to you clearly, was it not with a conciliating view, 
would have been humiliating on my part. The Prince 
Regent's ministers (for it cannot be the Prince Eegent 
himself, but the ministers who abused his throne) are 
not satisfied, but still talk of reconciliation ; which they 
themselves have made necessary by giving the whole 
business an air of importance which it does not deserve, 
and which has even made the French minister take 
notice of it, send copies of my letter and lodge a com- 
plaint at home against me. It is incompatible with my 
dignity or with my sentiments to own any further 
obligation of this sort to his royal highness for the 
present. I am, in the opinion of these gentlemen, 
guilty, and, in such a case as they have engaged his 
royal highness to break the law of hospitality and forbid 
me to visit him while being in his own palace, it behoves 
me to facilitate this measure, and, for his own sake as 
for my own credit, not to remain any longer in the 
palace. The more so, as in this case I announce to 
your lordship my departure for England in a few days. 
Had I not conceived your lordship would have denied the 
audience after having promised it me, I should not have 
asked you a second time for the same favour. As to 
the other points, I do not touch upon them, for it would 
be useless taking up your time after the clear statement 
you have made me of the situation in which you your- 
self are placed between his royal highness the Prince 
Eegent and me. I consider, for my part, the affair as 
finished ; and it is impossible for me to make any new 
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assurance, because, in the first place, in not accepting 
them, and the only ones I could make, the prime 
minister seems to doubt either your lordship's or my 
word, which, as the king's son and a British subject, I 
can as little allow of for your lordship's as well as my 
own credit ; and secondly, because I applied to your 
lordship for personal redress from an insult oflfered by 
the prime minister to me, which, though not pointedly 
refused, was politically, by an assurance of your lord- 
ship." 

All the royal brothers were fond of making speeches, 
and often displayed their oratorical powers in public. 
These efforts were not very conspicuous as specimens 
of oratory; but the Dukes of York and Sussex spoke 
at least with spirit. The Duke of Clarence indulged 
in a strange rambling style that was often the amuse- 
ment of the contemporaries. They were noted, too, for 
a lack of the proper restraints and decorum, and would 
take different sides in debate, and attack each other in a 
rather unbecoming fashion. The Duke of Sussex, on 
the occasion of the second Eegency Bill, delivered him- 
self in a very spirited style., 

*'My lords, if I understand anything of the con- 
stitution of my country, the ministers of the sovereign 
are a set of men whom the king calls to his councils, 
and therefore are they styled his confidential servants. 
They are to take the pleasure of their sovereign, to 
advise him upon all matters wherein the welfare and 
interests of his people are concerned, to the best of 
their knowledge and judgment, for which they are 
responsible to Parliament. In consequence of their re- 

VOL. n. F 
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presentations, his majesty commands them how to act ; 
and for the execution of these royal commands, they arc 
equally amenable to the grand tribunal of the empire. 

" Now, then, my lords, are we to allow ourselves to 
be persuaded, dare those ministers assert, that they have 
acted as they would have advised their royal master, 
whom they have not seen for these last eight weeks, 
with whom they have had no personal communication, 
who has no free will of his own, and who is separated 
from all the tenderest ties of nature ? My lords, if 
these late courageous ministers have acted, they have 
usurped a power which they have &o right to exercise. 
If they have been frightened — if they have hesitated — 
^ they have stumhledy and not acted, why then, my 
lords, they are equally treasonable for allowing the 
magistracy of royalty to be suspended for such a length 
of time ; which is a situation the constitution can never 
know, and, of course, can never acknowledge. It is a 
shock the most dreadful, the most deadly, the con- 
stitution has ever received since the period of the 
Eevolution. 

" My lords, the sovereign is a sole corporation ; he 
never dies; he enjoys a political immortality. In at- 
tempting, therefore, the destruction of this grand con- 
stitutional principle, these late ministers of his majesty 
have committed a regicide act against the magistracy of 
royalty. 

"My lords, I hear of restrictions in the regency. 
I say, my lords, these restrictions cannot, must not be. 
If you feel the necessity of a regent, he must have full 
powers, and not be the very mummery or mockery of 
royalty — which is the system ministers are anxious to 
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adopt. He must be, my lords, an efficient magistrate, with 
those prerogatives which the common law of England 
assigns to a king, and which the people of the United 
Kingdom have a right to demand. The law has frequently- 
provided a remedy of a regency for the infancy of our 
kings. So if a king should fall into such an unfortunate 
situation as assimilates him to that position, then the 
estates of the realm may, upon the parity of the case, 
seek the remedy provided for an infant, and lodge the 
power in a regent. And as, in the weakness of infancy, 
a prince regent has always, in law, had the same power 
with the king, who has not, or, from misfortunes, can- 
not have a will, therefore, the regent's will is the same 
as the king's will, and consequently the power ought, 
and must be the same — ^but with this security, that, in 
the exercise of his important functions, the right of the 
sovereign is owned by the regent to remain in the 
king, and that he becomes the crown guardian of those 
rights. 

" Feeling as I do at this moment, my lords, I can- 
not conclude otherwise than by imploring your lord- 
ships to pay your most serious attention to a subject in 
which the vital parts of our constitution are concerned, 
and in quoting the words of a late learned lord who 
filled the woolsack at the former and similar momentous 
period of 1788 — ' May God forget me, if I forget my 
king 1 ' — and to which pious and fervent ejaculation I 
must further add with equal. devotion — May God forget 
me, if I forget the constitution of this country ! — that 
constitution which placed my family upon the throne of 
these realms ; that constitution which has been long our 
pride, and the envy of all surrounding nations ; and for 

F 2 
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the want of which blessing they have all been con- 
founded into one horrible mass of anarchy, ruin and 
despair, while we stand secure of revolutions, firm as a 
rock ; as a great beacon of civil, constitutional, and 
religious liberty, in the midst of a subjugated and 
desolated world ; that constitution for which my family 
have pledged themselves to live and die." 

The spirit of partisanship ranged him in opposition 
to his brother when regent and king, and took the 
indiscreet shape of siding with the daughter against 
her father. In 1814, on the memorable night of the 
"elopement" from Warwick House, he succeeded in 
inducing her to return, or at least helped to induce her ; 
and perhaps prompted by this success began to put 
himself forward as her champion. It is not unamusing 
to find how soon and how summarily he was brought to 
order by the ministers. On July 17th he addressed the 
following bold challenge to Lord Liverpool : 

Kensington Palace. 
My Loed, 

I conceive it my duty, in the character of a 

Peer and Privy Councillor, to address myself directly to 

your Lordship, who is at the head of His Eoyal Highness 

the Prince Eegent's confidential servants, considering 

that a representation of so serious a nature as the 

following, however painful on my part to make, will 

be forwarded with more delicacy by you, than if I were 

to submit it in person to His Eoyal Highness ; while, at 

the same time, it becomes more ofl&cial. 

The recent occurrences which have taken place, with 

respect to Her Eoyal Highness the Princess Charlotte 
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of Wales, are too well known to your Lordship and me 
to admit of a denial for a moment. 

The anxiety created by them in the public mind, 
and the uneasiness they produce in my own, from a 
warm and truly disinterested attachment to her person, 
will remove any surprise on your Lordship's part at my 
expressing to you my sentiments and feelings on this 
important subject. 

Weighty indeed must every topic be in which the 
welfare and tranquillity of the country at large are 
concerned ; and no one, in my opinion, can be more 
serious than the situation of the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales ; for the question cannot be quieted by stating it 
as a mere private family concern, upon which parental 
feelings alone are to be consulted. 

The peculiar position of Her Royal Highness makes 
it necessary for her to be considered the child of England; 
this, under every circumstance, would be the case — she is 
so deemed in law at all times — ^but it is a consideration 
more particularly important now from the unfortunate 
state in which the royal family find themselves placed at 
the present moment. 

Viewed consequently in this light, no step can be 
taken relative to the Princess Charlotte, without the 
advice and recommendation of the servants of the crown, 
who, of necessity, must be considered as responsible for 
the same. Various reports of a most distressing nature, 
extremely injurious to the royal family in general, and 
more particularly unfavourable to some of the illustrious 
individuals, are in circulation, relative to this unhappy 
event (which, with all human ingenuity, it is impossible 
to represent but as a mere impulse of a momentary 
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passion) ; and the complete seclusion of Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Charlotte of Wales from the 
public eye has considerably added to the agitation. 

As for myself, independent of the ties of blood, I 
feel peculiarly anxious on this occasion : first, from a 
fervent devotion to the welfare of my country; and, 
secondly, from having concurred with others in per- 
suading Her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales to return home (which, if resisted in the first 
instance, would have been a difl&cult point to force). I 
consider myself in a great measure responsible to the 
nation, as well as to Her Royal Highness, should any 
measures of violence and rigour have been adopted 
towards her person since she has taken up her abode at 
Carlton House, and of which no information has been 
received to remove these fears, except by newspapers, 
that are only calculated to mislead the public, and to 
increase the reasonable suspicion of the close confinement, 
to which is now added a report of her speedy removal 
from the metropolis. 

It is well known, my Lord, that the physicians 
have, under their hands, strongly recommended sea 
bathing to Her Royal Highness ; and I believe I may 
assert that they consider ease of mind as necessary to 
her recovery. If she were not to go to the seaside, and 
were to continue distressed in spirits, melancholy 
indeed would be the reflection that the health of this 
illustrious personage, in whose welfare the country is 
so deeply interested, should be neglected or impaired 
for the sake of carrying into effect measures which 
can only have been advised and recommended by the 
Cabinet. 
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It is with this view, and for the sake of tran- 
quillising my anxiety and fears on the subject, that I 
request, through your lordfihip, to be permitted to see 
Her Koyal Highness, in order that I may be convinced 
that no severe confinement or harsh treatment has been 
used towards the Princess Charlotte ; in case of a refusal, 
or on receiving an unsatisfactory answer, I do not conceal 
from your Lordship that to-morrow or Tuesday next it is 
my intention to give notice of a motion in the House 
of Lords to inquire into this subject, when, of couxs€^ 
preceding events, connected with the breaking off of the 
marriage of Her Eoyal Highness the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales with the hereditary Prince of Orange, will 
come under consideration, and form a part of the state- 
ment, which I conceive necessary for my own satisfac- 
tion, and in which the characters of all parties are so 
deeply concerned. 

I am, my Lord, with consideration. 
Your Lordship's, etc., 

A. F. 

PS. I beg your Lordship completely to understand 
that I take up this business independent of all party ; 
and for which reason I have not and shall not communi- 
cate with anyone except for legal opinion. 

No notice, we are told, was taken of this appeal, 
and two days later the duke, with much solemnity, 
proceeded to bring his niece's treatment before the 
House of Lords. 

*-'My lords,^' he said, "I rise under a considerable 
degree of embarrassment, and hope to have on this 
account your lordships' indulgence, nor am I capable 
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of describing to you the anxiety which presses on my 
mind. I shall think it sufficient relief to my agitated 
feelings to state certain queries to the noble lord at the 
head of the Treasury, unaccompanied with collateral 
notices, and I trust that his lordship will consider a 
satisfactory answer to be his official duty, and an act of 
becoming deference to the House ; as to me, it is enough 
to have the painful necessity of proposing them to him. 
His lordship will easily perceive, that in seeking the 
present information, I carry myself altogether separately 
from party feeling; and he may rest assured that no 
individual has influenced my conduct, that the situation 
in which I stand calls upon me to make a sacrifice of 
my private sentiments which have usually directed my 
parliamentary proceedings, that a sense of rectitude 
alone has induced me, unauthorised by the advice of 
any. My questions relate to what has recently occurred, 
and are well known to the public, but the persons con- 
sulted upon the occasion must doubtless be still more 
intimately acquainted with them. As to other persons, 
I must always express myself with dutiful respect. With 
this prefacing, I proceed to lay down my questions, and 
if the noble lord have difficulties in comprehending 
them precisely, then will I repeat them. In the first 
place I desire to know, ' Whether, since the removal of 
her royal highness the Princess Charlotte to Carlton 
House, her royal highness has been allowed that com- 
munication and intercourse with her friends and connec- 
tions which she previously enjoyed ?" Here the Duke o^ 
Sussex waited for an answer from the Earl of Liverpool 
but none being returned his royal highness went on : "If 
the noble earl do not think proper to give an answer to 
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this question, I shall proceed to my second : his lordship 
may wish to answer them altogether. I have proposed 
to myself no entangling plans, but simply want to be 
made acquainted with the circumstances of an occur- 
rence which has perplexed the public mind, and given 
to me particular uneasiness. My second question is : 
'Whether Princess Charlotte, since her going to 
Carlton House, has been permitted the free exercise of 
her pen, and to communicate without let or control with 
whatever friend she may choose to write to ; and has 
been given the same liberty of using and disposing her 
papers according to her own inclination, as she had 
while residing in Warwick House ? ' 

" In the third place I am fain to know : * Whether 
her royal highness has been allowed the same personal 
freedom which she had before coming to Carlton House, 
and such as people not in confinement are used to ? ' 

** Fourth : * Whether the same advice with respect 
to sea bathing was given to her royal highness in 
the course of last year, which was suggested in the 
present ? ' 

" Fifth : * Whether her royal highness having ex- 
ceeded by a half year the eighteenth year of her age 
(the period after which parliament has acknowledged 
the fitness of members of the royal family to preside 
over the government of the country), there is any inten- 
tion of making for her royal highness such a provision 
as might enable her to mix with the high ranks of the 
land, she that is destined to possess a situation of the 
first eminence and power which the constitution of Great 
Britain recognises ? ' " 

A considerable pause ensued when the Duke of 
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Sussex had sat down ; and with visible reluctance Lord 
Liverpool addressed himself to the House. 

" He hoped he might safely leave their lordships to 
consider whether or not such questions ought to be 
started, and, when started, whether they could with 
propriety be answered? The Prince Eegent was the 
father of his family, and to his prerogative it belonged 
to direct the concerns of it as he might himself suppose 
to be advisable. He, under the present circumstances, 
confidently trusted that their lordships would be for- 
ward to believe that his royal highness did all in his 
power to promote the comfort and ultimate happiness of 
his daughter, and the more his royal highness's conduct 
to her was known, the greater opinion must they enter- 
tain of his desire for her honour and prosperity, notwith- 
standing to raise questions on the subject, would bear 
by implication a disagreeable appearance, as unmerited 
as it was unnecessary." 

" The Duke of Sussex said he had listened with ex- 
treme attention to what had fallen from his lordship, 
but he did not clearly understand him ; he seemed to 
suppose that some disrespect was ofiered to a great 
character in what he had propounded; if such were 
his meaning, he could most truly aver that his lordship 
had fallen into a mistake, that nothing could be more 
remote to his intention. Had he, contrary to his wish,, 
expressed himself in that manner, he must have violated 
the rules of decorum established in the House, and there 
were present noble lords who could have set him rights 
if, in their sense, he had been wrong. Such a design, 
he altogether disclaimed; but his lordship, while he 
obliged him by letting his thoughts transpire upon this. 
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point, had by no means replied to his questions in a 
satisfactory manner, and he should introduce a formal 
motion to gain the necessary knowledge, on the Friday 
next. 

" The lord chancellor, on this, interposed, and gave 
his royal highness what amounted to a severe rebuke. 
He conceived that the duty he owed to the prince and 
the people required him to notice the proceedings of 
the evening. He said he could not give a silent 
vote. He was persuaded that the royal duke had no 
intention disrespectful toward the great person alluded 
to, but he must take the liberty of saying that if his- 
noble friend had answered those questions, he would 
have been guilty of a breach of his duty ; he would 
have betrayed his duty to his sovereign ; and if he had 
answered the question repecting the princess's communi- 
cation with her friends and connections (it might as well 
have been said of her enemies) he himself would never 
again have conversed with him. Could such a question 
be said to convey no imputation ? But if it were only 
upon the ministers of the Crown that the animadversion 
was intended to attach — if it were made but in reference 
to the advice which it might be supposed that they had 
offered — he must say that the subject was one upon 
which the constitution had given to no man a right of 
interposing lightly. The great person alluded to had 
the exclusive title to direct the education of his child ; 
at least, a very strong ground indeed must be laid to- 
warrant the interposition of Parliament with respect 
to advice so given and followed. And he had the 
satisfaction of being able to state, in the face of 
the country, that the whole conduct of that great 
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person toward his illustrious daughter had been such 
as to merit the applause, and not the censure, of the 
country." 

The day appointed for renewing the subject came 
round ; but, meanwhile, it was whispered that the regent 
had given his royal highness such a rating for his con- 
duct that he shrank from moving farther in the matter. 
No fresh step was taken, and "a convenient fit ot 
asthma," it was given out, prevented his royal highness 
appearing. 

" Two or three days later he came to excuse himself, 
and to declare that he was not * now disposed to for- 
ward the business,' as he had learned from the news- 
papers that her royal highness had been in town, after 
her removal to Cranbourn House, and was in all respects 
unconfined in the exercise of her personal will, and he 
trusted the most lenient and kind means would be used 
in the treatment of her royal highness for the time to 
come. Severity and exact discipline ill comported 
with the natural temper of the princess; and it was 
probably owing to agitations of mind that her indis- 
position had advanced upon her ; but since there was 
every likelihood that benefit would be derived from 
a residence by the sea-coast, and that was now pre- 
scribed by persons eminent in the faculty, he did 
not doubt but the earliest opportunity would be taken 
to provide a suitable place, and that her retirement 
would be free from the interruptions of trouble and 
anxieties, her mind now requiring to be soothed. He 
was quite convinced that nothing could induce her royal 
highness to change the resolution she had come to upon 
a certain matter, and he pleased himself with the hope 
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that no attempts would be made to renew the primary 
cause of her late mental suflferings. 

'* But before the illustrious duke sat down, he could 
not abstain from furnishing some useful hints to the 
noble and learned lord upon the woolsack. ' Lord Bacon/ 
he said, * judged of reading that it rendered men erudite, 
that writing made correct men, and that conversation 
tended to make men ready ; ' thus concluded the duke's 
interference. 

" Lord Liverpool highly approved of the determina- 
tion of the duke, and he was very happy to find that 
the subject was not to go through any tedious debate, 
nor be submitted to an unnecessary investigation," etc. 

What the sarcastic allusions to the lord chamberlain 
were intended to point at is not very clear. 

When the Keform Bill was brought, the duke took a 
vehement part in its support, and when it was finally 
passed is described as uttering fervent ejaculations : 
" Thank God he lived to see that day. Now he did not 
care what occurred to him." 

As he used to tell his young aide-de-camp, Mr. 
Keppel, the present Earl of Albemarle, he was an early 
sufierer in the good cause. When only seven years old 
he was, by order of the king, locked up in his nursery, 
and sent supperless to bed, for wearing Admiral Keppel's 
election colours. 

" The occasion was the contest for the borough of 
Windsor, in 1780. In the preceding year Admiral 
Keppel had been brought to a court-martial, and honour- 
ably acquitted. On the dissolution of parliament 
the admiral found that he was opposed by a candidate 
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of the king's own choosing. I have heard my father 
and the late Sir Robert Adair repeatedly affirm that 
George III. canvassed the town in person against 
their uncle. Special mention used to be made of a 
•certain silk mercer, a stout Keppelite, who would mimic 
the king's peculiar voice and manner as his majesty 
entered his shop and muttered, in his hurried way : 
* The queen wants a gown — wants a gown. No Keppel 
— no Keppel.' " 

In the year 1820 the Duke of Sussex was indiscreet 
enough to display his sympathies in a very marked 
manner, taking part against his brother in the great 
family quarrel, attending public meetings, etc., when 
he must have heard much that it was indecorous he 
should have listened to. 

On the passing of the "Six Acts," that severe 
measure of repression. Lord Albemarle was to take the 
chair at Norwich, at the next anniversary of Fox's 
birthday. The Duke of Sussex attended. A large party 
accordingly repaired to Holkham, *' Coke of Norfolk's " 
seat, where the duke and his friends were entertained. 

" Mr. Coke was in his sixty-sixth year, and retained 
much of that prepossessing appearance which in his 
youthful days had procured for him at Eome the appel- 
lation of the * handsome Englishman.' Among the most 
ardent of his admirers in the eternal city was Princess 
Louise de Stolberg, wife of the Count of AllDany, 
James II.'s unfortunate grandson, * Prince Charlie.' As an 
acknowledgment of the impression which young Coke's 
^ood looks had produced on the countess, she insisted 
upon making him a present of his own portrait, which is 
now at Longford Hall, Derbyshire. Over one of the 
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chimney-pieces in the saloon at Holkham is a charming 
full-length picture of Coke, by Gainsborough, the last 
portrait, I believe, painted by that artist, who thence- 
forth confined himself to landscapes. Mr. Coke is 
depicted in the act of loading a gun ; a dog is at his 
feet. He wears long boots, a broad-brimmed hat, and 
the shooting-jacket of a century ago." 

At the banquet, the extraordinary spectacle was 
offered of the regent's brother listening to this string 
of seditious toasts : 

** The King, in solemn silence.*' This was probably 
the last time that the health of George III. was given 
at a public meeting. He was known to be rapidly 
sinking, and he died a few days later. " The Prince 
Eegent, in silence." In deference to our illustrious 
visitor, the following words that usually accompanied 
this toast were omitted : " May he never forget those 
principles which placed his family on the throne of these 
realms." On one occasion when the health of the regent 
with the above affix was proposed, the band struck up 
the well-known air "Hope told a flattering tale." '* The 
Constitution, according to the principles of the Revo- 
lution of 1688." "The Memory of Charles James Fox, 
in respectful silence." "The Respectability of the 
Crown, the Durability of the Constitution, and the 
Liberty of the Subject." "The Cause for which 
Hampden Bled on the Field, and Sydney and Russell 
on the Scaffold." " May the Example of one Revolu- 
tion prevent the necessity of another ! " In the intervals 
between the toasts and speeches several songs were 
sung, principally composed for the occasion by John 
Taylor, of Norwich. 
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" Nor must I pass over in silence a song, by John 

Taylor, entitled, ' The Trumpet of Liberty ;' the chorus 

was taken up by the assembled guests upstanding. 

Among the five hundred voices raised on the occasion 

that of the Duke of Sussex was distinctly audible. It 

ran thus : 

* FaU, tyrants, fall, f aU, fall ! 
These are the days of Liberty ; 
EaU, tyrants, faU.' 

" The Duke of Sussex went from Tonbridge Wells to 
pay a visit of congratulation to the queen at Branden- 
burg House. On his return I accompanied him to a 
meeting at the * Wells,' where such of the visitors as 
disapproved of the ministerial attempt to set aside the 
law of the land, endeavoured to get up an address to 
the queen congratulating her upon her escape out of the 
hands of her enemies. The duke took a prominent part 
in the proceedings. That same evening there was a ball 
at the Assembly Booms ; but at midnight the local 
authorities, who were of the adverse faction, took away 
our fiddlers, and the master of the ceremonies withdrew 
his countenance from us by retiring. But we elected 
Mr. Douglas Kinnaird our provisional master of the 
ceremonies, and under his tuition went through the 
figures of the quadrille without instrumental music, 
humming the tunes, as well as our laughter would 
enable us to do so. 

" From Tonbridge Wells I went with the Duke of 
Sussex to Battle Abbey, on a visit to Sir Godfrey 
Webster. At the bottom of the hill on which the town 
of Battle is built the horses were taken out of the 
carriage, and we were dragged up to the abbey by the 
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populace amidst cries of the 'Queen and Sussex for 
ever ! ' Here a large party was assembled to meet the 
duke, among whom were Sir Francis Burdett and Mr. 
Hobhouse, the then Radical members for Westminster, 
and other advanced members of the Liberal party." 

Such are Lord Albemarle's agreeable recollections. 
It is pleasant to think this venerable nobleman still 
lives. 

The duke, as he grew old, was well remembered 
as the indefatigable and useful "taker of the chair" 
at public dinners for charitable institutions, where he 
acquitted himself excellently, making the conventional 
appeals with due eflfect. He also collected a library, 
the sale of which, after his death, excited much atten- 
tion among bibliophilists. The late Mr. Adolphus, the 
well-known advocate, who became acquainted with him 
in these days, reports some pleasant conversations with 
him. The first of these interviews is thus described : 

"I was shown into an inner apartment, where I 
had been on a former occasion. I found the duke 
dressed very lightly, a black velvet cap on his head, and 
a meerschaum pipe smoking, not tobacco, but some 
fragrant herb. 

"The duke talked much, and very freely and 
sensibly. He spoke of late measures respecting Canada, 
without vindicating the edicts of Lord Durham, but 
justly censuring the haste shown in condemning them : 
he said much that showed deep reflection and good sense 
on this subject. 

" * I declare solemnly,' said the Duke of Sussex, ex- 
plaining his share in the transaction of his niece's elope- 

YOU II. o 
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ment, ' I never heard a word about it till after it had 
taken place. I was dining at the house of a nobleman 
when a note was brought me from Charlotte. As she 
wrote a most illegible scrawl I did not attempt to de- 
cipher it, but put it into my pocket. Shortly after came 
another note. Conceiving that it might be something 
important, I read it, and having done so, excused myself 
to my party, and went off to Connaught Place, to the 
house of the Princess of Wales. Going in I saw a 
person whom I had never seen before, and who, the 
princess informed me, was Mr. Brougham. '* He is, I 
presume," said I, " your legal adviser ? " Being told he 
was, I addressed him : " Pray, sir," said I, " supposing 
that the Prince Kegent, acting in the name and on 
behalf of his majesty, were to send a sufficient force 
to break the doors of the house and carry away the 
princess, would resistance in such a case be lawful ? " 
He answered, "It would not." " Then, my dear," said 
I to the Princess Charlotte, " you hear what the law 
is, and I can only advise you to return with as much 
speed and as little noise as possible." ' And my advice 
was followed. Going away he saw the lord chancellor 
and two chief justices in a coach at the door. 

"Speaking of the proceedings against Queen Caroline,, 
he justly attributed to them all the misrule and all the- 
difficulties in government existing in the present day. 
George IV. was, he said, endeavouring to obtain a 
divorce in somcj ecclesiastical court in Germany. The 
duke had, on account of his politics, been for some time 
a stranger at Carlton House, but when he heard this 
rumour he thought it his duty to go there. He first saw 
the king's bosom friend and peculiar adviser, Colonel 
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Bloomfield, and told him what he had heard, adding, 
* If he takes such a measure, depend upon it the king 
will forfeit his throne.' With some difficulty I obtained 
an audience, and repeated my opinion with the same 
strength. 

"In the proceedings on the Bill of Fains and 
Penalties the duke took no part, thinking it improper 
for a prince of the blood to be a party in debates 
where much personal slander and many disrespectful 
observations must necessarily occur. 

"We touched upon the proceedings against the 
Duke of York, of whom he said that they diflfered 
in politics, but a better or a warmer heart never beat 
in a human bosom. He paid a like tribute to the 
Duke of Clarence, adding the irresistible fact, t!hat 
he had unfortunately been all his life so separated 
from good society that he knew not how to govern 
or to choose a ministry. George III., he observed^ 
had been well instructed to rule, and George IV., 
beside the observation of his younger -days, had a 
long course of practice as Prince Eegent. William IV. 
had no such advantages. 

" I went to Kensington, and had a long interview 
with the Duke of Sussex. His royal highness corrected 
the story he told me at my last visit in this particular. 
When he received the Princess Charlotte's note he was 
not dining with a nobleman, but with Mr. TarletoD, 
brother of the general. We talked a good deal about 
the Bible, and the proper sense of the word * inspired,' 
which he illustrated by a reference to the Second Epistle 
of St. Peter, ch. i., ver. 16 to 21. 

"He told me that till he was one-and-twenty his 

a 2 
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pocket-money never exceeded a guinea a week. When 
he was one-and-thirty an income of £2000 a-year was 
allotted to him. He was always in arrear and poor. I 
.spoke of my idea that it would have been well if a bill 
had passed in 1791 giving the king's younger sons 
(perhaps two of them) high positions in the colonies ; for 
instance, he might have been made Viceroy of Canada, 
with power to create an hereditary nobility, and establish 
a church. He seemed much struck with the idea, and 
said he thought such a measure, taken before his time, 
might have saved America. 

" At another interview, in the course of our miscel- 
laneous conversation, the duke touched on the subject of 
marriage and divorce, but recollecting his own case, 
I was obliged to be very guarded in my observations. 
We talked also of crime and the criminal law, and he, 
like all sensible men, regretted the encouragement given 
to murder by several late pardons. 

" On this subject he told me an anecdote of the king, 
his father. When Governor Wall was found guilty, a 
lady (Lady Somerset, I think) waited on his ma- 
jesty with, a petition for a pardon. The king asked upon 
what grounds he could pardon ? Was there any defect 
in the evidence or irregularity in the proceeding ? ' No,' 
said tlie lady, * but I wait on your majesty from the 
prisoner's wife, who will, if he is executed, be reduced to 
the greatest poverty.' ' I am sorry,' said the king, 'for 
the poor woman's distress, but I cannot prevent the due 
execution of the law in such a case; but here are 
a hundred pounds, give her that; I hope it will 
relieve her." 

" On July 16th I had a loDg interview with the Duke 
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of Sussex at Kensington Palace. I was ushered into the 
presence of his royal highness by his mulatto servant. 
He talked much, and in his usual affable manner. He 
spoke very unreservedly of the decrepid state of 
Government, the feeble majority by which ministers are 
supported, and the politicians of former days, particu- 
larly Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox. He said the king his 
father had always the habit of viewing men and their 
motives on the most disadvantageous side, a circum- 
stance which, I said, was inevitable from the intrigues of 
the times before he came to the throne, the frequent 
changes of ministers in his early days, and the manner 
in which he was treated by all parties ; but of his 
placability I mentioned what Lord Sidmouth told me. 
Such was the charm of Mr. Fox's character and manner, 
such the king's sense of his constant defence of him 
against the ruffianism of Lord Grey's cabinet, that when 
his majesty was informed of Mr. Fox's death, he 
exclaimed to Lord Sidmouth, * Good God ! My lord, 
little did I ever think that I should live to lament the 
death of Mr. Fox ! ' In the course of our conversation 
Lady Cecilia Underwood came in. The duke introduced 
me to her, and when she was gone spoke in terms of 
unbounded praise and admiration of her, and said * the 
world will hear more about her before long.' " 

"At another interview on July 23, George IV.," 
he said, "was very profuse in his expenditure and in 
gifts of money. Lord Liverpool knew and would have 
endeavoured to check it, but the king had such a 
serious aflfection of the heart, . that any sudden or 
unexpected opposition might have occasioned his instant 
death. 
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" A journal was kept by one of the physicians of all 
that passed during the king's illness. The original was 
given to Lord Minto, and probably destroyed. A copy 
is in the possession of Lord Holland, and that is perhaps 
in existence. I saw the knife with which Mrs. Nicholson 
laade her attempt on the king's life. It is a common 
green-handled dessert knife. Some persons advised the 
king to give Kensington Palace to be made a hospital, 
but he, disdaining temporary mob popularity, refused, 
saying it might be required as a residence by some of 
his descendants. His royal highness observed that since 
the destruction of the Temple, the Jews have had no 
regular priest, a fact too obvious to be new; yet it never 
struck me, nor did I ever hear it mentioned. He told 
me as a curious anecdote that when Earl Ferrers had 
been convicted of murder, great eflforts were made to 
obtain a pardon, on the ground that he was insane. 
His mother being applied to, and requested to write a 
strong letter on the subject, answered : 'Well, but if I 
do, how am I to marry oflf my daughters ? ' 

"The duke expressed very sound and unpopular 
feelings on the punishment of death, the protection of 
the sovereign, and the too general diflfusion of a little 
learning. Before I left him he said, *I have been 
hoping to see you for some time ; I want so much to 
know if that very clever little poem is, as they say, 
written by a daughter of yours ? ' I said it was written 
by my only daughter. The duke said : * I should like 
to kiss her hand ; how much I wish you would bring her 
some day to see me. I thanked his royal highness 
and said I would. So ended a very agreeable morning. 

" I took Emily to Kensington Palace by appointment 
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to see the Duke of Sussex. He received us in his 
library, and was most gorgeously dressed in a violet 
satin dressing-gown, embroidered waistcoat, and very 
elegant slippers — the usual black velvet cap of course. 
Nothing could exceed his kindness ; he talked a great 
deal to Emily, and showed her some of his curious 
Bibles. Among other things he said : * Now, Miss 
Adolphus, if you should ever hear of anything being 
published or even mentioned as being taken from papers 
of mine, I give you authority to contradict it, for I have 
not a paper in the world. I destroy all letters and 
papers, and not one will remain after me. The man 
whose memoirs and recollections will be of real value to 
the world when he dies is Sir Herbert Taylor ; I know 
of no one who has been so intimately connected and 
acquainted with all Courts in his time, and who could 
give such interesting and valuable details.* 

" The duke kept us quite two hours, and when we 
were nearly going he said : ' How I wish. Miss Adolphus, 
T could do anything to please you. Can you think of 
anything?' A happy thought struck Emily at the 
moment, and she said : ' Yes, there is a thing your 
royal highness can do that would please me extremely 
— it is to give me a ticket for the House of Lords to 
hear the queen prorogue Parliament. I never heard 
her majesty speak, and am told it is so beautiful.' In 
one moment the duke went to his writing-table, and 
brought her two tickets, saying : * A young lady cannot 
go without a chaperon, and here are two; I know 
you will be gratified.' So ended the very pleasant 
morning." 

The duke, as we have seen, was almost passionate 
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in his Liberalism. The American minister, Rush, when 
dining with him in 1820, was astonished at a burst of 
this description, and which seemed to go beyond the 
restraint which his relations to the royal family might 
have enjoined. The minister's account of the scene is 
characteristic : 

"On July 27 I dined with his royal highness the 
Duke of Sussex at Kensington Palace. The Duke sat at 
the head of his table in true old English style, and was 
full of cordiality and conversation. I cannot resist the 
satisfaction of putting down a small part of what fell 
from him. General principles of government coming to 
be spoken of, he expatiated on the benefits of free 
government; declaring, that as all men, kings as well 
as others, were perpetually prone to abuse power when 
they got to the possession of it, the only safe course was 
to limit its exercise by the strictest constitutional rules. 
In the palace of kings, and from the son and brother of 
a king, I should not have been quite prepared for this 
declaration, but that it was not for the first time I had 
heard him converse. The sentiments which it embodied, 
even with new strength and precision, I now listened to 
with renewed pleasure. If such sentiments flourished so 
near the British throne, what may we not be allowed to 
think of the race of sturdy and spirited Englishmen wha 
settled the United States in the days of Elizabeth, 
Cromwell, and the Stuarts ? " 

" Accidentally meeting Lord Mulgrave in the street,'^ 
says Mr. Jerdan, " he told me he was going to join a 
small party of friends and lovers of the drama at Mr. 
Winston's, in Charles Street, Covent Garden, in order to 
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concert the initiation of a club for the promotion of 
dramatic and general interest of the stage. I accom- 
panied him, and 150 eligible members were associated 
on the broad principle that they would combine all the 
essentials of a club, limited to 200, with the advantages 
of literary society, by bringing together the patrons of 
the drama, actors, and dramatic authors, and gentlemen 
who were most eminent in their respective circles, and 
entertaining opinions congenial to the objects in view. 
The list of 200 was immediately filled up, the Duke of 
Sussex elected patron, the Earl of Mulgrave president, 
and Sir George Warrender vice-president. Committee, 
sub-committee, trustees, auditors, etc., were appointed, 
and the limitation of members extended to 300."* 

" On March 18," again says Mr. Kush, the American 
minister, "the Duke of Sussex visited me. He had 
called when I was out. Seeing the secretary of legation 
at Almack's, he fixed to-day for calling again. I stayed 
at home to receive him. 

" An ardour for constitutional liberty pervaded his 
conversation. It rose sometimes to an eloquent bold- 
ness. I had not been prepared for quite as much in a 
prince of the blood, and prized it the more. Passing in 

* The name of the duke is thas to be associated with a pleasant 
society, once an important factor in the convivial associations of town, 
thongh of late years it has lost this distinguishing characteristic. In 
Grarrick Street, Co vent Grarden, is to be found the Grarrick Club, an 
imposing building on the model of other clubs, distinguished by its 
unique gallery of theatrical portraits, formed by Charles Mathews the 
elder, and purchased and presented to the club by Mr. Durrant. At 
the opening festival the Duke of Sussex presided, and a charmingly 
appropriate song, written by James Smith ('* pleasantest of pleasant 
men ") was admirably sung by Braham ; as were also a new glee, by a 
member, chanted by the musical party led by Sir George Smart, and a 
song composed and sung by M. Sola. 
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review some of the speakers in Parliament, he specially 
commended Lords Grey, Holland, Lansdowne, Grenville, 
and Erskine ; and, of the House of Commons — 
Sir Samuel Romilly, Mr. Brougham, and Sir James 
Macintosh. 

" Gibbon was mentioned. He thought highly of his 
historical research, but preferred Addison's style. The 
latter never tired. It was adapted to all subjects. He 
spoke of Mr. Adams, called him his friend, said he had 
known him on the Continent, where, as in England, he 
was esteemed by all to whom he was known. In paying 
a tribute to his talents, he mentioned his knowledge of 
languages. 

" French was spoken of as the language of conver- 
sation in Europe. His royal highness said, that he would 
not perhaps object to this, as it was established; but 
when used as the language of State papers and treaties 
he was disposed to make a quaere. The French was 
acquired by foreigners with sufficient precision for con- 
versation and general purposes of literature ; but in 
-drawing up treaties, where the employment of words in 
their nicest shades of meaning was often of national 
moment, he who wrote in his native language had the 
advantage ; and however slight, it was enough to lay 
the practice open to objection. He would suggest as a 
remedy, that treaties and other solemn State papers, to 
which two or more nations were parties, should be 
drawn up in Latin. This would put modern nations 
upon a par. Each would stand upon the scholarship of 
their public men. It was to this eflfect he spoke. I 
thought it in the natural feeling of an English prince." 

Lady Augusta Murray lived till 1830, having 
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been allowed the slight solatium of the title of " Countess 
of Ameland." The duke, who wa^ now an old man, had 
contracted another attachment. The lady selected 
proved to be Lady Cecilia Gore, ninth daughter of the 
Earl of Arran, and who had married, in 1816, Sir George 
Buggin, knight. ' He died in 1825; and "in May, 1831, 
she assumed her mother's name of Underwood, who had 
been the daughter of Mr. Richard Underwood, a gentle- 
man long residing in Dublin, and well known in that 
€ity." 

"In 1840, the Duke of Sussex," Mr. Eaikes tells us, 
" claimed from the Whig Ministry the public acknow- 
ledgment of his marriage with Lady Cecilia Underwood, 
and an addition of £6000 a year to his income. This 
is the explanation on the occasion of Prince Albert's 
precedence : they first applied to the Duke of Sussex for 
his acquiescence, which he most violently refused. They 
then went to the Duke of Cambridge with the same 
request, to which he made less difficulty, saying that he 
wished to promote harmony in the family; and as it 
could not prevent him from being the son of his father, 
if the Duke of Sussex consented, he should not object. 
Lord Melbourne then returned to the latter, saying that 
the Duke of Cambridge had agreed at once, upon which 
Sussex, finding that he should lose all the merit of the 
•concession, went straight to the queen, and professed to 
be the first to meet her wishes ; but stipulating also, 
that he expected a great favour for himself in return. 
This now proves to have been his object in view." 

When her present majesty was suddenly called to 
the throne, and that interesting spectacle of the young 
girl, now become a queen, was presented at her first 
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Privy Council, hurriedly called together, the first to 
do her homage was her aged uncle the Duke of Sussex, 
who feebly bent his knee, and was affectionately raised 
and embraced by her. 

The late Mr. Solomon Hart, whose later-exhibited 
works were a source of genuine entertainment to his 
contemporaries, relates some recollections which were of 
a rather desultory kind. He described the Duke of 
Sussex sitting to him for his portrait, in the year 1840. 
During the progress of the picture, he alike discoursed 
in a very natural way on many topics ; indeed, it 
would almost seem that this process induces men of 
high position to talk in a fashion that they do not 
use on other occasions. An interesting essay might 
be written "on the deliverances of great men while 
sitting for their pictures." 

"He entered," says Mr. Hart, "into particulars of 
my early life. When I expressed surprise at his know- 
ledge of some of my struggles, he observed: *You 
forget one peculiarity which distinguishes my family. 
We collect a quantity of information and facts concern- 
ing persons' private afiairs which we never forget. I 
know when you lived in Newcastle Street, Strand, over 
the milk-shop, where you struggled all day to get bread 
for certain members of your family;' adding other facts 
of the same character. 'As I wish you to make a 
success of my portrait,' he went on, ' I will give you 
every opportunity of doing so. You must forget 
that I am the queen's uncle, and you must treat 
me as an ordinary person.' " Several members of the 
duke's family . attended the sittings. Mdlle. d'Este 
would sit behind the artist, to his inconvenience, 
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to watcli his progress. "As the work progressed so 
did I make way in the graces of the duchess ; she 
said she thought I had a difficult subject to treat 
in a corpulent man, but that I had avoided coarse- 
ness and had made him look like a gentleman. It 
was a very trying job. I had to paint in public, 
as the duke whilst sitting used to receive visitors. 
Amongst the most frequent was the Duke of Cambridge. 
He took an interest in the picture, and would often say, 
*Very like, very like.' The exemplary attention of 
the duchess to her husband was a source of annoyance 
to me. She would often induce him to leave me to 
play billiards, which she said was necessary for his 
health. Many a bright day during the autumn have 
I wasted in walking down street to Kensington. I 
would set up my palette and make everything ready 
for work, and then wait more than two hours for the 
duke, when I would be told he could not sit, as he 
was playing billiards, and afterwards he was going 
out in his carriage. Sir A. Calcott was constant in 
his lamentations for me, contending that no greater 
misfortune could happen to a man than to be charged 
with such a commission." Most painters will cordially 
sympathise with the poor artist, and confess that there 
is, on the whole, something unsatisfactory in these royal 
commissions. 

" During the many but short sittings the duke gave 
me, our conversation was chiefly upon literary subjects, 
especially biblical. So great was his love of Hebrew, 
that up to a late period of his life he continued to read 
it with a gentleman learned in the holy tongue. His 
library consisted of so choice and so great a number 
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of books, that he confessed to me that when he held, as 
president, the soirees of the Royal Society in his rooms, 
there was always an attendant in each room to keep 
watch ; as he said the temptation was so great to take 
away some of the literary treasures that few consider 
it wrong to do so." The duke was a very great smoker, 
consequently, Mr. Hart dryly adds, "I found it very 
diflScult to paint his mouth, and therefore to realise 
his expression. His stores of tobacco and cigars were 
very great The Czar used to make him presents of 
Latakias. His stock also of pipes was enormous. In 
every room was a lighted lamp with matches placed 
inside it. During his sittings his large fat hand grasped 
a large and massive pipe; it often went out during 
the intervals of conversation, when he would say : 
*Mr. Hart, come and give me a light.'" It must be 
owned that fifty guineas was but a small payment for 
painting under such difficulties.* 

We have said this worthy prince made a sp^cialit^ 
for himself in what might be termed " the art of taking 
the chair," in which from long practice he became a 
proficient, though not so diligent a professor as his 
brother the Duke of Kent, who in a single year pre- 
sided at dinners and meetings no less than seventy 
times. He threw himself with such zeal into his office, 
and worked so hard for each charity, that his services 
were invaluable ; not to mention the never-failing skill 
with which he carried forward the business. " His 
sturdy solicitation," it was said, " would take no denial ; 
his comprehensive benevolence commanded large sub- 
scriptions, and amid peals of jollity and laughter he 

* " Eeminiscences of Solomon Hart, E. A." Privately printed. 
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would again and again urge facts, statistics, anecdotes, 
and affecting incidents." 

In 1837 he had a severe fit of asthma, "brought on 
by dispensing with his skull-cap to sit to Hayter in the 
Coronation picture. He sat two days and two hours." 

" On April 12, 1843, he was attacked with erysipelas, 
and for some days went on favourably ; but on the 19th 
a relapse occurred, and his situation became one of 
danger. On the morning of Friday, he was evidently 
sinking ; but he, with a thoughtful graciousness, expressed 
his wish that his servants should be called up to take 
leave of him. This was done, and when they arrived 
he tried to articulate a few words, and shortly after- 
wards expired." 

" He died," says Mr. Eaikes, " on Friday morning at 
twelve o'clock. He was just turned of seventy, being 
bom in January, 1773. He was a stout, coarse-looking 
man, of a free habit, plethoric, and subject to asthma. 
He lived at Kensington PalacQ, and was married to 
Lady Cecilia Buggin, who had been made J)uchess of 
Inverness by the Whigs. He was always on bad terms, 
with George IV. ; and under the weak Government of 
William IV. he took the Radical line, courted the Whigs,, 
and got the Rangership of a royal park." * 

* A step taken by the duke in his capacity of Banger brought, it 
was said, " a nest of hornets abont his ears." With his deputy Stephen- 
son he gave directions to shoot all dogs found in Hyde Park. This 
order was carried into effect actively, and from thirty to forty dogs were 
killed. The reason given for it was, that the dogs disturbed the deer. 
It was urged in Parliament, " that besides the inhumanity of the pro- 
ceeding, great danger was caused to children, who were constantly 
playing in the part of the park where the keepers were stationed to 
shoot the dogs, and that dogs had been shot indiscriminately, from the 
ladies' lapdogs to Newfoundland dogs. Lord Althorp undertook to 
inquire into the matter, and communicate with the Duke of Sussex (the 
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It was curious that he should have desired to be 
buried away from the royal family, in Kensal Greea 
Cemetery, and his wishes ,were accordingly carried out. 

His library was a remarkable one, and his books 
occasionally turn up with his handsome book-plate and 
a curious monogram written in each by himself. The 
sale — ^for, like all famous collections, it was brought to 
the hammer — took many days. He was in the habit of 
making marginal notes in each as he read, of an 
imaginative kind, in rather illegible characters ; and in 
the museum there is a copy of Mr. Gladstone's work on 
" Church and State," very copiously illustrated in this way. 

This collection he showed one night to Mr. Rush. 
"We went into the rooms containing his royal high- 
nesses library, in one of which coflfee was served. The 
whole suite was lighted up, enabling us to range through 
them and glance at the books. The entire collection 
was stated to be fifty thousand volumes, chiefly formed 
by himself within a few years. They are arranged in 
different rooms according to the subjects. Of theology, 
there are said to be fifteen thousand volumes, comprising 
one thousand different editions of the Bible, several of 
them polyglot editions ; his royal highness being a good 
linguist and fond of biblical learning. The first Bible 
ever printed with types was in the collection." ^^ 

Ranger). Mr. O'Connell stated that the keepers had no more right to 
shoot the dogs in the park than in the highway, nnless they were chasing 
deer." 

* The catalogue was published by Dr. Pettigrew, the duke's 
librarian, in a handsome volume. Of Hebrew MSS. there were no less 
than 44, including "rolled," square, etc.; there were phylacteries, 
12 Greek MSS., 148 Latin MSS., the Fathers, Offices, etc., 34 French 
MSS., 9 Italian, 2 Spanish, 1 German, 8 Dutch, 14 English, 1 Irish ; 
together with a few odd specimens of Persian, Armenian, Burman, 
Singalese, and Arabic. 
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CHAPTER I. 

EAKLY LIFE AND ADVENTURES. 

Of the royal brethren, the Prince of Wales, the Duke 
of York, and the Duke of Cumberland were strangely 
alike in their reckless love of pleasure and lack of 
control. The Duke of York was, however, the most 
honest and best-natured of the brothers, and had certain 
loyal qualities, which secured him esteem and even aflFec- 
tion. As he grew older, his follies were forgotten, and 
he became a respectable member of society. But the 
Duke of Cumberland seems to have been thoroughly un- 
amiable and ill-conditioned. He seemed to love bringing 
discord and confusion into the scenes of peace, and, 
before he quitted England, made himself odious to 
everybody. With all this, it was not until he was 
more advanced in life that this disagreeable temper 
<5ame conspicuously before the public. 

Frederick, Duke of York, George IIL's second son, 
was bom in 1763. A favourite topic for ridicule at 
the time was the appointment of the infant prince as 
*' Bishop of Osnaburg," an obsequious clergyman having 

H 2 
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actually dedicated a book to him as the " Rev. Father 
in God." The history of this curious transaction was 
as follows. It was really a "secular dignity with an 
ecclesiastical designation," but the appointment rested 
alternately with the Elector of Hanover and the Chapter 
of Cologne, just as the designation of a Bishop of 
Gibraltar rests alternately with the Kings of England 
and Prussia. Seven months after the birth of Prince 
Frederick a vacancy occurred, and- the King of England, 
whose turn it was, at once named his son. On this a 
dispute arose with the other nominating party, who 
contended that, until the young prince was of age to 
assume his office, the administration of the see was with 
them. A third nominator also appeared in the person 
of the Elector of Cologne, who named a Catholic bishop 
to carry on the ecclesiastical administration as " Ponti- 
fical Yicar." On this a vehement dispute arose, debated 
for many years. The original settlement had been 
made by the Treaty of Westphalia, in 1648 ; and the 
revenues were worth contending for, amounting to some 
£20,000 a year, with a principaUty forty-five miles long 
by twenty-five broad, and comprising one of the most 
flourishing portions of Westphalia. The dispute was 
at last composed by the aid of the great Frederick in 
favour of the duke, who, owing to the tedious litigation, 
received little or no benefit from the decision, and in 
1802 the see was allotted to the Elector of Hanover 
in exchange for the sacrifices of other claims.* 

* Four thousand medals of gold and silver had been distributed to 
celebrate the appointment of the infant prince. It is a subject of regret 
that this artistic mode of celebrating important events, which where 
there is real merit in the execution gives such gratification to posterity, 
has fallen into desuetude. 
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It being determined that the young Prince Frederick 
should follow the profession of arms seriously, he was 
sent off, when only eighteen, to learn the art of war in 
Germany. His promotion was to be rapid, for he was a 
'Colonel in 1780, and in 1782 became a general. After 
studying at Hanover he came to Berlin, to profit by the 
example of the great Frederick. While there he was 
attracted by the Princess Frederica, daughter of the 
Crown Prince, and it was soon understood that an 
alliance should later take place. 

The following agreeable letters of the young prince, . 
written when he was just over twenty-three, speak well 
for his observation and bonhomie. 



THE DUKE OF YOSK TO SIB B. M. KEITH. 

Hanover, Sept. 22nd, 1786. 
Dear Sir, 

I have many thanks to return you for your very 

obliging and confidential letter, which came safely to my 

hands. It was so long since I had had the pleasure of 

hearing from you that I really was afraid you had quite 

forgotten me. I did not dare to answer it till now ; but 

I avail myself of Monsieur Walmoden setting off for 

Vienna to write to you fully. The death of the King of 

Prussia made many people imagine we should very soon 

have a war. I confess I never was of that opinion, as 

you were so good as to inform me that it was not the 

wish of the emperor ; and I knew that the present King 

of Prussia was by no means desirous of drawing the 

sword. The maimer in which he has begun his reign 

does the greatest honour to his head and to his heart ; 
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and I daresay you will already be aware of what I told 
you when I had the pleasure of passing some very 
agreeable weeks with you at Vienna — that the world 
has been totally mistaken in this prince. He has 
declared openly his attachment for England, and for 
an English alliance ; and has given the strongest proofs 
of his sincerity in this respect by the manner in which 
he has received all the proposals of his uncle Prince 
Henry, who did at first everything in his power to 
persuade him into trying to gain over France. Indeed 
he is besides exceedingly angry with France on account 
of the afiairs of Holland. I have been told that there i& 
almost a certainty of a war between the Russians and 
Turks ; and that the emperor does not intend to give 
any assistance to his ally the empress. This, if really 
the case, will naturally break the great friendship which 
has for some time subsisted between the imperial courts, 
and which has alarmed all the rest of Europe so much. 
I will not add more on these subjects, on which you are 
so much better informed, but end by assuring you how 
sincerely I am. 

My dear Sir, most faithfully yours, 

Frederick, 

THE DUEB OF YOBE TO SIB S. M. EETFH. 

Hanover, July 1st, 1787. 

Dear Sir, 

I am quite ashamed of not having sooner answered! 
your last very obliging letter, but for those last two- 
months I have been so continually travelling about that 
it really has not been in my power to return you all the 
thanks I owe for the very interesting intelligence whick 
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your letter contained. I am, I confess, exceedingly 
anxious to know how the interview between the Emperor 
and Empress of Russia has gone oflF. The meeting 
between those two great personages will cause great 
alarm all over Europe. The last time they met the 
great projects which have frightened Germany so much 
were first brought upon the carpet, and everybody here 
fears this interview is intended to bring them to maturity. 
His imperial majesty has, however, at present, his hands 
full ; and it appears as if it would be no easy matter to 
bring the Manderkins to rights again. 

I passed my time very agreeably at BerUn, and can- 
not sufficiently express how much I was flattered by the 
very distinguished manner in which the king behaved 
towards me. This day three weeks I shall set out upon 
my return home. It is not necessary, I am sure, to 
express to you how impatient I am to return, as it is 
near seven long years since I left England. 

Give me leave to assure you that it is always with 
the greatest pleasure that I think of the very agreeable 
time which I passed at Vienna, which was certainly 
owing to the very great civilities and attentions which I 
received from you; and I shall be most exceedingly 
happy if at any time it is in my power to be of use to 
you, and to prove to you how sincerely I am ever. 
Dear Sir, yours most affectionately, 

Frederick. 

PS. — Is there any probability of our meeting in Old 
England ? 

After an absence of six years the duke re- 
turned home, and a pleasing picture is drawn by Miss 
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Bumey of the rapturous delight with which he was 
received by his family. The portraits at this time show 
him to have been a young man of interesting and even 
elegant appearance — not of the florid fulness of his elder 
brother. Unfortunately, his affection for the Prince of 
Wales, joined with his own taste, led him into a round 
of pleasures, dicing, and scandalous orgies, which shocked 
even the less straitlaced. He joined the revolt against 
his parents, and, all through the terrible tragedy of the 
king's disorder, he is described by the Court faction as 
aggressive and unfeeling. This view no doubt was 
coloured to some extent by party feeling. 

It was only a short time before the king's illness 
that he had the satisfaction of arranging for his second 
son a suitable alliance. 

The Duke of York, like his elder brother, was in 
a great measure propelled into marriage by the pressure 
of pecuniary difficulty. His debts were enormous for 
one so young and inexperienced. The person selected 
was the daughter of the King of Prussia, the Princess 
Frederica Charlotte Ulrica, Princess Royal, who was 
twenty-four. This was an important alliance for a 
second son, and suggests that of the Duke of Edinburgh 
with the Czar Alexander's daughter. 

" The ceremony of the wedding," wrote Lord Malmes- 
bury, " was rather precipitate ; no positive news of the 
great seal being put to the king's permission was re- 
ceived, and the ratification of the articles signed by 
Mr. Ewart and the Prussian ministers was not returned. 
The King of Prussia had fixed the day, and the Duke of 
York, and, I must say, the duchess, were too eager and 
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impatient to wait. I believe and hope she will make 
him happy, and please in England. She is far from 
handsome, but lively, sensible, and very tractable, and 
if only one-tenth part of the attachment they now show 
for each other remains, it will be very sufficient to make 
an excellent manage. 

" Both the King and Queen of England have written 
the kindest and most affectionate letters to the duke and 
duchess during the whole of this business, and I am 
sure you will not disapprove my having prevailed on 
the duke to leave the nomination of the ladies who 
are to be about the duchess wholly to their majesties' 
choice." 

The marriage took place at Berlin, on September 29, 
1791, and on October 17 they set off for England, 
having a very annoying journey, a revolutionary mob 
at Lisle detaining them, and effacing the arms from their 
carriage, but they reached London on November 18, 
where they were remarried.* 

" The dress of her royal highness at the drawing- 
room was remarkably splendid. The shape and train 
were composed of a white tissue, spotted very richly 
with silver, and trimmed with broad silver fringes, there 
being also a fall of the same halfway down the arm, 
trimmed in Hke manner ; the sleeves were of white satin 

* "A remarriage was indispensable by the Eoyal Marriage Act, which 
directs that his majesty's consent shall not only pass the great seal, bnt 
shall also be set out in the license and register of marriage. His majesty's 
consent did pass the great seal, at Weymouth, on the very day pre- 
ceding the ceremonial at Berlin ; but the latter direction of the statute 
could only be complied with in this country, as the archbishop had no 
authority to grant a license for the solemnisation of a marriage in 
Prussia ; nor could a marriage be registered, except in the parish or 
place where it was performed*" 
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decorated with silver foil, and the bottom tenninated in 
an edging of diamonds ; the stomacher was of white 
satin, and at the top was a very large bow of brilliants, 
with a splendid lacing of the same, which nearly covered 
the stomacher. The petticoat was of white satin, covered 
with crape, richly spotted and sprigged with silver, tied 
in festoons with silver flowers, and tastefully trimmed 
and decorated with silver fringe. The duchess's hair 
was dressed high, and ornamented in a very rich style, 
being decorated with white feathers and gauze, crape and 
blond ; on the left side was a very large double sprig of 
brilliants of uncommon lustre.'* 

The great Frederick remarked to her in his blunt 
style : " Ma Jille^ vous avez attetidu longtemps, mais 
vous avez tirSe le gros loir He was said to have given 
her £30,000, and finally promised to pay the duke's 
debts, which amounted to £20,000. The lovers seemed 
much attached to each other. Lord James Murray 
found her very gay, good-humoured, and pleasant, and 
modestly asking much indulgence for her inexperience. 
"She is very little, not handsome, and has not good- 
teeth ; but she has fine eyes, fine hair, a lively manner, 
and exceedingly good temper. Prince of Wales says 
he will do all that is kind by his brother, but begs 
it may be understood " he by no means says he shall 
never marry."* 

The newly-arrived duchess excited great interest on 
her arrival in London. But it is characteristic of the 
royal discords that were then raging that she should 
almost at once have been drawn into them. 

•HarcoTirt Papers. 
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The newly-married pair were handsomely provided 
for. The ministry proposed to give them £18,000 a 
year out of the Consolidated Fund, which, added to 
£12,000 a year already granted, and £7000 a year on 
the convenient " Irish Establishment," made an income 
of £37,000. Mr. Fox not only supported this proposal^ 
but vehemently contended for a handsome outfit, urging, 
on a sort of abstract principle, that "the Duke of York 
should be started clear. He was to have a sum of 
money by way of annuity, and that was all. What was 
he to have for fitting up his dwelling? What sum of 
money was he to set off with ? Parliament gave him a 
certain sum by way of income, and might say it waa 
sufficient. True, but then ^they left him to provide the 
means of beginning life as he could. How was he ta 
raise the money for this purpose ? The only property 
he had by this resolution was an annuity, on which ha 
would be compelled to raise money." It was amusing to- 
find how this view was influenced by Fox's intimate 
relations with the royal spendthrifts, the natural Radical 
attitude being to oppose, or at least limit, the excessive 
endowment of princes. At the same time the house, 
which still stands next the Horse Guards, and is con- 
spicuous by its porch and ugly dome over the hall,^ 
was purchased as a town residence for the duke and 
duchess. Many years after, the duke, taking a fancy 
to the house in Piccadilly, now the Albany, arranged 
an exchange with Lord Melbourne. At the present 
time the Whitehall mansion is occupied by a noble 
family, while the other is let in apartments to wealthy 
bachelors. 

Miss Dee, governess to one of the younger princesses^ 
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thus pleasantly describes her appearance and behaviour 
at one of the Court balls : 

" The Ball on Monday was Jinissimo ; the Dss. of 
Cum. brilliant in Jewels. The Prince, Duke & Dss. of 
York, & Dukes of Clarence & Gloucester, were the 
Royalties. The Dss. looked so much better than that 
first day at Court, I cou'd scarce believe it the same 
person ; she did not even look very little, nor so squeezy 
& puny; in short, she was almost pretty, & looked 
elegant in a gauze petticoat & blue body, & no jewels, or 
feathers, or flowers. 

''She danced with the Prince & Duke of Clarence, 
but did not dance much ; she dances very well and 
prettily. Her civility is most wonderful ; in gestures 
& expressions she quite puts herself under your feet, a 
manner that seems most thankful even for being looked 
at. I enquired, & find it is the Berlin Ton to be so ; it 
was not the affectation of being gracious : she did it welL 
People in general were not presented to her ; but several 
were by the P., Duke of T., &c. ; & the Dss. of Cumberland 
presented Mrs. Fitz ; both squeezed their fans, & talked 
for a few minutes, & that was all ; so this was the Jirst 
meeting. I did not stay supper, but heard she sat 
between the P. & the Duke of Bedford ; it is curious 
that the first exhibition in the world sh^ have been at 
the Dss. of Cums. ; & N.B., entre nous^ my two Ladies' 
visit has not yet been returned. 

"The Margrave of Anspach was to see the king 
yesterday. Madame la Margrave has not yet come 
forth ; but they are looking for some very grand House, 
when I hear they mean to make a grand crash en 
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PHnce ; & many talk of whether she will not be received 
at Court. But the sort of talk I sh^ conjecture they 
either have, or will make a push for it, to be received as 
Margravine ; but I do not think it will do, for the Dss. 
of Wirtemberg is a case in point. The Duke even 
announced his marriage in form to the diflferent Courts, 
& was not answered. She is not acknowledged in 

Germany as Dss. of W ^; & I sh^ think the 

Margravine is in the same predicament. A good joke 
is that Lord Craven is not yet buried, the Body is not 
arrived yet." * 

In later years, when Stockmar came to London with 
Prince Leopold, he sketched this portrait of the great 
Frederick's daughter : 

" Duchess of York, daughter of Frederick William II. 
of Prussia. A little animated woman, talks immensely, 
and laughs still more. No beauty, mouth and teeth 
bad. She disfigures herself still more by distorting her 
mouth and blinking her eyes. In spite of the duke^ 
various infidelities, their matrimonial relations are good. 
She is quite aware of her husband's embarrassed circum- 
stances, and is his prime minister and truest friend ; so 
that nothing is done without her help. As soon as she 
entered the room, she looked round for the banker 
Greenwood, who immediately came up to her with the 
confidentially familiar manner which the wealthy go- 
between assumes towards grand people in embarrassed 
circumstances. At dinner the duchess related how her 
royal father had forced her as a girl to learn to shoot, as 

* Harcourt Papers. 
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he had observed she had a great aversion to it. At a 
grand chasse she had always fired with closed eyes, 
because she could not bear to see the sufferings of the 
wounded animals. When the huntsman told her that 
in this way she ran the risk of causing the game more 
suffering through her uncertain aim, she went to the 
king and asked if he would excuse her from all sport in 
future if she shot a stag dead. The king promised to 
grant her request if she could kill two deer, one after the 
other, without missing, which she did." 

The duchess was destined to a troubled career 
owing to her indiscreet husband, and took refuge in 
aome curious eccentricities, of which more later. 

An awkward discussion, however, arose as to the 
precedence of the duchess. This was referred to the 
heralds, who, after much investigation, decided that 
she was to yield the pas to the princesses. It will be 
remembered that the same thorny question was recently 
revived, and a similar claim to " go before " the 
princesses of England was put forward, and no doubt 
this precedent was invoked to decide the question. 

In 1793, the excesses of the French revolutionists 
having drawn England into the war, the Duke of York, 
then a young man of thirty, was sent out to the " Low 
Countries " in supreme command of the English army. 
He was, however, weU "prompted" by such officers 
as Sir B. Abercrombie and General Laka Setting 
apart such assistance, there are sufficient instances of 
the duke's own personal action to secure for him a 
respectable character as a general In this campaign 
he had excellent opportunities of seeing war in aU its 
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varieties of sieges, battles, skirmishes, and manceuvrings. 
He had also to co-operate with the Austrian and 
Prussian forces. Williamstadt, then besieged by the 
French, was relieved, the besiegers retiring to Toumay. 
He witnessed the desperate battles at Maulde, where 
he led the Coldstream Guards into action. He was 
next entrusted with the direction of the siege of 
Valenciennes. After this, his coadjutors became so 
languid that, we are told, "he sharply remonstrated 
with them," and in return was reproached for his 
excessive zeal. But a general action which took place 
near Tournay was rather disastrous, besides putting the 
duke in peril, who, being surrounded, had to cut his 
way through the enemies' forces and to swim across a 
river. The result, however, of these campaigns was 
the expulsion of the English forces from Holland, and 
the duke returned to London. 

In February, 1795, he was appointed field marshal 
and commander-in-chief in succession to Lord Amherst, 
an old general of fourscore. In this ojffice he began 
that series of improvements in the soldier's condition 
which entitles him to a high place in the list of military 
reformers. In 1799, he again took the field in the 
unlucky and disastrous Walcheren expedition, which 
was in truth on so radically bad a plan, that little 
blame can be attached to the duke's share in the failure. 
As is well known, the British army were allowed to 
retire under a sort of ill-disguised capitulation.*^ 

For this failure the duke had to bear much reproach 

* The proposal came from the duke, and it is amusing to read the 
illogical arguments by which the threat of submerging the country 
was enforced. 
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and obloquy both in and out of Parliament, and the 
result seems certainly fatal to his military reputation, as 
he was never employed in the great wars that followed. 
It would take too long to enter on a review of his 
military operations, which were debated and so fiercely 
attacked, but the truth is, much excuse can be found in 
the youth and inexperience of the prince; the diffi- 
culties of the situation ; the divided counsels of his 
coadjutors ; the overpowering revolutionary spirit in the 
opposing army ; and, finally, the failure of other com- 
manders when confronted by the same forces. 

One of the most extraordinary incidents of his life 
was the duke's duel with Colonel Lennox, afterwards 
Duke of Richmond. This was, in truth, a quarrel of 
factions, the colonel representing the Court as against 
the Prince of Wales. Shocking as the scandal was in 
all its details (the worst being the cordial reception given 
to her son's adversary by the queen after the duel), the 
duke's reputation was much raised by what was accounted, 
according to the canon of the day, his spirited courageous 
behaviour, in consenting to meet and give satisfaction 
to an inferior. The ball grazed his curl. 

In 1822 Mr. Greville recalls : "The other day I went 
to Bushy with the Duke of York, and as we passed over 
Wimbledon Common he showed me the spot where he 
fought his duel with the Duke of Richmond. He then 
told me the whole story and all the circumstances which 
led to it, most of which are in print. That which I 
had never heard before was that at a masquerade three 
masks insulted the Prince of Wales, when the duke 
interfered, desired the one who was most prominent to 
address himself to him, and added that he suspected 
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him to be an officer in his regiment (meaning Colonel 
Lennox), and if lie was, he was a coward and a disgrace 
to his profession ; if he was not the person he took him 
for, he desired him to unmask, and he would beg his 
pardon. The three masks were supposed to be Colonel 
Lennox, the Duke of Gordon, and Lady Charlotte.* 

Most of the royal brothers, having such costly 
tastes and habits, were nearly always suffering from their 
extravagance, and often resorted to rather desperate re- 
sources to raise money. One of these transactions for 
obtaining assistance was most unfortunate in its results. 
*'In June, 1790, the three princes, the Prince of Wales, 
the Duke of York, and Prince William Henry, set on 
foot some negotiations for a loan abroad, the second of 
the kind, for a sum of £100,000. This was undertaken 
by one De Beaume as their agent, and the loan was to 
be floated abroad in the regular way in bonds of 
£100, acknowledging themselves *to be justly and 
truly indebted to him in the said sum of £100,000 
sterling, well and truly advanced to them as a loan, to 
be paid to the said John James de Beaume, or his 
attorney, or his executors, heirs, or assigns, or to any 
one authorised to receive the same on their behalf, at 
the time and in the proportions thereinafter mentioned. 
And further, that the said parties hereto engage and 
bind themselves, jointly and severally, and all and every 
their respective revenues, goods, effects, and property, 
in whatsoever place they may be situate, and of what- 
soever nature or kind ; and further covenanting to pay 
the interest at the rate of five per cent, per annum, for 
the term of twenty-five years, to commence the 1st of 

• For fuller account see the author's " Life of George IV.," vol. i., 193, 
VOL. n. I 
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July, 1791 ; and the capital sum to be paid as follows, 
namely, on the 1st of June, 1806, and the other parts 
every year, up to the year 1815.' " 

The original bond was deposited at Hammersley's 
bank. The banker's acknowledgment of receipt of the 
same was given to De Beaume, who went over to Paris, 
furnished with credentials, to Messrs. Perregeaux, 
bankers, well known to all English travellers. De 
Beaume, however, took the singular course, and 
which rather savours of usurers' practice, of sendiog 
over the proceeds in goods, i.e., in the shape of a 
consignment of precious stones, valued at £38,653» 
It should be further stated that the princes denied 
having received value for their bonds, and within a 
few months, on November 16th, 1790, they were 
solemnly cancelled in the presence of the Duke of 
Portland. It seems, however, more than probable that 
the bonds were put in circulation, and money raised 
on them, without bringing profit, or very little profit, 
to the princes. The real reason of the failure of the 
negotiation was the Eevolution, and it may be conceived 
that the sending away money to England w^ould have 
been held to be a serious offence by the revolutionaries. 
The results were, indeed, of the most unfortunate and 
fatal kind. 

Berryer, the great advocate, in his "Souvenirs,"' 
which stretch from 1774 to 1838, was concerned in 
this unfortunate transaction, and recalled some of 
the incidents. He describes the affair, and seems to- 
say that it was a good deal owing to the connection 
with the Duke of Orleans that three English princes 
conceived the idea of a loan in France. The princes 
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had deposited with a London broker their proper 
authorisation in favour of De Beaume, while the latter 
employed the Duke of Orleans' notary at Paris, one 
Brichard. The obligations, he says, were regularly 
issued and countersigned by another notary, named 
Chaudot, a matter of mere form required by the Chamber 
of Notaries. It is but fair to the princes to say that 
Berryer's testimony is in their favour. He says : " The 
version I heard was that De Beaume had cheated the 
princes, and had given them no cash, so that they 
were entitled, not to withdraw his powers but to revoke 
their authorisation in the hands of the London broker. 
Still the bonds continued to circulate in Paris, and were 
known as * Prince of Wales' Bonds.' " 

This fatal business was destined to bring yet further 
ruin, for three young nobles, the Dukes of St. Aignan, 
De Gfevres, and De Fleury, minors, wanting to raise 
money, had received some of these bonds from a dis- 
reputable money-lender, taking in return bills of sale on 
their furniture. When it was learned that the bonds 
had been repudiated at London the young men required 
the money-lender to take back the bonds, and, on his 
refusal, brought him before the police. Berryer was 
concerned for the minors and succeeded, but it led to 
the whole matter being examined, and it was made 
a criminal charge that anyone should have trafficked in 
the bonds of the enemies of the country. The young 
Duke St. Aignan, his wife, the innocent notary who had 
signed as a matter of form, were sent to the scaffold. 
At the Kestoration, Berryer made a demand that this 
eighty thousand pounds' worth of bonds, this cost to 
France, should be set off against other charges, but it 

I 2 
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was rightly answered that these were private debts, and 
that the princes had incomes of their own, paid by the 
State. He then appealed to the three princes them- 
selves for some sort of composition, and the English 
ambassador undertook to forward the demand. **Des 
esperances," adds Berryer, **en r^ponse m'ont ^taient 
donn^es, mais rien ne m'a encore prouv^ qu'il a it6 
accords un r^glement Equitable. * 

But this was not all. Many of the emigris hurrying 
from France naturally assumed that Prince of Wales' 
Bonds would be a convenient form in which to trans- 
port their money, and accordingly purchased them. On 
arriving here the unfortunate people found that these 
securities were worthless, having been repudiated. When 
they became troublesome and clamorous it was found 
that they were oflfending under the Alien Act ; numbers 
were sent away and landed on the coast of France. 
Dreadful to relate, it appears that six of those concerned, 
the stockbrokers and loan-mongers, including De Beaume, 
were tried and guillotined for their share in this tran- 
saction. A Paris banker named Vaucher, who held twenty 
bonds, became pressing at Eansomes' bank, where he was 
warned not to give trouble. He, however, had recourse 
to the law courts, and obtaining a favourable opinion 
from counsel sent in his demand to the prince, announ- 
cing that he would appear before the commissioners for 
discharging the prince's debts. He, also, was sent out of 
the country and eventually guillotined. Some of these 
bonds were passing from hand to hand so lately as 1829, 
and there can be no doubt by composition and arrange- 
ment the matter was eventually settled. 
* Souvenirs, i. 205, 
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The Duke of York's transactions with Mrs. Clarke in 
the year 1809 are so familiar that there is not much 
revival of old scandal in alluding to it. It was a truly un- 
fortunate episode, in which everyone concerned blundered. 
The moral side of the affair speaks for itself. The ministry, 
like so many ministries since, chose to assume it was an 
attack of faction, and met it with vehement bluster, 
while the Opposition imparted a malignity to their onset 
which seriously damaged their case. The Court, the 
Prince of Wales, and the incriminated duke himself, all 
made serious mistakes, and contributed to the disasters 
that followed. 

This person, Mrs. Clarke, had obtained an influence 
over the commander-in-chief that amounted to infatua- 
tion, and the charge was that she made a regular traflSc 
in commissions and promotions, which she obtained for 
those who paid well. The attacks were made chiefly by 
Colonel Wardle, whose eagerness for vindicating the 
public morality was damaged by the fact that he was an 
intimate friend of the woman's. 

"I accidentally had," says Mr. Cyrus Redding, 
"twenty or thirty of her letters before me at one 
time. I read them, and they fully proved she was a 
woman who had been well educated. Time has removed 
the passions and prejudices of that period, neither reflect- 
ing honour on any of the actors in the scene, nor any 
advantage, except that the affair pushed up the fortunes 
of John Wilson Croker, whose acting in the comedy was 
not that of the worst performer." 
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There is great reason to believe, notwithstanding the 
proofs which in the sequel appeared, that the accusation 
would have proved wholly abortive had it not been for 
the presumption and rashness of the ministera In their 
foolish confidence that no charge could be substantiated, 
and that they should serve the duke by a public refuta- 
tion of what they termed infamous calumnies, they 
insisted, contrary to Wardle's wishes, that the matter 
should be referred, not to a select committee, but to a 
eommittee of the whole House, in order that all the 
witnesses might be examined publicly. In the course of 
his speech, Mr. Perceval said that "he would stake his 
reputation upon it, that it was impossible that, after the 
result of the inquiry, any suspicion even could attach to 
kis royal highness." 

The defence for the duke was ingeniously rested on 
the fact, that in every case the promoted persons were 
entitled by their services to advancement, and that if 
the duke gave the promotion under her influence, he 
did not know that she was receiving money for it. 
But no man of the world could accept this latter vindi- 
cation ; the duke was quite shrewd enough to know 
that persons of her character do not labour for others' 
interests on gratuitous terms. The real jury on whose 
judgment we should rely, is not on the prejudiced coterie 
of the Whitbreads, Percevals, Folkestones, e tutti 
guanti, but the calm and judicial and impartial 
temper of Romilly and Wellesley. Nothing is more 
gratifying than to note the course pursued by the 
admirable and amiable Romilly in the business, who 
nobly flung away his certain chance of splendid pro- 
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motion by opposing the Court and Government on this 
fatal question. 

" But in the course of the inquiry, from the bad 
management and unskilful conduct of the duke's friends, 
new matter of a very criminal nature, which had never 
been stated by Wardle, presented itself to the House. 
Written evidence and documents, not known to be in 
existence either by Wardle or by the principal witness, 
Mrs. Clarke, were discovered, and produced by the 
witnesses who appeared for the duke; and these did 
his royal highness more mischief than anything that 
was said by the witnesses against him. It was esta- 
blished, beyond the possibility of doubt, that the duke 
had permitted Mrs. Clarke to interfere in military pro- 
motions ; that he had given commissions at her recom- 
mendation ; and that she had taken money for recom- 
mendations. That the duke knew that she took money, 
or that he knew that the establishment, which he had 
set on foot for her, was partly supported with the money 
thus illegally procured by her, did not appear otherwise 
than from her evidence. She, however, asserted the 
fact directly and positively ; and her evidence was sup- 
ported, in many other particulars which seemed the 
most incredible, by such strong corroborations, that her 
character, her resentment, and her contradictions, were 
not sufficient to render her evidence altogether in- 
•credible. There was not evidence sufficient to convict 
the duke of the crimes imputed to him ; but, undoubt- 
edly, there was evidence sufficient to charge him with 
them ; and it is to me matter of astonishment that any 
considerate number of members should be brought to 
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concur in the resolution which Perceval has stated that 
he intends to move ; namely, that there is no ground to 
charge the duke, either with corruption, or with con- 
nivance at the corruption of Mrs. Clarke. 

"I knew very well," he says, "that, in taking this- 
part, I was not acting much more agreeably to the late 
than to the present ministry ; and that I was provoking 
the strongest resentment of all the persons upon whom 
my ever being in office must depend. The king took 
the strongest possible interest for the duke. The 
Prince of Wales had, in a letter written to Adam, at 
the moment of the matter being first brought before 
the House, and which Adam showed me, stated that he 
considered an attack upon the duke as an attack upon 
himself. It is true that, as the inquiry proceeded, and 
the prince observed the very strong impression against 
the duke which the evidence had made on the public, 
he withdrew his support from the duke, and ajBFected to 
remain in a state of neutrality. 

" I concluded my speech in these words : * It ha& 
been observed by a learned gentleman in this debate, 
at the close of his speech, that he has nothing to hope 
for or to fear on this side the grave. I cannot say the 
same thing.' " 

The incidents of the investigation were dramatic, and 
are even now amusing. The duke's share is painful and 
disgraceful, and can only gratify lovers of vulgar scandal. 
But the side-lights thrown on the state of society and 
the traffic in commissions, the falsehoods sworn to by 
candidates and exposed, are extraordinary. So, too, the 
share taken by divines. 
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"Dear Madam," wrote one of her agents, "the 
Deanery of Hereford is vacant, and in the sole gift of 
the Duke of Portland ; can you procure it for the Kev. 

G. H. G ? I would myself, unknown to him, give 

£1000 for it. It must be filled by next Saturday at 
least, so a gentleman, who has just given me the infor- 
mation, said. Mr. G. is my most particular friend, and 
I would make great sacrifices to serve him ; he is not in 
town at present. I can with confidence assure you he 
is a very good scholar, a man of good fortune, and an 
extraordinary kind friend, of excellent connections, 
well known to the Dukes of Cumberland and Cam- 
bridge. He is rector of Hanwell, Middlesex. His town 
house, Sackville Street. 

" The money will be deposited on Wednesday next 
for the Landing Waiter's place. 

" An Inspector of the Customs, whose duty is rowing 
in a boat about the river, visiting and placing officers on 
board difierent ships, is about to be superannuated ; the 
salary is £400 per annum; I am applied to for the 
appointment, on the resignation taking place : £1000 is 
offered for it." 

The following was an ingenious plan enough : 

" Some friends of the Rev. T. B , M.A., are ex- 
tremely desirous of procuring for him promotion in the 
church ; and it appears to them a very favourable 
opportunity, the vacancy of the Deanery of Salisbury, 
to make application to the Duke of Portland ; and in 
order to secure an interest without his knowledge, a 
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party of ladies, at the head of whom is Lady Cardigan, 
have subscribed a sum of money, 3000 guineas, which is 
ready to be deposited to carry into execution their 
intended plan. 

« Mr. B is well known to his grace, and was 

particularly recommended to her majesty by Lady 
Cardigan, on the publication of his pamphlet, * The Claims 
of the Roman Catholics constitutionally considered, 
•etc. etc' This chaplain to the Duke of Gloucester and 
the Bishop of Lincoln went with his grace upon some 
occasion to serve the Marquis of Titchfield ; would be 
very strongly recommended by many persons of fashion 
and the Bishops of Norwich and Salisbury. The ladies 
are very anxious, and at the same time desirous that he 
should not know through what channel the money is 
xaised, much less the application ; nor do they wish to 
know anything further than that he shall succeed, and 
then to agreeably surprise him ; or rather that his grace, 
without any preface, should have the whole merit of 
having selected so worthy a man to Jill the vacancy.'' 

Another candidate actually called on the Duke of Port- 
land to make him an offer of money. The indignant 
nobleman wrote to the Bishop of London, who replied : 

" It is impossible for me to express the astonishment 
and indignation which were excited in my mind, by the 
perusal of the letter which your grace has done me the 
honour of enclosing, a mark of your attention for which 
I must beg you to accept my best thanks. It is too 
true that this wretched creature has one if not two 
•chapels in my diocese. I have long known him to be a 
weak man, but till this insufferable insult upon your 
^ace, I did not know he was so completely wicked and 
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SO void of all principle. And as your grace is in pos- 
session of the most incontestable proofs of his guilt, you 
will, I trust, inflict upon him the disgrace and the 
punishment he so richly deserves." 

In the Duke of York's own letter he refers to a 
portion of this ecclesiastical transaction : 

"Dr. O'Meara called upon me yesterday morning 
and delivered me your letter ; he wishes much to preach 
before royalty, and if I can put him in the way of it I 
will." He did so, and the king was much pleased 
with the sermon, the newspapers recording that his 
majesty was pleased to stand up, so as to give better 
attention. In another he writes : " Clavering is mistaken 
in thinking that any new regiments are to be raised ; it 
is not intended ; only second battaliotis to the existing 
corps. You had better, therefore, tell him so, and that 
you were sure there would be no use in applying for 
him." 

These instances prove to conviction that the duke 
was promoting at the instance of Mrs. Clarke. His 
solemn denial, therefore, of " corrupt participation " is 
absurd if it means sharing in the gains, which no one 
accused him of; while that of his " knowledge" or "sus- 
picion " cannot be accepted, even on the supposition of 
weakness of intellect. For the idea that a person of 
Mrs. Clarke's description, and, of whose greed for 
money he himself was the victim, would interest herself 
for these people gratuitously, could not have occurred 
to him for a moment. 

Beside this, we may put his defence, addressed to 
the Speaker, dated February 23rd. "... I observed 
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with the deepest concern, that, in the course of thi» 
inquiry, my name has been coupled with transactions 
the most criminal and disgraceful ; and I must ever 
regret and lament that a connection should have existed 
which has thus exposed my character to animadversion • 
With respect to any alleged offences connected with the 
discharge of my official duties, I do, in the most solemn 
manner, on my honour as a prince, distinctly assert ray 
innocence, not only by denying all corrupt participation 
in any of the infamous transactions which have appeared 
in evidence at the bar of the House of Commons, or any 
connivance at their existence, but also the slightest 
knowledge or suspicion that they existed at all. 

" My consciousness of innocence leads me confidently 
to hope that the House of Commons will not, upon such 
evidence as . they have heard, adopt any proceedings 
prejudicial to my honour and character ; but if, upon 
such testimony as has been adduced against me, the 
House of Commons can think my innocence question- 
able, I claim of the justice that I shall not be con- 
demned without trial, nor be deprived of the benefit and 
protection which is afforded to every British subject by 
those sanctions under which alone evidence is received 
in the ordinary administration of the law. 

" I am, Sir, yours, 

" Frederick." 

It is amusing to read the veteran Eldon's high Tory 
view of the transaction : " A messenger arrived from 
Windsor with one of the most affecting letters from the 
king to his servants, inclosing another of the most 
affecting letters of the Duke of York to his father, that 
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I ever read — ^the latter offering the duke's resignation, 
the former accepting it. The duke has, therefore, volun- 
tarily, and without any advice, upon his own judgment, 
resigned. People in general, as far as I have seen any- 
body, seem affected and softened in consequence of this 
step ; but whether the bloodhounds of St. Stephen's, on 
Bragge Bathurst's motion to-morrow, will or will not con- 
tinue to hunt him down in his retirement, I cannot say." 

A yet more disgraceful part of the business was the 
appointment of one Carter, Mrs. Clarke's footboy, to a 
commission in the army ! The appeal of this poor 
wretch, who had not money enough to purchase his 
uniform, makes a grotesque element in the situation. 

So excited against the duke was public feeling that 
he was burnt in effigy. Sir A. Wellesley was then in 
town, and at first his opinion was favourable to the 
Duke of York. But gradually this gave way as he 
noted the fatal damning cast of the evidence strengthen- 
ing every day. At last he gave up the business as too 
iDad, and makes the strongest case against the accused.* 
This, indeed, was the peculiar feature of the case ; by a 
•sort of fatality every step in the case seemed to bring to 
light some fresh disgrace. The pleas urged by the 
duke of his having reformed the army, etc., were 
ludicrously beside the charges. " The Duke of York is 
accused of connivance and corruption," said Cobbett in 
tis gross way, " and you meet the charge by the asser- 
tion that the army is admirably drilled and officered. If 



* See his letters nnder this year in the collection. It is amusing to 
note how that high Tory, Sir A. Alison, who had not seen their later 
letters, triumphantly calls the duke into the witness box to testify for 
Ids royal client. 
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a shepherd is tried for sheep-stealing, is evidence ever 
admitted respecting the healthy and excellent condition 
of his flock and the ability of his sheep-dogs ? " 

It is remarkable that everybody concerned in this 
business came out of it more or less damaged in reputa- 
tion. The woman herself, strange to say, suffered least 
from the adroitness with which she conducted herself. 
The accuser, Wardle, after exciting a certain attention 
as the champion of public morality, was himself exposed. 
Shortly after the investigation he was sued by an 
upholsterer for goods supplied to Mrs. Clarke, in which 
action he was cast. 

"Wardle addressed a strong letter to the public, 
declaring solemnly before God that the verdict given 
against him was obtained by perjury, and that he would 
prove the fact as soon as the forms of law permitted him 
to do so. Accordingly, next term he indicted Mrs. 
Clarke, the upholsterer Wright, and his brother Daniel 
Wright, for a conspiracy. The trial came on before 
Lord EUenborough and a special jury, on the 10th of 
December; and, unfortunately for the prosecutor, by 
calling Dodd and Glenie as his witnesses, the suborna- 
tion of evidence in the case of the Duke of York was so 
completely proved by their evidence, and that of Wardle 
himself, that the jury immediately agreed in a verdict of 
acquittal.* 

At this stage of the unlucky business, we find 
another member of the royal family drawn into the 

* " Tongue* s husiness should he stopped,'* was a memorandum in 
the Duke of York's letter referring to a candidate who had not paid hi& 
money to Mrs. Clarke. This, it was contended, was a forgery, and 
though the writing appeared doubtful, yet Sir A. Wellesley contended 
the surrounding circumstances were more against the duke. 
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imbroglio. This Dodd, Wardle's witness, was an equerry 
of the Duke of Kent, which the public found strange,, 
for it was known that the duke had serious grievances 
against his brother at the Horse Guards. This idea^ 
however, was too far-fetched to be seriously entertained ; 
but the Duke of Kent took an unkind mode of 
vindicating himself. 

QUESTIONS PUT TO CAPTAIN DODD BY HIS EOYAL HIGHNESS THE* 
DUKE OF KENT ; AND THE ANSWERS OF THE FOBMEB THEBETO. 

26th July, 1809. 

Question : Have I, directly or indirectly, sanctioned, 
advised, or encouraged any attacks upon the Duke of 
York, to your knowledge ? — Answer : Never. Question : 
Have I had, to your knowledge, any acquaintance or 
communication with Colonel Wardle, or any of the 
parties concerned in bringing forward the inveatigatioB 
respecting the Duke of York's conduct, which took place- 
in parliament last winter, either directly or indirectly ? — 
Answer : I feel confident that your royal highness has 
no such knowledge or acquaintance. Question : Have I, 
to your knowledge, ever had any acquaintance with, or 
knowledge of, Mrs. Clarke, or any communication with 
her, direct or indirect, upon the subject above named, or 
any other ? — Answer : I am confident your royal high- 
ness never had. Question : Have I ever expressed to 
you any sentiment which could induce you to believe 
that I approved of what was brought forward in parlia- 
ment against the Duke of York ; or of any proceeding 
that would tend to his obloquy or disgrace ? — Answer : 
Never. I have heard your royal highness lament the 
business vivd voce, and you made the same communica- 
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tion to me in writing. Question : Have you ever, to 
your recollection, expressed yourself either by word or 
in writing, either to Colonel Wardle or Mrs. Clarke, or 
to any other person connected with the investigation of 
the Duke of York's conduct, in any way that could give 
them reason to suppose that I approved of the measure, 
or would countenance those concerned in bringing it 
forward ? — Answer : Never ; but I have on the contrary 
expressed myself, that your royal highness would have a 
very different feeling. Question : What were my ex- 
pressions on the subject of the pamphlets which 
appeared, passing censure on the conduct of the Duke 
of York and others of my family, and holding up my 
character to praise ; and what have been the sentiments 
which I have uniformly expressed on similar publications, 
whether in the newspapers or elsewhere ? — Answer : 
I have invariably heard your royal highness regret that 
any person should attempt to do justice to your own 
character at the expense of that of the Duke of York 
or of any other member of your family. Question : 
During the ten years you have been my private secre- 
tary, when in the most confidential moments I have 
given vent to my wounded feelings on professional 
subjects, did you ever hear me express myself inimical 
to the Duke of York, or that I entertained any expec- 
tation of raising myself by his fall ? — ^Answer : Never ! 
On the contrary, I have frequently heard your royal 
highness express yourself very differently. T. Dodd. 

The above questions, written in Colonel Vesey's 
hand, were all dictated by me, Edward, in the presence 

of Lord Harrington. 

(Signed) Harrington. 

J. A. Vesey. 
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To show how insolent was the tone of public feeling 
towards the prince, it may be mentioned that the 
following notice was actually placarded about the streets : 

HIS EOTAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OP YORK. 
TWENTY GUINEAS EEWAED ! ! 

Whereas on the night of the 23rd instant a placard, 
signed "A Yorkshireman/' was stuck up in various 
places, without a printer's name affixed to it. Now, as 
I suspect the Duke of Sussex to be the author or privy 
to it, whoever will give information so that he may be 
acquitted of that suspicion or the real offender be 
brought to justice shall receive from me the above 
reward. Thomas Hayne. 

But this offensive libeller was brought before a jury 
and convicted. 

As soon as the Prince of Wales became regent he 
restored his brother to office, and, it must be admitted, 
without much disapprobation on the part of the public. 
He was to prove a very successful administrator and 
reformer, looking particularly after the soldiers' interests. 
He was altogether thirty-two years at the head of the 
army. 

Sir W. Scott has given so full an account, in his own 
limpid style, of the duke's services that it will form the 
best and most satisfactory description of the duke's 
reforms and services : 

" No science was required, no service, no previous 
experience whatsoever; the boy, let loose from school 
the last week, might in the course of a month be a field 

VOL. n. K 
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officer, if his friends were disposed to be liberal of money 
and influence. It was no uncommon thing for a com- 
mission to be obtained for a child in the cradle; and 
when he came from college, the fortunate youth was 
at least a lieutenant of some standing by dint of fair 
promotion. To sum up this catalogue of abuses, com- 
missions were in some instances bestowed upon young 
ladies, when pensions could not be had. We know one 
fair dame who drew the pay of a captain in the 
Dragoons, and was probably not much less fit for the 
service than some who did actual duty ; for no know- 
ledge of any kind was demanded from the young officers. 
If they desired to improve themselves in the elementary 
parts of their profession, there was no means open either 
of direction or of instruction. An intelligent sergeant 
whispered from time to time the word of command, 
which his captain would have been ashamed to have 
known without prompting, and thus the duty of the 
field-day was huddled over rather than performed. 

" To this state of things, by a succession of well- 
considered and efiectual regulations, the Duke of York 
put a stop with a firm yet gentle hand. Terms of 
service were fixed for every rank, and neither influence 
nor money was permitted to force any individual forward, 
until he had served the necessary time in the present 
grade which he held. Thus a protection was afforded to 
those officers who could only hope to rise by merit and 
length of service ; while at the same* time the young 
aspirant was compelled to discharge the duties of a 
subaltern before attaining the higher commissions. A 
taste for studying mathematics and calculations appli- 
cable to war was gradually introduced into the army. 
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and carried by some officers to a great langth ; while a 
perfect acquaintance with the routine of the field-day 
was positively demanded from every officer in the 
service as an indispensable qualification. He also intro- 
duced a species of moral discipline among the officers of 
our army, which had the highest consequences on their 
character. Persons of the old school of Captain Plume 
and Captain Brazen, men who swore hard, drank deep, 
bilked tradesmen, and plucked pigeons, were no longer 
allowed to arrogate a character which they could only 
support by deep oaths and ready swords. If the trades- 
man whose bill was unpaid by an officer thought proper 
to apply to the Horse Guards, thB debtor received a 
letter from headquarters, requiring to know if there 
existed any objections to the account, and, failing in his 
rendering a satisfactory answer, he was put on stoppages 
until the creditor's demand was satisfied. Kepeated 
applications of this kind might endanger the officer's 
commission, which was then sold for the payment of his 
creditors. 

*' In the course of his superintendence of the army a 
military dress, the most absurd in Europe, was altered 
for one easy and comfortable for the men, and suitable 
to the hardships they are exposed to in actual service. 
The severe and vexatious rules exacted about tying of 
hair and other trifling punctilios were abolished, and 
strict cleanliness was substituted for a Hottentot head- 
dress of tallow and flour. The pay of the soldier was 
augmented, while care was taken that it should be 
expended in bettering his comforts. The slightest 
complaint on the part of a sentinel was as regularly 
inquired into as if it had been preferred by a general 

K 2 
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officer. Lastly, the use of the cane was entirely pro- 
hibited ; and even corporal punishments, by the sentence 
of a court-martial, have been moderated. 

" "We can but notice the duke's establishment near 
Chelsea, for the orphans of soldiers, the cleanliness and 
discipline of which are a model for such institutions; 
and the Royal Military College at Sandhurst, where 
every species of scientific instruction is afi*orded to 
those officers whom it is desirable to qualify for the 
stafi*. The excellent officers who have been formed in 
this institution are the best pledge of what is due to 
the founder. 

" The character of his royal highness was admirably 
adapted to the task of this extended reformation, in 
a branch of the public service on which the safety of 
England absolutely depended. "Without possessing any 
brilliancy, his judgment, clear and steady, was inflexibly 
guided by honour and principle. No solicitations could 
make him promise what it would have been inconsistent 
with those principles to grant ; nor could any circum- 
stances induce him to break or elude the promise which 
he had once given. At the same time, his feelings, 
humane and kindly, were, on all possible occasions, 
accessible to the claims of compassion : and there 
occurred but rare instances of a wife widowed, or a 
family rendered orphans, by the death of a meritorious 
officer, without something being done to render their 
calamities more tolerable. 

"In his person and countenance the duke was large, 
stout, and manly ; he spoke rather with some of the 
indistinctness of utterance peculiar to his father, than 
with the precision of enunciation which distinguishes 
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his royal brother. Indeed, his royal highness resembled 
his late majesty perhaps the most of any of George the 
Third's descendants. . . . Occupied perpetually with 
oflBcial duty, which, to the last period of his life, he 
discharged with the utmost punctuality, the Duke of 
York was peculiarly negligent of his own affairs, and 
the embarrassments which arose in consequence were 
considerably increased by an imprudent passion for the 
turf and for deep play. Those unhappy propensities 
exhausted the funds with which the nation supplied 
him liberally, and sometimes produced extremities, 
which must have been painful to a man of temper so 
honourable. The exalted height of his rank, which 
renders it doubtless more difficult to look into and 
regulate domestic expenditure, together with the 
imposing duties of lus office, may be admitted as 
alleviations, but not apologies, for this imprudence." 

The Duke of York certainly could not be reckoned 
a brilliant politician, but he was concerned in several 
curious political negotiations. It was notorious that 
an ardent affection existed between him and his eldest 
brother, which endured till his death. He always 
ranged himself on his side. 

During the curious negotiations or intrigues that 
were set on foot in 1802, to bring Pitt back to power 
and displace the unlucky "doctor," we find that it 
was proposed to make use of the Duke of York. 
Indeed, his services were called in on a good many 
occasions, notably a few years later, when the regent 
determined to retain Mr, Perceval, and made some 
abortive overtures to Lords Grey and GrenviUe through 
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his brother. Just before his death, too, he was pre- 
paring to take a conspicuous part in the Catholic 
question, having figured on pocket handkerchiefs as the 
Protestant champion. 

Lord Malmesbury tells us : 

" It was proposed to get at the king through the Duke 
of York (as the person who could approach his majesty 
with the greatest facility, and the prince with whom the 
king was most in the habit of discoursing on political 
economy). It was therefore asked me, through Canning, 
if I had any objection to wait on the Duke of York, and 
explain to his royal highness so much of what I had 
heard as would enable him to lay the substance of it 
before his majesty ; thus to get at the king's feelings 
on the subject, and to prepare him for the measure which 
it was in agitation to take in parliament. 

" Accordingly, on Monday, November 1st," says the 
envoy, ''I waited on the Duke of York at the Horse 
Guards. His royal highness spoke with great anxiety 
and alarm on the situation of affairs, and deplored the 
deficiency of ability and want of vigour in the present 
administration. The duke expressed great satisfaction 
—declared Mr. Pitt must come in, that the public called 
for him, and would force Mr. Addington to give way. 
He then mentioned some proofs that this was the public 
wish, from what passed at a dinner given on the opening 
of the West India Docks, and from several things he 
had heard Brook Watson and others say. In reply, I 
observed that this might ultimately be the case, and the 
public might force Mr. Pitt in and Mr. Addington out ; 
but that must be a slow mode of producing what was 
wanted immediately. In this the duke acquiesced. It 
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would, I observed, be infinitely more desirable if it could 
be intimated to Mr. Addington that such a step was in 
contemplation. The duke agreed in this, but said he 
feared Mr. Addington was too vain to appreciate justly 
either the limits of his own abilities or the extent of the 
danger. The duke added : ' You well know we never 
talk to his majesty on public affairs ; but from the few 
things I have heard him say, I cannot but suppose his 
majesty considers the state of them to be very humi- 
liating to this country.' * Perhaps then,' I said, * if his 
majesty also knew that Mr. Pitt had entirely given up 
the Catholic question his return to oflfice would be even 
an agreeable circumstance to him ? ' and I then stated 
to the Duke of York the certainty I was under that 
this was the case. * It is a great point, certainly,' replied 
the duke, * but I rather think his majesty bears no great 
ill-will towards those who were the original promoters 
of it ; if he did, he would have opposed Lord Castle- 
reagh's having a place in the Cabinet ; but, although,' 
continued the Duke of York, *Mr. Pitt abandons the 
Catholic question, what will those who supported it in 
common with him, do ? The Duke of Cumberland said 
the other day, that Pitt and Lord Grenville were on 
the coldest terms, and seldom saw each other.' I again 
repeated that the first wish in my mind was Mr. Pitt's 
coming in ; but it would become my fear, if I was not 
quite sure it could be brought about in a way which 
not only would not displease his majesty, but which 
would clearly and distinctly prove that those who pro- 
moted it had it at heart as their governing principle, 
to do what they thought was agreeable to his majesty 
and most consonant to his feelings. The duke, as he 
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always does when the king's name is mentioned, avoided 
any explicit answer, and, on my urging the point still 
further, he said, with a good deal of reserve and em- 
barrassment, that he wished as much as I appeared to 
do, that his majesty should be informed early of what 
was going forward, and be informed of it fairly and 
impartially ; that it was not in his power to do this ; 
all he could undertake was, that if any occasion offered, 
either in the common course of conversation, or when 
he was doing official business with his majesty, that 
if I would authorise him to mention it, he most certainly 
would. With this I was satisfied, and pressed the point 
no further on him. . . . 

" When this paper" — a paper addressed by influential 
persons to Mr. Addington, advising him to retire — " was 
shewn to me, 1 observed on the propriety of my reading 
it to the Duke of York ; and I carried it to his royal 
highness at the Horse Guards, on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 3rd. I found the subject had made considerable 
impression on him. In my last interview with him he 
had heard me, indeed, with great attention ; but he was 
then rather cautious and reserved in his answers, care- 
fully avoiding remarks, or giving advice, and everything 
looking like participation. Now, he was eager to renew 
the subject, anxious to know what I had to say, strong 
in the expression of his opinions as to the absolute 
necessity of a change, and in his wishes that means 
could be devised to produce one, without creating great 
dissensions and dangerous resistance. He heard the 
paper attentively; and when I had finished, said it 
was ably written, but that he was apprehensive that 
however respectably signed, it would not have any 
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effect on Mr. Addington ; and that he could not help 
imagining that, though very cautiously and carefully 
drawn up, it might be so represented as to appear to 
the country an unconstitutional measure, and to his 
majesty as trenching on his prerogative. 

" After dwelling on this, the duke said that the best 
mode would be, that some person or persons high in 
rank, independent in character and fortune, should see 
Mr. Addington, and distinctly and clearly state to him 
the contents of this paper, adding, that they did it 
with the most friendly views towards him, and to pre- 
vent the subject being brought forward in parliament. 

"The duke, after insisting on this, as by far the best 
way to proceed, and having during the whole time 
nearly taken the conversation on himself, begged me to 
recollect, that he was talking to me quite as a private 
and as a confidential friend. He entreated me never to 
commit him, and ended by giving me the strongest 
assurances that he would do everything in his power to 
smooth the business. 

"I wished to know whether he (Pitt) thought it meant 
to convey more than was expressed. Pitt hesitated ; 
said it certainly might be construed to mean more, but 
as the duke was not a very accurate writer, he doubted 
about it ; that on the whole it was very good. He went 
on by saying, 'I hope you continue to approve our 
measure of delay. Nothing but good can come from it.' " 

There were many difficulties : Pitt was cautious. 

" On Tuesday, the 15th February, 1803, 1 dined with 
Canning; he had just got a very short letter from Pitt 
— short and unpromising. He (Pitt) said in it, that he 
saw no reason for altering his conduct, or any motive 
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for hastening to town, where, however, he means to be 
soon : it looked as if Pitt had made a dry answer, and 
was not pleased with Canning's letter. 

" On Friday morning, 18th Febraary, Canning was 
with me twice — ^at half-past one, when we were inter- 
rupted by the Duke of York, and again after the duke 
had left me : he said Pitt was not coming ; that every- 
thing was marred ; that Pitt had lost himself, and wa& 
losing himself more and more by his present conduct : 
he could not account for it. I told him what passed 
between me and the Duke of York, who came to hear 
what had passed respecting Pitt since I last wrote to 
him, of which I gave his royal highness a concise 
account. The duke was either less eager, or less san- 
guine, than at that time. He talked with less disap- 
probation of the present ministers; said we might 
vivoter with them, and that, if they had a head and 
energy, the different members of it were strong enough 
for all good purposes ; praised Lord Pelham very much 
for the way in which he managed his department, 
and particularly in Despard's business ; it was done well : 
great firmness and great judgment. Lord Chatham, he 
said, did also well; Lord Hobart not so. He wished 
Pitt would head them. Pitt alone. He dreaded the 
Grenvilles, and it was very evident from his language,, 
that the king was disinclined to admit them again to 
office. He hoped any violent measures to produce a 
change of administration would be avoided; it would 
vex and worry his majesty. That he still thought 
the best and only way was the same he had mentioned 
in October, viz., that some common friend of Pitt's and 
Addington's, either in or out of office, should mediate 
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between them. Pitt could not, however well inclined, 
act for himself, and Addington would not. Addington's 
vanity predominates over every other consideration. He 
had rather fall by a majority against him in the House 
than give way t^ persuasion. He considered himself 
now as having taken ofl&ce to save the crown and the 
country, and that it became him not to resign, or be 
negotiated out of his place, but turned out by the public 
voice. How different this from when he affected to say 
he was only * locum tenens ' for Pitt ! ' But so it is,' 
said the duke, * and this makes any attempt, save that 
I propose, ineffectual. If the chancellor, or Ryder, or 
Steele, or Charles Long, would state the matter distinctly 
and fairly to him, he then might be, perhaps, prevailed 
on to go to the king, and lay before him the acquisition 
his government would derive from the abilities of Pitt,' 
and he (the duke) was satisfied that the business thus 
brought before his majesty would not only take the turn 
we all so much desired, but also be very agreeable to the 
king. The Duke of York spoke with some soreness of 
what was going to be done for the prince ; said it was a 
measure that would not attach the prince to government, 
and was evidently a forced, not a gratuitous, act of 
theirs; that it must lead to unpleasant questions and 
discussions in parliament. The duke ended a two hours' 
visit by repeating his instances, that he never might 
be mentioned in this business ; that he always spoke to 
me as his private and confidential friend, and requested 
me to keep him regularly informed of everything that 
passed." 

It is needless to say that Mr. Pitt chose his own 
time, though he affected to accept all these negotia- 
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tions. He came back to office without any aid from 
the duke. It must be said that there is a tone of 
good sense in the duke's remarks, and a certain know- 
ledge of politics. 

At a more important crisis, the regent selected him as 
his agent, to negotiate the equivocal treaty with Lords 
Grey and Grenville in 1812. This sham proceeding, 
as it is now admitted to be, was entered on by the duke 
in a genuine spirit, who, it must be said, prosecuted his 
efforts with some skill. This is shown by the notes of 
the conversation between himself and the two lords, 
which have been preserved. 

The Duke of York was also selected as guar- 
dian over his father the king, and much clamour was 
raised at the annual sum of £10,000 which was allotted 
to him for his duties. " The opponents of the grant," 
says his biographer naively enough, " had the meanness 
to demand that the expense should be defrayed out of 
the privy purse ; but his royal highness, with becoming 
indignation, refused to take what he considered to be 
the sacred property of his majesty, i.e., out of the king's 
resources." While executing this important trust he 
met with a singular accident. In the act of opening a 
door of a room in Windsor Castle, one of his spurs 
caught the loop at the bottom of his pantaloons, which 
caused him to fall, when he unfortunately broke his 
right arm, as he formerly had done the left, about three 
inches above the elbow-joint." 



CHAPTER 11. 



A prince's deathbed. 



We next turn to view the prince in his private relations, 
which were of an amiable cast. 

At Oatlands, down at Weybridge, which was lately 
an hotel, the duke used to receive parties of friends, 
who regarded them with a genuine esteem ; these in- 
cluded Mr. Greville, Lord Alvanley, Luttrell, and many 
more, always welcome at this strange establishment, 
where, even to this day, may be seen the graves of 
the duchess's dogs, duly marked by headstones. " Yet," 
as Mr. Greville says, " Oatlands is the worst managed 
establishment in England ; there are a great many ser- 
vants, and nobody waits on you ; a vast number of 
horses, and none to ride or drive." In another passage 
he says : ** Although there are always eight or ten 
carriage-horses which Seldom do any work, it is im- 
possible ever to procure a horse to ride or drive, because 
the duchess appropriates them all to herself. The other 
day one of the aides-de-camp (Cooke) wanted to drive 
Burrell (who was there) to Hampton Court ; he sjpoke of 
this at breakfast, and the duke hearing it, desired he 
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would take the curricle and two Spanish horses which 
had been given to him. The duchess, however, chose 
to call these horses hers and to consider them as her 
own. The curricle came to the door, and just as they 
were going to mount it a servant came from the duchess 
{who had heard of it) and told the coachman that her 
royal highness knew nothing of it, had not ordered it, and 
that the curricle must go home, which it accordingly did." 

People arrived on Saturday in great numbers and 
remained till Monday. There was often quite a crowd 
of chaises ordered at the White Horse Cellar on these 
occasions. 

"These parties begin," says Greville, "as soon as 
the duchess leaves London, and last till the October 
meetings. During the Egham races there is a large 
party which remains there from the Saturday before the 
races till the Monday se'nnight following ; this is called 
the duchess's party, and she invites the guests. The 
■duke is only there himself from Saturday to Monday. 
There are almost always the same people, sometimes 
more, sometimes less. We dine at eight, and sit at 
table till eleven. In about a quarter of an hour after 
we leave the dining-room the duke sits down to play at 
whist, and never stirs from the table as long as* any- 
body will play with him. When anybody gives any 
hint of being tired he will leave off, but if he sees ne 
signs of weariness in others he will never stop himself. 
He is equally well amused whether the play is high or 
low, but the stake he prefers is fives and ponies.* The 

* The duke's passion was racing, and though he had won the Derby 
twice, he was most unlucky on the turf. He kept a string of wretched 
horses, some sixteen in number, but could do little with them, eyea 
under Mr. Greville's direction. 
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duchess generally plays also at half-crown whist. The 
duke always gets up very early, whatever time he may 
go to bed." 

Here is an illustration of the familiarity the royal 
brothers tolerated in their boon companions. In the 
year 1811 the Duke of York obtained leave for Colman, 
then confined in the King's Bench prison, to dine at 
Carlton House. The free-and-easy wit, walking through 
the palace, exclaimed : " What excellent lodgings 1 I 
have nothing like them in the Bench." After dinner he 
called out : " Why this is wine. Pray tell me who is 
that fine-looking fellow at the head of the table." The 
duke tried to keep him quiet, but he insisted on 
repeating his question. *^ I am come out to enjoy my- 
self. I want to know who is that fine, square-shouldered 
magnificent-looking, agreeable fellow at the head of the 
table." The duke had to tell him. "Why, I declare,'' 
said the irrepressible Colman, " he don't look half your 
age." He then insisted on the prince's singing, and was 
thrown into raptures. " Such expression ! I'll be 
d d if I don't engage him for my theatre." 

In 1820, when the king had made Colman lieutenant 
of the Yeomen of the Guard, on the birthday he attended 
in his new uniform. The king complimented him good- 
naturedly. " Tour uniform is so well made that I don't 
see the hooks and eyes." " Here are my eyes," said the 
■ungracious wit, unlooping his coat ; '^ where are yours ? "* 

* A little story is told of the dake which, though trivial in character, 
shows at once his pleasant good-hnmour, honJiomie, and readiness of 
speech. At a sort of military dinner at Greenwich, when the glass had 
passed freely, his royal highness, finding an empty bottle before him, 
called out gaily : ''Take away that marine!" It happened that there was 
an old officer of that force (then regarded with a certain good-natured con- 
tempt and the subject of many jests) sitting close to him, who was much 
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Among the friends to whom he was attached, and 
they were many, were the Duke and Duchess of Rutland. 
For these he had almost a warm affection, and was often 
at their house. The duchess was a lady of much energy 
and force of character and attraction. When Belvoir was 
restored and rebuilt, she was the presiding genius of 
the place, and selected all the plans for its erection and 
embellishment ; nor were her active and useful exertions 
confined to the castle : the grounds, villages, and roads, 
and even the general aspect of the country, all exhibited 
evidences of her superior taste. Her drawings display a 
most correct taste. Her poetical genius she inherited 
from her parents, and her musical attainments were of 
the first order. With this pleasing character, she was 
now preparing for the coming of age of her son — the 
improvements having been all completed. A series of 
high festivities had been arranged, which the Duke of 
York, ami de la Tnaison, was to favour with his 
presence. Before these galas the duchess had taken 
part in an interesting ceremony in London. Every one 
who passes through St. James's, by Clarence House, will 
note the ponderous, gloomy palace that rises on his right 

offended at the remark. " I do not see," he said, " why your royal high- 
ness should liken a marine to an empty bottle." ** Simply, my dear sir." 
was the reply, *' because he is a good fellow who has done his duty and 
will do it again.'* There was here tact, a little wit, and good-nature. 
Another story shows on what a footing the good-natured duke was with 
all his friends and how pleasantly he could accept a jest. At a dinner 
where was Mr. Greenwood, the well-known military banker, the duke 
took occasion to propose his health, paying him many compliments, and 
saying that for the twenty years he had known him he had the charge 
of his money. Mr. Greenwood gratefully acknowledged the kindness of 
his royal highness, though he said he would venture to correct him in a 
small matter ; for during the twenty years the duke spoke of he had not 
taken care of the duke*s money, but rather his royal highness during 
aU that time had the care of his money. 
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— Stafford House — which, in its unredeemed bulk, might 
have been the work of the architect of Blenheim, and 
helped to justify the lines, 

"Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee." 

This was to be known as York House, and its owner, 
though plunged in debt, and often unable to defray his 
tradesmen's accounts for daUy necessaries, was now 
recklessly about to embark in this vast building venture. 
It reads like insanity. The fair chdtelaine of Bel voir 
laid the first stone, and the works commenced. The 
plan, however, it should be said in justice to the 
architect, has been altered, and its proportions destroyed 
by the addition of an entire storey. As might be con- 
ceived, as soon as part of the shell was completed, the 
works could not be prosecuted, yet a vast deal of money 
had been sunk in it. It was finally disposed of to the 
present noble owners, who completed it. The ceremony 
took place in June, 1825, and it was curious and sad 
to think that the duchess and the duke were both under 
sentence of death. 

At the " coming-of-age " festivities she had made a 
speech, acknowledging her son's health, and, standing 
at the door of the hall, on hearing the health of the 
Marquis of Granby given, came forward to the end of 
the table, leading the youth in her hand, and said : 

" I am very sensible of the honour done myself, but 
feel so deeply affected by the emotions inspired by your 
kindness to my dear boy, that I cannot resist the im- 
pulse of returning my best acknowledgments for this 
honourable mark of your esteem ; and in his name a 

VOL. n, L 
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delighted mother entreats your acceptance of those 
grateful thanks, which, as yet, her son is unable to offer 
on his own behalf." 

The Duke of Wellington and other noble guests 
had been invited. The Duke of York was at 
Brighton when an express reached him announcing 
the death of the duchess. He posted from Brighton 
to the castle to console his friend, and, being taken 
down to the vaults to look at the coffin, he contracted 
a chill, which helped to bring on his last illness. 

When he again returned to town he found him- 
self the object of anti-popish addresses, which he 
acknowledged in a suitable spirit ; in fact, he was now 
constituted the "Protestant champion," and the Pro- 
testant heir to the crown, in whose hands the * 
"Protestant liberties" would be safe. 

In April, 1825, he had first sounded the note of 
contest in his well known declaration, which gained 
celebrity as well as popularity, and was recorded even 
on the pocket-handkerchiefs of the loyal. The Dean 
and Chapter of Windsor addressing the House of Lords 
on a petition against concessions to the Catholics, the 
duke presented it, and on the 25th made his celebrated 
harangue. 

" My lords, — I hold in my hand a petition from the 
Dean and Chapter of the collegiate church of St. George^ 
Windsor, praying that no further concession may be 
made to the Koman Catholics. I am sure that any 
representation from so learned and respectable a body 
will be received with the attention it deserves; and, 
therefore, I should not have troubled your lordships 
with any observations in support of it, if I did not feel 
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that this was an occasion on which any man may well 
be permitted to address your lordships. I do this more 
readily on the present occasion, because, feeling that I 
am not in the habit of taking part in your discussions, 
I will not interrupt the progress of the debate on the 
bill to which the petitioners refer, if it should come into 
this House. It is now twenty-five years since this 
measure was first brought into discussion. I cannot 
forget with what events the discussion was at that 
time connected. It was connected with the most 
serious illness of one now no more ; it was connected 
also with the temporary removal of one of the ablest, 
wisest, and honestest ministers that this country ever 
had. From that time, when I gave my first vote on 
this question, to the present, I have never seen any 
reason to regret or to change the line which I then 
took. I have every year seen more reason to be satis- 
fied with my decision. When the question comes 
regularly before your lordships, it will be discussed 
much more fully and ably than I can do it ; but there 
are two or three subjects on which I am anxious to 
touch ; one is, that you place the Church of England in 
a situation in which no other church in the world is 
placed ; the Eoman Catholic will not allow the Church 
of England or parliament to interfere with his church, 
and yet he requires you to allow him to interfere with 
your church, and to legislate for it. There is another 
subject still more delicate, on which I cannot, however, 
help saying a few words. I speak (I beg to be under- 
stood) only as an individual ; I desire not to be under- 
stood as speaking for anybody else ; but consider, my 
lords, the situation in which you place the sovereign^ 

L 2 
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By the coronation oath, the sovereign is bound to 
maintain the church established, in her doctrine, dis- 
cipline, and rights, inviolate. An Act of Parliament 
may release future sovereigns and other men from this 
oath, or from any other oath to be taken ; but can it 
release an individual who has already taken it? I 
speak, I repeat it again, as an individual; but I 
entreat the House to consider the situation in which 
the sovereign is thus placed. I feel very strongly on 
this whole subject ; I cannot forget the deep interest 
which was taken upon it by one now no more ; and the 
long and unhappy illness in which — (here his royal 
highness was sensibly aflfected.) I have been brought 
up from my early years in these principles ; and from 
the time when I began to reason for myself, I have 
entertained them from conviction ; and in every situa- 
tion in which I may be placed, I will maintain them ; 
So HELP ME God ! " 

Yet even then, within a few weeks of his death 
he could not dismiss his new Protestant championship, 
and, sending for Lord Liverpool, delivered his opinions, 
which he embodied in a memorandum. There is 
something almost grotesque in the solemnity of this 
proceeding. 

With all his many faults, his free careless life and 
habits, there was something so really manly in its close, 
and in the fashion in which he met death, as to amount 
to something like true heroism. In fact, there is no 
other account that can be called to mind, of a person of 
his character and position making such a display. It 
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serves not only as a wholesome example, but redeems 
many errors and scandals. 

Secret. November 9tli, 1826. 

" To assure his lordship that in requesting this con- 
ference with him I am actuated by no ill-will towards 
him or his political connections ; on the contrary, that I 
have been, and continue to be, the staunch friend and 
supporter of those principles which have ever been 
avowed by his lordship, and by his old friends : I mean 
those which are connected with the maintenance of the 
Protestant ascendancy, and the support of the agricultural 
interests of the country. That the whole tenour of my 
life must have convinced him of my extreme dislike to 
oflfer myself to public notice, or to take any prominent 
part in public aflfairs, and that nothing short of a sense 
of public duty, and of aflfection for my brother, and a 
sincere attachment to the constitution of this realm, 
could call me forth. That the present is one of those 
moments in which it seemed to me that we are on the 
brink of a precipice, although from peculiar circum- 
stances no one appears to be aware of the danger. That 
I wished to God the task of warning had fallen upon 
any other person, but that as I found no one would 
stand forward, I must, however unwilling, consider it 
an imperious duty to do so. That I could assure Lord 
Liverpool that I had not consulted or communicated with 
any one upon this occasion, and that no person had the 
least idea of the step I am taking ; above all, that it has 
been carefully concealed from the king, my brother, who 
would, or who might at least, feel himself placed in a 
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very unpleasant situation towards his present Cabinet, 
composed as it now is, as he might appear to be playing 
a double or underhand game, many of his ministers 
being known to agree in the opinions which Lord 
Liverpool has ever avowed, and which I, in conjunction 
with all the leading interests in the country, and the 
steady partisans of the present government, have ever 
supported." 

After commenting at great length on the various 
incidents of the situation, he goes on : 

"That although I have not communicated to any 
person the step I am taking, yet I have reason to know 
that I am speaking the sentiments of the great majority, 
if not of the whole, of those who form the mainstay of 
the present government ; and that these concur in 
opinion with me, that there is not time left for hesitation, 
or for endeavours to put off again the evil hour ; and 
that it is imperative upon the government to take a 
decisive measure, and to bring the question at once to 
issue, and that any moment of delay in showing clearly 
the course which the government intends to take, as a 
government, is adding to the mischiet 

** In regard to the other great question of the Corn 
Trade, Lord Liverpool must have perceived how adverse 
the whole agricultural interests of the country are to the 
new measure proposed, and more especially those great 
landholders who form the principal support of the 
administration ; to whom may, in this instance, be 
added the majority of the opposition." 

Lord Liverpool read the document, and coolly put 
the whole aside, saying to the king : 

"Lord Liverpool abstains at present from making 
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any observations upon that part of the Duke of York's 
paper which relates to the Com Laws, as he is quite 
certain he could satisfy your majesty that his royal 
highness is acting under a misapprehension upon the 
whole of that subject." 

To his colleague, Mr. Canning, he wrote that, " It is 
not my intention to enter into any controversy with the 
Duke of York upon such a subject. My opinions are 
before the king, and I have no desire, under the present 
circumstances, to take any further steps in the 
business." 

His somewhat eccentric duchess seemed to have 
inspired her friends with a true regard, and appears to 
have been a woman of undaunted spirit. It had been 
better, however, had she contrived to order her house- 
hold on a suitable footing. Mr. Eaikes declares that 
often credit could scarcely be obtained for the common 
provisions for the table. 

Lord Holland's character of her was a pleasing one : 
" She was distinguished through her life," he says, " from 
the gentleness and frankness of her disposition, the 
soundness of her judgment, the constancy and sincerity 
of her attachments to her family, her friends, her 
dependants. Her understanding was far superior to 
the illusions which a station such as hers generally 
creates. She made, indeed, no ostentation of her 
philanthropy, but she silently exerted it, not only in 
the regulation of her own conduct but in softening and 
concealing both the political and private errors of those 
with whom she was connected. Had her husband lived 
to be king, the country as well* as he would have seen 
fresh reasons for regretting her untimely end." 
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Oatlands, the duke's well-known seat near Wey bridge, 
was purchased by him in 1790, or thereabouts, for 
£45,000. The greater portion was destroyed by fire 
three or four years after the purchase, which, however, 
afforded a happy excuse for rebuilding in the sham 
Gothic style then in favour. Here the duchess lived, 
quite secluded, for a period of nearly thirty years, 
much regarded by her neighbours for her goodness and 
charities. Her efforts at entertaining them were of an 
eccentric character. Thus, to celebrate the duke's 
birthday, she feasted all his tradesmen, sending each 
two guineas a piece for their conveyance down. She 
invited the Prince of Wales to meet them, and opened 
the ball with him herself. When some strollers came 
to perform in a barn close by and asked her patronage, 
she went out of charity and brought all her servants. 
Next day a Methodist came to preach in the same place, 
and also asked her patronage, which she accorded ; but 
her servants excused themselves on the ground of not 
understanding English. "No," she said, "you went 
to the comedy, which you understood less, so you 
must go to this." At a banquet she gave to the king in 
1810, she celebrated the royal visit by admitting the 
whole neighbourhood en mctsse, feasting them with fowls, 
ham, beef, plenty of ale, and bowls of punch. Anyone, 
of any degree, was welcome. 

Mr. Greville recalls the duke's hospitalities and kind- 
ness with genuine regret. There were the little dinners in 
the stable-yard, the nights at Oatlands. He dwells on 
the kindness and condescension of the duke and duchess 
to his friends, which were met by a sort of affec- 
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tionate deference, which, in the gayest moments, 
regulated the behaviour of all. ^ 

The duchess was even more irregular in her domestic 
habits than the duke. She dressed and breakfasted at 
three, and then walked out with her dogs, of which she 
had about forty of diflferent kinds and degrees. As 
each of the animals died he was reverently buried near 
the gold-fish pond, and a neat tablet with an inscription — 
often in verse — placed over his remains. Her present 
majesty, visiting the spot, noted that these memorials 
had fallen into decay, and ordered them to be repaired. 
There was, besides the dogs, a strange menagerie of 
kangaroos, ostriches, etc. It should be added, however, 
that this odd passion for dogs, which seemed a craze, 
may have been borrowed from customs at home, for 
there was such a graveyard at Sans Souci Palace. 
Indeed, Mr. Greville declared that she was not only 
trds gmnde dame, but a woman of the most admirable 
sense and accurate judgment, with a heart full of 
kindness and charity. This, he says, was shown by 
the tact with which she avoided being drawn into the 
family disputes, though it must be said this seemed 
to be owing to the simple recipe of having little inter- 
course with the royal family. Her relations with her 
husband were not very cordial, as may be conceived, 
during the earlier days of their union; but it is 
amusing to read of the man of the world's praise, of the 
cordial connubial relations which subsisted in later years. 
They reached his highest standard. *' Nothing could 
equal the respect and attention with which she was 
treated by the duke on all occasions. I have heard 
himself express the highest opinion of her good sense, 
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and I believe he rarely failed to consult her opinion on 
questions of importalfce to himself." Though she spoke 
English perfectly and wrote, she preferred writing her 
letters in French, following, no doubt, the Prussian 
fashion. 



THE DUCHESS OF TOBE TO MB. BAIEES. 

Oatlands, ce Avril 25, 1817. 

II me sera difficile de vous exprimer. Monsieur, 
toute ma reconnaissance pour la plus jolie des bottes que 
j'ai re9u hier au soir de votre part. C'est tout ce que 
j'ai vu du plus nouveau, et du meilleur goAt ; et je me 
suis amus^e toute la journ&e a en ^couter les sons. 
J'attends avec impatience le moment de vous en reiteree 
mes remercimens h, Londres, et de vous assurer combien 
je suis sensible i cette obligeante attention de votre part. 

C'est avec les sentiments les plus distingue^s que je 
vous prie de me croire toujours. Monsieur, 

Votre tr^s aflfectionn^e Amie et Servante, 

F. 

THE DUKE OF TOBK TO MB. BAIKBS. 

Windsor, April 24, 1817. 

Pray accept my best thanks for your kind letter of 
yesterday and enquiries in consequence of my accident, 
from which I am recovering very favourably. Indeed 
I shall not be surprised if I reach the winning-post 
before you. At all events, I think I have the best of 
it, though I do not think either of us is to be envied. 
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I was indeed much concerned to hear that you had 
been so ill at Paris as to have excited the commisera- 
tion of even the Persian ambassador, which from His 
Excellency's account of AUonby, may probably ere long 
be extended to him also. I hope soon to receive a 
better report of you. 

Ever yours sincerely, 

Frederick. 



The duchess was of slight frame and delicate, and, in 
the spring of 1820, sank under a dropsical illness, and 
was interred, according to her directions, in Weybridge 
parish church. A few days before her death, one of her 
intimates. Lord Lauderdale, called to inquire for her. 
She sent him down this note : 

MON CHER Ld. L., 

Je fais mes paquets, car je m'en vais inces- 

43amment. Soyez toujours persuade de Tamitie que je 

vous porte. 

Votre aflfectionn^e Amie, 

R 

There is something almost appalling in this bearing, 
.and it will be seen how diflferent was the demeanour of 
her husband on the approach of the King of Terrors. 
It may be said that, in this matter of death-beds, almost 
.all the royal princes and princesses acquitted themselves 
with courage and propriety ; while the last moments of 
the Duke of York and William IV. were edifying. 
<Jeorge IV. made what effort he could, and what his old 
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incnisted habits would admit of, to encounter the crisis 
in a suitably dignified way. 

But, as I have said, the closing scenes which 
were now about to set in not only redeem the duke's 
character and the laxity of his life, but are worthy of 
general study and serious thought as a wholesome 
example, for so detailed an account has rarely been 
given. It is curious to find among the notes and 
papers of the gay and much-admired Lady Blessington 
an extract from an essay of Dr. Parr's on deathbeds, 
which, is so forcible as to exceed almost anything that 
has been written on the subject of death.* 

Yet, with this excitement the decay was steadily going 
on. The fatal habit of sitting up at night — he would 
play cards so long as anyone would play with him — had 
led to a fatal dropsy and corrupt sitate of the blood ; for 
the extremities not getting rest by a recumbent position 
the blood was determined to them. He found at last 
that, when he did attempt to lie down, he could not do 
so, as a feeling of suffocation came on. 

After the commencement of this attack, he never 
retired to rest without a supply of anti-spasmodic medi- 
cines by the side of his couch, or bed, and so placed 
as to be at hand on an instant. For many months 
before his last illness he never entered a bed, but 
constantly slept in an easy-chair, constructed purposely 
for his accommodation." 

Such was the interest in this worthy prince that 

* Curious to say, this detailed account was published only a few weeks 
after the duke's death, we may presume at the king's wish. 
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a coloured picture of the chair he used, padded, lined, 
and with a leg-rest, was published. 

It was when he was at Brighton, where he had gone 
for change, that it first struck him " that he did not 
gain ground," and that some serious malady must be 
at work. Change of air was ordered, and he came 
to London, where he put up at his friend, the Duke 
of Eutland's house, his room looking into the Green 
Park. 

Sir Herbert Taylor seems to have acted all through 
as a true friend ; and the manly, steady behaviour of 
the sufferer, with the equally frank and true conduct of 
his friend, make a very remarkable picture. I propose 
to give Sir Herbert Taylor's account, carefully and 
largely abridging and pruning it of all unessential 
matter. 

This loyal officer, who was to stand by his chief in 
this true fashion at so critical a time, was one of those 
confidential servants and friends which are often found 
in Courts, and are invaluable to their employers. Such 
have tact and a rare discretion ; they save their royal 
principal from many a mistake. Sir Herbert had a 
great and long experience, having served the old king 
during his blindness ; and at the Horse Guards, where 
he was adjutant-general, he assisted the commander- 
in-chief He was concerned in one of the drollest 
episodes of known administrations, viz., when his majesty 
George IV. conceived the idea of himself commanding 
the army, employing Sir Herbert to act under him ! "^ 

* The author's " Life of George IV.," toI. ii. 
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The good sense of the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Herbert disposed of this wild scheme. 

The veteran Sir Denis Le Marchant, in one of his 
notes to the " Memoir " of Lord Althorpe, thus speaks 
of this valued friend. "Sir Herbert Taylor was the 
younger son of Mr. Taylor of Bifrons, in Kent — a 
country gentleman of good property. I have heard 
that he owed his rise in life to the circumstance of 
two of his brothers being accidentally drowned in a 
manner that excited general compassion, and especially 
with the royal family. He was presented with a com- 
mission in the Guards, and soon attached to the staflf of 
the Duke of York, whom he accompanied in the cam- 
paigns of 1794-5, and subsequently he became private 
secretary to the king (George HI.), during the blindness 
of the latter, and obtained great credit for his intelligence 
and integrity. He was deservedly a favourite in the 
royal family, for he united most pleasing manners with 
genuine kindness of heart. The narrative he wrote of 
the last illness of the Duke of York had a large circula- 
tion, and certainly made the most of the duke's good 
qualities. Sir Herbert retired from public life on the 
death of the king, whom he did not long survive. His 
health had suffered from the confinement and hard work 
inseparable from his office, and his latter days were 
embittered by the death of his children. I can con- 
scientiously pay this humble tribute to the memory of 
a man for whom I entertained a sincere regard." 

Such was the man who was now, so faithfully and in 
so soldierly a fashion, to stand by his old chief in his 
extremity. 

" The state of his royal highness's health," says Sir 
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Herbert, " had, for some time, appeared far from satis- 
factory, and had occasioned more or less uneasiness to 
those about him ; but the first indications of serious 
indisposition, such as to produce alarm, were upon his 
royal highness's return from Ascot to his residence in 
Audley Square, on the 9th of June, 1826, and Mr. 
Macgregor, who then saw him, urged him immediately 
to send for Sir Henry Halford. From that period his 
royal highness continued more or less an invalid, and 
was occasionally confined to his house." 

His next step was to send for his friend, and 
a very remarkable conversation took place between 
them. 

He addressed Sir Herbert to this effect. He said 
" that he had been unwell for some weeks, and that he 
did not think that he gained ground. That he did not 
feel alarmed, and that he had perfect confidence in the 
attention given to his case, and the skill of his medical 
advisers ; but that he knew that they might entertain 
apprehensions which they would consider it their pro- 
fessional duty not to communicate to their patients, and 
he might therefore remain ignorant of that which ought 
not to be concealed from him, and which he trusted he 
should learn without apprehension, although he did not 
deny that he should learn it with regret. That there were 
duties to be performed, and arrangements to be made, 
which ought not to be deferred to the last moment ; and 
he felt that it was due to his character and station, to his 
comfort, and even to his feelings on this subject, that he 
should not be taken by surprise upon so serious an occa- 
sion. He appealed to me upon this occasion for an act 
of friendship, he would add, for the discharge of a duty, 
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which he claimed from the person who had been with 
him and enjoyed his confidence during so many years. 
He called upon me to promise that I would perform 
it whenever the period should arrive to which he- 
alluded, and he desired that I would bear in mind that 
he wished me to deal by him as he was certain I 
should desire, under similar circumstances, to be dealt 
with. 

" I made the promise," said Sir Herbert, " without 
hesitation, and it was received with a warm expression 
of thanks, and an affectionate pressure of the hand. 

" His royal highness removed to Brighton, and I 
learned that a change had taken place in his general 
state, and that symptoms had appeared which rendered 
his situation one of danger. 

" This distressing information was confirmed to me 
from other quarters, and I determined immediately to 
go to Brighton and to discharge my duty. I pleaded 
business rendering personal communication necessary for 
my visit. Upon my arrival, on the 19 th of August, I 
learnt from Mr. Macgregor that a favourable change 
had taken place ; that his royal highness .had gained 
strength, and that the most alarming symptoms had in 
a great measure subsided. 

" I then saw the duke, who entered fully into his 
situation, and told me that, although much better then, 
and, he believed, going on well, he had reason to think, 
from the manner and looks of his medical attendants, 
that they had been alarmed, and he wished to know 
what I had learnt. 

" I did not disguise from him that, bearing in mind 
the engagement I had contracted, I had determined to 
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go to Brighton, in consequence of the accounts I had 
received on the 17th, which had alarmed me ; but that 
I was happy to find on my arrival that his royal 
highnesses state had since been improving ; at the same 
time it was my duty to confirm the impression which he 
appeared himself to have received, that his complaint 
had assumed a more serious character, although great 
confidence appeared to be felt that the extraordinary 
resources of his constitution, and the strength he had 
gained since his removal to Brighton, would enable him 
to struggle successfully with the disorder. 

" * Then,' said he, * I was not mistaken in my sus- 
picions, and my case is not wholly free from danger; 
but I depend upon your honour, and you tell me there 
is more to hope than fear.' 

"I assured him that such was decidedly the im- 
pression I had received from what Mr. Macgregor had 
said to me. He thanked me, and proceeded to look 
over and give directions upon some oflficial papers with 
his usual attention and accuracy." 

And here I may interrupt the narrative again to claim 
the reader's. admiration for these curious conversations 
between two practical soldiers, so calmly discussing and 
providing for the fatal issue. As I have said, it speaks 
highly for the character of both, and shows genuine 
courage and sense on the duke's side. 

" I repeated to him that I had come to Brighton under 
considerable alarm, and that I should leave it very much 
relieved. His royal highness was cheerful ; and I heard 
from Mr. Macgregor and others that he continued so 
during the following days. Indeed, he wrote to me 
himself in very good spirits, and assured me of the 
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comfort and relief he had derived from the proof 
afforded to him that he would be fairly dealt with. 

" The duke returned from Brighton on the afternoon 
of the 26th of August, to the Duke of Eutland's house 
in Arlington Street, having come in five hours and a 
half. He did not seem much fatigued, looked well in 
countenance, and conversed cheerfully with Sir Henry 
Torrens and me, who were in waiting to receive him. 

" He told me he had returned to town earlier than 
had been intended, in order, as he understood, to 
try some change of treatment, which he apprehended 
might be tapping. This was an unpleasant hearing, 
though it did not alarm him. He was determined to 
keep up his spirits ; he knew his situation was a serious 
one ; but he had no doubt, please God, he should 
recover, though he feared his recovery would be a work 
of time. In the course of the conversation, I told him 
that I had understood Sir H. Halford would be in town 
on the following day. He observed it was very kind of 
him ; but immediately added : ' By-the-by, not a very 
good sign either.' 

'^ He then proceeded very quietly to official business ; 
but Mr. Macgregor coming in, he, in the most calm and 
collected manner, questioned him, before me, very 
closely as to his state, beginning with these words : 
' Tell me honestly, do you consider me in danger ? ' 
* Not in immediate danger,' was the answer. * But,' said 
his royal highness, * you do consider my situation to be 
one not free from danger.' Mr. Macgregor admitted it 
to be by no means free from danger ; but proceeded to 
state the grounds which justified his medical attendants 
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in indulging hopes that his royal highness might look 
forward to a favourable issue. 

" Mr. Maegregor's answer produced further questions, 
all put with a view to obtain positive and accurate 
information as to the extent of danger, and he concluded 
by thanking Mr. Macgregor for the fair manner in 
which he had met them, and by saying : * I know now 
what I wished to know, and I shall be able to govern 
myself by that knowledge.' During the whole of this 
conversation, which was one of some length, his manner 
was firm and collected, though very serious ; his voice 
free from agitation ; his questions were put quietly at 
intervals, as if well considered by a man who was de- 
termined to ascertain his own situation ; and his words 
were measured. 

"He afterwards desired me to repeat what Mr. 
Macgregor had said, as I understood it, that he might 
be satisfied he had not mistaken him. I did so, and he 
observed that he also had so understood him, but that 
he did not augur from it that his case was hopeless, 
which impression I confirmed. He expressed an earnest 
hope that the symptoms of his disorder were not gene- 
rally known or talked of. 

" On the following day his royal highness again 
spoke to me very quietly in regard to his situation ; and 
told me that, although not alarmed, and although he had 
heard nothing that should shake his hopes of ultimate 
recovery, he could not conceal from himself that his 
situation called for serious contemplation. He had 
determined to take the Sacrament upon an early day, and 
to request his friend the Bishop of London to administer 
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it to him ; but he was anxious that this should not be 
known, as the alarm would be sounded, and various 
interpretations would be put upon an act which was one 
of duty, resorted to on principle, and not from appre- 
hension or affectation. He wished the service to be 
simply that of the Communion, as he did not now apply 
to him for his attendance as upon a sick person. He 
also desired me to be present, and to take the Sacrament 
with him. He told me that he had well considered of 
this act. He was sure that, under any circumstances, it 
would tend to his satisfaction, comfort, and relief, and 
that he ought not to postpone it. 

" It was agreed that his servant, Batchelor, should 
alone be apprised of his intention, and that I should 
take care to keep others out of the way. He also gave 
me instructions to clear his drawers in Audley Square of 
papers, and to bring them away, and seal up those of a 
private nature. He said he should, by degrees, look 
them over and attend to other matters, but repeatedly 
assured me that all this was done and thought of without 
any apprehension of a fatal issue of his disorder, and 
that he was confident he should recover. 

" On the 29th the Bishop of London came at a little 
before twelve, and his royal highness was alone with him 
for a short time ; after which I was called in, and his 
lordship administered the Sacrament to us. The duke's 
deportment was serious, as became the occasion; but 
firm, and quite free from agitation. He did not appear 
nervous or affected, although he must have perceived 
that neither the bishop nor I were free from either 
feeling. The Bishop of London told me afterwards that 
nothing could be more correct or satisfactory than all 
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his royal highness had said to him when they were alone ; 
and that his state of mind was that in which he could 
wish, under such circumstances, to find that of any 
person in whose welfare he felt interested. When I 
returned to the Duke of York he appeared more aflfected, 
and he assured me that he felt that comfort and relief 
which he could not describe ; and that, whatever might 
be the issue of his illness, he had done what he ought to 
do; that he could now attend to other matters with 
increased composure. 

" In the afternoon, when I saw him again, he ex- 
pressed to me how much he had been pleased with the 
Bishop of London's mild and encouraging discourse. 
That he had stated to his lordship unreservedly that he 
knew his situation to be a very serious, though he 
trusted not a hopeless, one ; but that he did not choose 
to postpone a duty which he conceived ought to be per- 
formed while he was in the full possession of his faculties, 
which might yield to disease sooner than he was aware of. 
That he had in the course of his life faced death in various 
shapes, and was now doomed to view its approach in a slow 
and lingering form. That he did not deny that he should 
resign his existence with regret, though he felt no alarm. 
He admitted that his life had not been pure ; that there 
had been much in his course he wished had been other- 
wisa He had not thought so seriously on some subjects 
as he might have done ; still he had endeavoured to 
discharge his public duties correctly. He had forborne 
from injuring or deceiving anyone, and he felt in peace 
and charity with all. Under these circumstances he 
hoped he might look with confidence to mercy, through 
the merits of his Eedeemer; and he had appealed to him 
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(the bishop) on this occasion, not only to receive the 
confession of his unworthiness, but to administer that 
comfort which his situation required. That his reliance 
and his faith in the Christian religion were firm and 
decided, and that his adherence to the pure doctrine 
professed and established in this country was unshaken 
as it had ever been. That, as he had declared these 
sentiments in a political discussion of the question, he 
was anxious that it should be understood, and that the 
Bishop of London should be enabled to state hereafter, 
if the occasion should call for it, that those sentimenta 
were not professed in a political sense, and from prejudice 
and party feelings, but that they were firmly fixed in 
his mind, and were the result of due consideration and 
conviction, and produced by an earnest solicitude for the 
continued welfare of his country. 

"After saying this, his royal highness told me that he 
felt very comfortable, and that, if it should please God 
to restore him to health, he was sure he should be a 
better man ever after. He considered this trial as a 
mercy, for which he ought to feel grateful ; it aflforded 
him time for serious reflection, and he trusted that the 
time would not be ill applied. He then entered into 
some questions of military business with great com- 
posure. 

"Between the 12th and the 18th, his royal highness- 
gained strength, and his appetite and sleep improved, 
but the state of his legs continued unsatisfactory. On 
the 19th he began again to take his airings, but the 
improvement had not been such as to induce his medical 
attendants to consider his state otherwise than very 
critical. He continued to take daily airings until th& 
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16th of October. During this interval he rallied occa- 
sionally, and his general health appeared at times to be 
improving, notwithstanding the state of the legs, which 
became gradually more unsatisfactory, and often occa- 
sioned excruciating pain throughout great part of the 
day. His royal highness frequently spoke to me of his 
own situation and feelings, more especially on the 22nd 
September, when he told me he did his best to submit 
with patience and resignation ; that he tried to keep up 
his spirits ; he met his friends cheerfully, endeavoured to 
go correctly through what he had to do, and to occupy 
himself at other times with reading ; but when left to 
his own thoughts, when he went to bed and lay awake, 
the situation was not agreeable ; the contemplation of 
one's end, not to be met at once, nor within a short 
given period, but protracted possibly for months, re- 
quired a struggle, and tried one's resolution. But after 
all, he did not know that he regretted it, or that he 
regretted that time was given to him which had turned 
his mind to serious reflection, and which he was certain 
had been very beneficial to him. If it should please God 
that he should recover, he would become a better man ; 
if he did not recover, he would have to thank God for 
the time afforded for reflection. 

"On the 16th October, Mr. Macgregor desired that I 
would convey to his royal highness his wish that he 
would allow him to call in Sir Astley Cooper. 

" By the 22nd his appetite had totally failed him, 
and other symptoms were equally unfavourable. Still 
he kept up his spirits, and although my language was 
anything but encouraging, he appeared to feel sanguine 
of recovery. This impression was not justified by the 
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opinion of the medical attendants, and I became very 
anxious that his royal highness should be made aware of 
the increased danger of his situation. I urged this point 
with Sir Henry Halford and Sir Astley Cooper, assured 
them that they mistook his royal highness's character if 
they apprehended any ill eflfect from the disclosure, and 
represented that it was due to his character and to 
his wish to discharge the duties which he still had 
to perform. In the course of the day they yielded to 
my representations, and authorised me to avail myself 
of any opening which his royal highness might give 
me, to make him sensible of the increased anxiety and 
alarm which I had observed in his physicians. I was 
to use my discretion as to the mode, the nature, and 
the extent of the disclosure ; it would probably produce 
reference to them, and they would then confirm the 
impression conveyed by me. 

" I saw his royal highness at five o'clock, when I took 
my official papers to him. He gave me the desired 
opportunity at once, by asking what the doctors said 
of him. His servant being in the room, I gave no 
immediate answer, and he waited quietly until he had 
left the room, and then repeated the question. 

" I spoke to him as had been agreed with Sir Henry 
Halford, adding, that my own anxiety, and the un- 
easiness I had already expressed to him, had led me 
to watch the physicians, and to endeavour to extract 
from them what their real opinion was ; but they were 
cautious, and were evidently unwilling to authorise me 
to express their alarm. I could not, however, forget 
his royal highness's appeal to me in Audley Square, nor 
the pledge I had given him, that I knew his royal 
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highness did not wish to be taken by surprise, and 
therefore I had considered it my duty to disclose to him 
the uneasiness I felt. He listened with composure, and 
without betraying any agitation, but asked me whether 
the danger was immediate — whether it was a question 
of days. 

" I repeated that I was not authorised to say so, and I 
trusted it was not. He said : * God's will be done I 
I am not afraid of dying ; I trust I have done my duty ; 
I have endeavoured to do so. I know that my faults 
have been many, but God is merciful; His ways are 
inscrutable ; I bow with submission to His will. I have 
at least not to reproach mjrself with not having done 
all I could to avert this crisis. But I own it has come 
upon me by surprise. I knew that my case had not 
ceased to be free from danger; I have always been told so, 
but I did not suspect immediate danger, and had I been 
a timid or a nervous man the eflfect might have been 
trying. I trust I have received this communication with 
becoming resolution.' I observed that I had not for 
many days seen his royal highness more free from 
nervous agitation, and that I had not been disappointed 
in my expectation that he would bear this communication 
as he did that which I had been called upon to make to 
him at Brighton. He desired me to feel his pulse, which 
was low, but even and steady. 

" He then put various questions to me, with a view 
to ascertain the causes of what he considered so sudden a 
change in his state. I accounted for it by what I had 
learnt from the physicians, and ended by repeating that 
I had felt it my duty, however painful, to speak out. 
He thanked me, gave me his hand, and said I had acted 
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as I ought, and as he expected; but he pressed me 
again to state * what was the extent of the danger, and 
whether immediate/ I repeated, that I had been 
assured it was not immediate. ' Whether his case was 
without hope of recovery ? ' — I gave no decided answer, 
but said that I could not extract from the physicians 
any positive opinion ; but that their language was not 
encouraging. He said, * I understand you : I may go 
on for a short time, but I may end rapidly. God's will 
be done ; I am resigned ! ' He then called for his 
official papers, and transacted his business with com- 
posure and his usual attention. He afterwards resumed 
the previous painful subject. I spoke to him about his 
private papers, and he confirmed some of the directions 
previously given to me upon that subject. He then 
spoke most kindly, took me again by the hand, and 
said, * Thank you ; God bless you ! ' I had hitherto 
succeeded in controlling my feelings ; but I could do so 
no longer, and I left the room. 

" I learnt from his servant, Batchelor, that after I left 
his royal highness, he had desired him to collect and pay 
some small bills ; that he began to write some memoranda, 
and appeared very serious, but quite free from agitation. 

" He passed a good night, and appeared better on the 
following day. He saw the adjutant-general and 
quartermaster-general early, and gave his directions to 
them with his usual accuracy. I saw him soon after, 
and he told me that he had passed a good night, had 
rather more appetite, and was more free from pain ; that 
this was satisfactory for the moment, but whether of 
any ultimate avail a Higher Power would decide. 
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" The physicians told me there was no improvement 
in his situation. 

" On the 24th December he appeared better and in 
good spirits, though incapable of much exertion. 

"On the 25th he was weaker, having had a very 
indiflferent night. He saw the Duke of Wellington 
early in the day. The physicians told me that his royal 
highness's state was becoming daily more critical, and 
that it was desirable that I should avail myself of any 
opportunity which might offer of drawing his royal 
highness's attention to the necessity of settling his^ 
affairs. I embraced it that very day, and proposed to 
him to send for his solicitor, Mr. Parkinson, to which he 
agreed, and I appointed him at ten o'clock on the fol- 
lowing day. He afterwards went through his oJ0&cial 
business very quietly. 

" His royal highness saw Mr. Parkinson on the 26thy. 
and signed his will, after which he shook hands with 
him, as if taking final leave of him. He afterwards saw 
the Bishop of London, who had, at all times, free 
admission to his royal highness, and had had frequent 
conversations with him in the course of his illness ; and 
the result of this interview was, that his royal highness 
should take the Sacrament on the 28th, which his royal 
highness mentioned to me afterwards, adding that he 
meant to ask the Princess Sophia to take it with him, 
I saw him again in the evening, and he appeared very 
cheerful. On the 27th he appeared better early in the 
day, but became more weak and languid afterwards. 
He saw Mr. Peel, who told me he had been much 
shocked by his royal highnesses altered appearance- 
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The duke, however, spoke to me of himself in a more 
sanguine tone than usual. 

" His majesty came to his royal highness in the after- 
noon, and found him very weak and languid, but he 
rallied in the evening, and looked over his oJB&cial 
papers. 

**0n the morning of the 28th his royal highness 
appeared very weak, and had some attacks of nervous 
faintness ; which, together with other unfavourable 
symptoms, satisfied the physicians that the danger 
was becoming more imminent. The Bishop of London 
came at twelve, and desired that three persons should 
assist at the holy ceremony; and proposed that Sir 
Henry Halford and I should be added to the Princess 
Sophia, which was mentioned to his royal highness, who 
readily agreed. Upon this occasion he came publicly, 
and put on his robes. His royal highness was quite 
composed ; and nothing could exceed his pious attention 
and calm devotion throughout the solemn ceremony. 
He repeated the prayers, and made the responses, in a 
firm voice. Part of the prayers for the sick were read ; 
but the service was, at the suggestion of Sir H. Halford, 
the short service. The bishop was very much aflfected, 
particularly when pronouncing the concluding blessing. 
The Princess Sophia supported herself wonderfully 
throughout the trjdng scene; and the duke was quite 
free firom agitation. After the service was over, he 
kissed his sister, and shook hands most affectionately 
with the bishop. Sir H. Halford, and me, thanking us, 
and as if taking leave of all. His royal highness sent 
for me again in the afternoon, and went through some 
official business, to which he appeared quite equal. He 
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expressed great satisfaction at having taken the Sacra- 
ment ; and told me that the Princess Sophia had staid 
with him, and borne up to the last moment. He then 
asked me whether his physicians thought much worse 
of him ; he really felt better. I replied they considered 
his situation as having become more doubtful than it 
had been ; but that they had not, at any time, authorised 
me to say his case was hopeless. He observed, that 
he thought it wrong to abandon hope, or to despair; 
but, setting aside that feeling, he was resigned to 
God's will. He asked whether I had any more papers 
requiring consideration, as he felt quite as equal to 
business as he had been for two or three months past * 
and he wished none to be interrupted or suspended. 
He afterwards saw Mr. Greville, who found him very 
cheerful. 

" He sent for me again between eight and nine, and 
I staid with him until ten. He appeared weak and 
uncomfortable, though not positively in pain. At ten, 
he said he should like to go to bed, but the usual hour 
had not arrived, and he would wait for Sir H. Halford. 
I persuaded him to go to bed at once. This was the 
first night that he had anticipated the usual hour ; and 
the medical attendants ascribed it to increasing weak- 
ness, against which he had hitherto contended : all 
agreed that he might linger on a few days, unless 
an attack of nervous faintness should carry him off 
suddenly. 

" On the following day, the 29th, his royal highness, 
after passing a tolerable night, appeared better. He 
had taken some nourishment, and his pulse was steady. 
He sent for me soon after ten, and spoke very seriously 
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of his situation, but without alarm or agitation. He 
appeared very desirous of extracting very direct and 
unreserved answers; often fixed his eyes upon me, as 
if to search my thoughts, and made me change my 
position that he might see me better. I appeared not 
to notice this, but kept up the conversation for an hour 
and a half on various subjects of business, etc. This 
succeeded, and he gradually became more at his ease. 

" His majesty came at two, and staid an hour with 
his royal highness. His majesty thought him looking 
better and stronger than on the 27th ; but this was the 
last time he saw him, his majesty's own indisposition 
having disappointed his anxious wish to have come 
again to him. 

" Towards nine he sent for me again, and I found 
him much oppressed, and breathing short, and, in 
general, unable to rouse himself. He dismissed me 
after a short time, wishing me good night, but between 
ten and eleven, he sent for me again; I found him 
dozing, and when he roused himself, he complained of 
inward pain, asked me how late I should stay in the 
house (he was not aware that I had slept in it for 
several nights), and again wished me good night. 

''Early in the morning of the 30th he sent for me, 
and I was extremely shocked at the extraordinary 
change which had taken place in one night, or rather 
aince the preceding morning at the same hour. He 
appeared extremely feeble, and ,^under great uneasiness 
from pain, but otherwise composed ; and although 
sufi'ering so much, he uttered no complaint. He asked 
me when I had come, and I told him I had slept in th« 
house. He did not seem surprised or displeased, but 
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said he concluded he was considered much worse, for 
Mr. Macgregor had been three times to see him in the 
night ; but he said that he felt quite equal to the business. 
I brought forward a few subjects, and received his very 
clear instructions, though his voice had become so feeble 
that I could with difficulty hear him. 

"He passed a restless night, and appeared much 
weaker on the following morning (the 31st of December). 
His medical attendants apprehended, from the increased 
weakness, the rapid approach of dissolution. I went to 
him, by the desire of the physicians, between one and 
two. He took my hand, and received me most kindly. 
He said : ' Here I am — I feel weaker, but not worse, 
and I do not suffer pain.' He moved his lips occasion- 
ally, but I could not distinguish what he said. He 
appeared quite sensible, very composed, and twice 
looked at me, the first time seriously, the second time 
with a placid, almost a cheerful smile, and I came away 
perfectly satisfied that his mind was free from anxiety 
and uneasiness. The Princess Sophia came in, and the 
manner in which he roused himself when she was 
announced was very striking. Her royal highness staid 
with him about twenty minutes. He continued very 
quiet throughout the rest of the day ; and at half-past 
seven, desired Sir Astley Cooper, who was going to 
Windsor, to give his affectionate duty to the king, and 
to tell him he was very comfortable. 

" Upon the whole, the physicians thought he might 
linger on longer than they had expected, such was the , 
extraordinary resistance which his constitution opposed 
to the progress of the disease. The Dukes of Clarence 
and Sussex again saw him^ and he received them affec- 
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tionately, but did not speak, and they left him imme- 
diately. The Princess Sophia then went to him; he 
kissed her, and said : * God bless you, my dear love — 
to-morrow, to-morrow,' and she left him. He continued 
in the same quiet and composed state throughout the 
day, and occasionally told his medical attendants that he 
felt no pain, and was very comfortable. 

"His royal highness passed a very restless night, 
with occasional attacks of faintness and spasm. His 
breathing had become more difficult; his pulse more 
feeble and irregular ; but yet there were no symptoms 
of rapidly-approaching dissolution. 

" On the morning of the 4th, between one and two, 
Mr. Macgregor came to tell me that his royal hignness 
had named me frequently, and at last made them 
understand that he wished to see me. I immediately 
went to him. I found him dreadfully changed, very 
feeble, very much oppressed, and evidently unable to 
distinguish objects clearly. Batchelor named me to 
him, and I sat down close by his right side. He 
looked at me with a kind smile, took me by the hand, 
and I told him I had not left the house since I had 
last seen him- He asked me with difficulty, and in 
a faint though steady voice, whether Colonel Stephenson 
was in the house. I said he was, and asked whether 
he wished to see him; he nodded assent, and I 
immediately sent for him. Colonel Stephenson went 
to his left side ; but as his royal highness could not 
see him, I beckoned to him to come to the right side, 
and I moved back so as to enable him to come close 
up, while I supported his royal highness, by placing 
my hand against the pillow behind his back. He 
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then gave his hand to Colonel Stephenson. After 
some interval, during which his royal highness breathed 
with great difficulty and was very faint, and during 
which Batchelor bathed his temples with Cologne water, 
he collected his strength, and said, in a steady, firm 
tone of voice, but so low as to be hardly audible, to 
Colonel Stephenson, whose head was further removed 
than mine : * I am now dying/ After this he dropped 
his head, and his lips moved for about a minute, as 
if in prayer. He then looked at us again, and appeared 
to wish to speak ; but an attack of faintness came on, 
and his respiration was so difficult, and he seemed so 
weak and exhausted, that I thought he was dying, 
and expressed that apprehension to Colonel Stephenson, 
who partook of it. Batchelor bathed his temples again, 
and he rallied; after which, he again took Colonel 
Stephenson's hand, and nodded to Batchelor, who told 
us he meant we should leave him. 

"In the course of the night he had so serious an 
attack of faintness that Mr. Macgregor thought he 
would not have recovered from it, but he rallied again 
towards the morning of the 5th, and had taken some 
nourishment. The breathing had, however, become 
extremely difficult. About eleven, Mr. Simpson came 
to me to say that the symptoms of approaching death 
had come on, and that the medical attendants wished 
me to be in the room adjoining to that in which his 
royal highness lay. I brought in the Dukes of Clarence 
and Sussex, and Colonel Stephenson ; and we continued 
in the room, expecting every moment to be called in 
by the medical attendants (who were all with his royal 
highness) to witness his death. 

VOL, II. N 
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" Sir H. Halford came to us occasionally, and stated 
that his royal highnesses pulse was hardly perceptible ; 
his extremities were cold, he was speechless, and had 
with difficulty swallowed a little milk and ram; but 
nevertheless appeared to retain his senses. Of this, 
indeed, he gave proof at twelve, for Mr. Macgregor 
came in to say that his royal highness had insisted 
on having his legs dressed (which they naturally wished 
to avoid at such a period), for he had looked at him 
several times, had pointed at the clock, then at his legs, 
and had pushed oflF the covering; thus showing his 
determination to go through all that was required, to 
the last moment When he found that he was under- 
stood, and that Mr. Macgregor was preparing for the 
dressing, he signified his thanks to him with a kind 
smile, threw back his head, and hardly noticed anything 
afterwards. 

" The pulse became more feeble, the attacks of faint- 
ness more frequent ; but his royal highness struggled on,, 
and between eight and nine this state appeared so likely 
to last for some hours that the Duke of Clarence wa& 
persuaded to go home, and I returned to my room to 
answer some inquiries. At twenty minutes past nine^ 
Colonel Stephenson called me out, and told me that he 
was in the last agonies. I hastened down, but my dear 
master had expired before I could reach his room, and 
I had the comfort of learning that he had expired without 
any struggle or apparent pain. His countenance, indeed, 
confirmed this ; it was as calm as possible, and quite 
free from any distortion ; indeed it almost looked as if 
he had died with a smile upon it. 

*'The medical attendants, the Duke of Sussex^ 
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Batchelor, and another servant, were in the room, 
looking at him in silence, and with countenances strongly 
expressive of their feelings. 

" Such was the end of this amiable, kind, and 
excellent man, after a long and painful struggle, borne 
with exemplary resolution and resignation; and I am 
confident that the details into which I have entered of 
the last circumstances of that struggle will not prove un- 
interesting to those who were sincerely attached to him. 
"I feel that I owe it to his royal highness's 
character, to add some general observations which may 
serve to place it in its true light, and to confirm the 
opinion of those who view his loss as a national 
calamity. 

"The 30th December was the last day on which 
I submitted any papers. It has been already shown 
by the details I have produced, that almost to the 
latest hour, his royal highness was anxious to discharge 
his official duties; and the interest he took in them 
was at no time weakened by the pressure of bodily 
disease or pain. In further proof of this, I may state 
that on Saturday, the 9th December, I received from 
Lord Bathurst, at his office, secret instructions respecting 
the force^ to be prepared for embarkation to Portugal, 
and that I communicated them on the same evening 
to his royal highness. He was then in great pain, but 
he became indifferent to bodily suffering, and imme- 
diately drew up the heads of the military arrangement 
(which paper, in his own writing, I now possess), from 
which were framed the detailed instructions approved 
by him on the following day, and issued on Monday, 
the 11th December. 

N 2 
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" The merit of rescuing the army from its impaired 
condition, of improving, establishing, and maintaining 
its system ; of introducing that administration of it in 
principle and in every detail, which has raised the 
character of the British service, and promoted its 
efficiency, belongs exclusively to his royal highness. 
The work was progressive, but his attention to it, his 
able superintendence of it, were constant. He guided 
and directed the labours of those subordinate to him ; 
their task was executive. 

" An arrangement for the promotion of the old sub- 
alterns of the army had long been the object of his 
solicitude ; but it was one of difficult accomplishment, 
as it was understood that no measure entaiHng extra- 
ordinary charge on the public would be admitted. 
Hence the delay in bringing it forward ; but his royal 
highness entered into every detail of it on the 26th of 
December, and the king having paid him a visit on the 
27th, he ordered me to submit it to his majesty on that 
day, when it obtained the royal signature ; and the com- 
munication of his majesty's gracious approbation of this 
arrangement was received by his royal highness with a 
warm expression of satisfaction. 

" I have not stated, that during all this period, during 
this serious trial, his excellent temper, and kind dis- 
position, to all who approached him, continued unim- 
paired. I appeal to his medical attendants, I appeal to 
his servants, to those who transacted business with him, 
official or personal, whether at any time he betrayed a 
symptom of irritability, whether a sharp word escaped 
him, whether a murmur or complaint was uttered. 
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Every attention, from whatever quarter, was kindly 
received and gratefully acknowledged ; great anxiety 
was shown by him to avoid giving trouble, and, at the 
later periods of his illness, that which seemed to distress 
him most was his being reduced to the necessity of 
requesting others to do for him that which he had 
ceased to be able to do for himself. 

"The visits of his royal highnesses numerous and 
attached friends were frequent, and they were invari- 
ably received with satisfaction, and with an expression 
of his sense of their attention. Upon these occasions he 
exerted himself to meet them cheerfully, and to suppress 
the expression of pain or bodily uneasiness ; and they 
often left him with the belief that he was free from both, 
although this had by no means been the case." 

^^ Friday nighty January bth^ half -past one. — I am 
just come (says Mr. Greville) from taking my last look 
at the poor duke. He expired at twenty minutes after 
nine. Since eleven o'clock last night the physicians 
never left his room. He never moved, and they 
repeatedly thought that life was extinct, but it was not 
till that hour that they found it was all over. The 
Duke of Sussex and Stephenson were in the next room ; 
Taylor, Torrens, and Dighton, Armstrong and I were 
upstairs. Armstrong and I had been there about half an 
hour when they came and whispered something to Dighton 
and called out Taylor. Dighton told Torrens and they 
went out ; immediately after Taylor came up, and told 
us it was all over and begged we would go downstairs. 
We went directly into the room." 

It was found that his debts were enormous, the 
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accumulation of many years. Various plans were sug- 
gested for their discharge : one, a sort of compulsory 
subscription among all the officers of the army, but 
which the Duke of Wellington absolutely opposed. 
They were paid, however, by a grant from Parliament, 
and the column that stands in Carlton Gardens attests 
his popularity, and is a good monument to his name. 



56o0k the Eighth. 



DUKE OF KENT. 



CHAPTER L 

LIFE ABROAD AND AT HOME. 

Op all the royal brethren, there was one destined 
certainly to be most unfortunate and unlucky, viz. 
Edward, Duke of Kent. Had he lived longer he might 
have been the most fortunate of all the brothers, after 
the eldest, and have sat on the throne. After the 
accession of George III. the succession to the crown 
shifted in the most curious way. The heir presumptive 
was the Prince of Wales. When he was regent and 
virtually king, the Princess Charlotte was heiress. On 
her death the Duke of York was the next in succes- 
sion, and on his death the Duke of Kent. He did not 
furnish any scandals for the public, and he lived in 
honourable retirement, accepting with a quiet protest 
the strange prejudice and persecution, as he held it to 
be, which his own family exercised against him. His 
course is a little uninteresting ; and, as a simple matter 
of justice to her majesty's father, it will be an agreeable 
duty to set forth his career in a suitable light. 

Nothing is less known than his life. Father as he was 
of our queen, it might have been expected that a certain 
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amount of interest or curiosity would have been attached 
to his career. Yet it may be assumed that the general 
mass of her subjects know next to nothing of their 
queen's father, save that he was an amiable and honour- 
able person, who had debts like his brothers, and was the 
husband of the better known Duchess of Kent. Yet it 
is a fact that this prince served his country well, both 
on home service and in the field ; some of his exploits 
were beyond mediocrity. He was an earlier reformer of 
the army than his brother, the Duke of York. He 
enjoyed the sympathy of his family, and incurred the 
hearty dislike of his parents, from reasons as mysterious 
as those alluded to by Shylock. He received a fair 
share of the good things that were to be appropriated 
among himself and his brethren. 

Edward Augustus, fourth son of George HI., was 
born at Buckingham House, at noon, on November 2, 
1767. 

The tutor selected for him was Mr. Fisher, late 
Canon of Windsor, who was later to be preceptor to the 
spirited Princess Charlotte in full-blown importance as 
Bishop of Salisbury, the great **U.P." in short Mr. 
Neale happened to call on this rather pompous 
prelate at his house in Seymour Street in the year 
1824. He found him old, feeble, and harassed by "a 
perpetual cough." The conversation and the reminis- 
cence he indulged in is so characteristic of " the great 
U.P." and the young princess' sagacity, that it may be 
quoted here : 

" On a sudden an elderly clergyman observed that 
he had that morning seen the little Princess Victoria, 
during her drive. The bishop's attention was roused, he 
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asked question after question : how the little princess 
looked — whether she seemed cheerful — whom she re- 
sembled — ^was her likeness to the late duke so marked ? 
The bishop clenched the last answer with the fervent 
exclamation, * May the little princess resemble her father 
in character, but not in destiny 1 ' 

** *The former/ said a guest, with a judicious obse- 
quiousness, * your lordship is said to have had no small 
share in forming.' 

" ' At Kew Palace,' rejoined the bishop, ' there was a 
timepiece, highly prized by George III. One morning the 
pedestal of this relic was found vacant, and the timepiece 
itself lying on the ground, a wreck. The king's displeasure 
was not light ; and immediate inquiries were instituted. 
After many hours had elapsed, by mere chance a question 
was put to Prince Edward. " I did it," was the instant 
and unhesitating reply. "But," said one, anxious to 
screen the intrepid boy, " your royal highness did it by 
accident ? " " No ; I did it intentionally." " But your 
royal highness regrets what you have done ? " " No ; not 
at all." The prince was punished, and not slightly.' 
The bishop paused, and then added, in a low but 
emphatic tone, 'When was it otherwise, in childhood or 
manhood ? — when, and where ? ' 

" * The anecdote is complete, is it not, bishop ? ' 

" ' Not quite ! The boy was father to the man. In 
this trait of character lies the secret of many of the after 
sorrows of his life. With him truth was omnipotent. 
He could not dissemble. Were those, who in a measure 
controlled his destiny, able justly to estimate his 
character ? Could they appreciate it ? Did they ? I 
fear not.' " 
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Setting apart the solemnity of the bishop's utterance, 
" when, where," etc., it did, after a fashion, express what 
was the destiny of the prince, who seemed to be always 
" receiving punishment." 

In February, 1788, when the prince was eighteen 
years old, he was sent to Luneburg to study the military 
profession. This was a lonely, dreary, fortified town, 
situated in a plain of sand and marshes. His governor 
here was a certain Baron Wagenheim, who seemed to 
have received instructions from the king to keep his 
charge under the strictest and severest discipline, while 
a miserable dole of £1000 a year was all that was 
allowed for his establishment. This person he describes 
as "a mercenary tjrant," who looked only to the 
allowance of £1000 granted him (Prince Edward) by 
"Farmer George," and bent on appropriating to him- 
self every shilling he could squeeze out of it. In another 
place the prince complains bitterly that though the 
stipulated allowance, £1000 per annum, was avowedly 
for his use and benefit, " one guinea and a half per week, 
sometimes melted down by military forfeits to twenty- 
two shillings," was all that found its way into his*purse 
for his personal expenses of every kind. This he calls 
" open robbery." 

After staying a year at Luneburg the prince was 
transferred to Hanover, where he lived in one of the 
royal palaces. The same niggardly allowance was dealt 
out ; the same system of espionage was carried on ; " my 
letters were intercepted ; several never reached the 
king; he was displeased at my apparently undutiful 
silence ; false representations were made to him re- 
specting my conduct; I was described to him as 
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recklessly extravagant : I had the means of being so, 
undoubtedly, on a guinea and a half a week 1 " The 
prince, and, indeed, most of the members of the royal 
family, were generally as outspoken as this, confiding to 
every premier venu the story of their grievances against 
their august parent. One of his reminiscences of this 
painful residence at Hanover used to be related by 
himself : 

" Being placed as a cadet at Hanover, the regiment 
on duty was discharged in the usual form; but the 
general commanding happened to forget to dismiss me, 
which was always accompanied with a distinct and 
peculiar ceremony. On this, I continued in a very 
uneasy position, and was actually forgotten for four 
hours, when at length the commanding officer rode up 
and apologised. I should have remained, but for this, 
at my post until I had fainted with fatigue." Yet, with 
all his complaints, we find that, in May, 1776, he 
became colonel, and a Knight of the Garter, and the 
following year was removed to the more agreeable 
quarters of Geneva. He complained in his published 
case that, while there, the same conduct was ob- 
served towards his royal highness, with respect to 
pecuniary matters, as during his residence in the 
Hanoverian dominions ; his pocket allowance not being 
in the least degree increased during the whole of that 
time, although, before leaving Geneva, his royal highness 
had completed his twenty-second year. 

Though his governor was allowed £6000 a year 
for keeping up his establishment, the young prince 
was strictly confined to the guinea and a half 
weekly pocket money, or £78 a year. This seems 
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almost incredible. Nor was he allowed, at Hanover or 
Luneberg, to have a horse or use a carriage. In reference 
to this matter he made a special appeal, begging to be 
allowed to keep two horses, which number he will never 
exceed, *' if that be the king's pleasure ; but I have so 
seldom found a gracious answer to any of the little 
trifling requests that I have made him, that I am now 
very shy of asking, without being very certain of 
success. Wangenheim assures me he had reported to 
the king my exact conformance." 

Another annoyance was connected with a valet 
named Khymers, who was a creature of the baron's, who 
wrote home to General Grenville, stating the prince's 
wish to be rid of him, and his (the baron's) anxiety that 
he should remain. He entreats General Grenville to 
write to the prince, that on no account could he. 
General Grenville, mention it to the king, Khymers 
having been his majesty's choice. 

At last, growing desperate, and finding all his 
appeals to his father neglected, the young prince set 
off" clandestinely from Geneva, taking French leave, as 
it is called, and in 1790 reached London, putting up 
at an hotel in King Street. This was considered an 
unpardonable breach of discipKne. His majesty posi- 
tively declined to see him, though the two elder brothers 
interceded, and he had been five years absent. It seems 
incredible, but he states himself that after a fortnight's 
waiting he received a forty-eight hours' notice to quit 
England for Gibraltar! His majesty consented to grant 
him a hasty interview the night before. Bating this 
domestic harshness, it must be said that he had not 
mtich to complain of, for he had been appointed to the 
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command of a regiment, an early promotion for a young 
man of twenty-three. 

The harshness displayed towards him seems in- 
credible, and to a certain extent accounts for the 
disorders which prevailed in the royal family. 

Five hundred pounds were advanced to General 
Crawford for the young prince's expenditure. Here 
was laid the foundation of a standing grievance, which 
referred to the almost ludicrous fatality of the outfits 
never supplied by the authorities, and if ordered by 
himself, lost or destroyed. But his case is over- 
strained. He now enjoyed £5000 a year, a fair 
allowance in these days for a young officer, yet com- 
plains of having to " provide his first outfit of house- 
keeping at an enormous extra expense," his royal highness 
not being before possessed of a single article of any sort 
or kind necessary for the purpose. 

It seems, however, that though he enjoyed £5000 a 
year " he was obliged to maintain an appearance before 
his brother officers," with the result that in 1791 he 
was obliged to give bonds to his creditors, redeemable 
in seven years, for the large sum of £20,000. 

General O'Hara, Miss Berry's lover, was then governor 
of Gibraltar, while Colonel Synnet was deputed to look 
after the young prince, now himself colonel and in com- 
mand of his own regiment, the 7th Fusiliers. To this 
rotten corps he now devoted himself, it would appear 
with an over-zeal. He strove to establish a very severe 
discipline, which made him unpopular. His own duties 
he discharged well. But complaints were made, with the 
result that he and his regiment were ordered away to 
Canada. JBut, as we have seen, he was overwhelmed 
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in debt, and again the outfit recurred. To meet 
the most pressing part of the debts due at Gibraltar, 
the duke, upon embarking for Canada, sold off every- 
thing he had there, and of course, on arriving at 
Quebec, had all to provide anew. This was again done 
at a very heavy expense, as he was obliged to procure 
everything upon credit, no allowance having been made 
him for this second outfit any more than for the 
first. 

A fete was given to him on his departure, at which 
these complimentary lines were sung : 

For Royal Edward leaves us nowl 
'Twas he who taught us how to bear 
The soldier's toil, the leader's care ; 
Yet cheer'd fatigue with festive hours, 
And strew'd War's rugged path with flow'rs. 

By-and-by this great equipment business became 
acute. It will be seen, by his appeal for compensation 
made to the Duke of York in 1806, how these unlucky 
equipments conspired one after the other to ruin him. 
It will also be noted how steadily his promotion and 
employment went on. 

Here is a detailed account of equipments : 

" The First — January, 1790, on occasion of his being 
ordered to Gibraltar at forty-eight hours' notice ; such 
equipment having to be provided, in consequence of 
such brief notice, at Gibraltar {and at Gibraltar prices)^ 
instead of in London ; a necessity which unquestionably 
trebled the cost of the outfit. 

" The Second. — May, 1791, at Quebec, on his being 
removed from Gibraltar to Canada ; compelled, in order 
to defray his debts at Gibraltar, to sell his equipment 
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there, and obliged, by obvious necessity, to purchase, on 
credit, a fresh equipment in Canada. 

" The Third. — Dec. 1793, on his being appointed to 
the expedition engaged in the reduction of the "French 
West India Islands : obliged to dispose of his existing 
equipment, partly because too heavy for marching order, 
partly that he might be able to satisfy the most pressing 
of his North-American creditors, and partly that he 
might possess the means of furnishing himself with a 
lighter equipment. This was done, and, unhappily, lost 
in crossing Lake Champlain upon the ice. The third 
equipment being thus summarily disposed of, a stinted 
and temporary supply of necessaries was procured at 
Boston, which accompanied his royal highness to the 
West Indies ; but the campaign there being closed, and 
the prince ordered to return to North America with a 
staff appointment — 

"-4 Fourth, in 1794, became necessary, which was 
ordered from England to replace that lost in Lake 
Champlain. This — it cost £2000 — was sent out in the. 
Antelope. This vessel was captured by a squadron of 
French frigates ; and the outfit became, as a matter of 
course, the spoil of the captors. 

"-4 Fifth (1795) was indispensable, and shipped 
accordingly on board the Tankerville. This vessel, like 
the Antelope, was captured by the enemy ; and another 
loss of £2000 was sustained. Being raised to the grade 
of lieutenant-general, and made commander of the forces 
at Halifax, his elevation in rank induced the prince to 
order from England — 

" A Sixth equipment, which, being shipped on board 
the Recovery transport, had the misfortune to fall with 
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her into the hands of the enemy. The total loss sustained 
thus far, for equipments alone, was not less than £10,000. 
But being raised (May, 1799) to the rank of general in 
the army, and appointed commander-in-chief of the 
forces in British North America, he ventured upon 
ordering from England — 

" A Seventh equipment. This — more costly than any 
of its predecessors, its value amounting to £11,000 — 
was most injudiciously and thoughtlessly sent out in 
October and lost. 

"Besides these equipments, he lost in the Francis 
transport a valuable library of upward of 5000 volumes ; 
a large assortment of maps and plans collected on the 
Continent ; and a good stock of wine." 

But in this we have been anticipating, in order to set 
forth the extraordinary story of the ill-fated equipments. 

As soon as the prince reached the New World he de- 
termined to see some fighting, and in his eagerness he set 
off without delay for the West Indies to join Sir Charles 
Grey. In the campaign he really behaved with credit. 
" He headed the flank division at the storming of several 
strong and important forts in Martinique and Guadaloupe, 
where he drew upon him a flattering rebuke from his 
eommander-in-chief for his reckless bravery. Sir Charles 
Grey upon this occasion wrote home to his majesty, 
communicating to him the gallant conduct of his son ; 
but at the same time representing that he conceived his 
life to be in great danger, unless he was restrained from 
exposing it as he had done. He here commanded the 
battalion of grenadiers, which — disembarked at Marigot 
des Eoseaux, under the immediate direction of Vice- 
Admiral Sir John Jervis (afterwards Earl St. Vincent) — 
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in the attack of Morne Fortun^e, conducted themselves 
in that affair in so exemplary a manner, under the 
immediate command of his royal highness, as to en- 
title them to particular notice in the despatch of the 
commander-in-chief. When their leader had himself 
hoisted the British colours on this post, its name was 
•changed into 'Fort Charlotte,* in honour of his royal 
mother ; and the conquest of the entire island was soon 
after accomplished without the loss of a single man, 
though the troops were exposed to a heavy fire from the 
enemy's batteries and works." 

At the capture of Guadaloupe, in the following month 
of April, the prince led on the first division, consisting 
of the first and second battalions of grenadiers, and one 
hundred of the naval battalion, to the attack of the post 
on Morne Marcot. He and his companions received the 
thanks of the English and Irish Parliaments for their 
distinguished services, and it should be noted that he 
was the only member of the royal family who received 
that distinction for actual services rendered in the field. 

An interesting episode is associated with this period 
of the duke's career, and as it exhibits him in an amiable 
and exemplary point of view, it will be worth while 
dwelling on it more fully. 

When in Quebec, he made the acquaintance of a 
French Canadian family named De Salaberry. With 
these persons he contracted a singularly enduring 
friendship, maintained with much warmth of affection 
and substantial acts of kindness and diligence, for a 
period of nearly thirty years. To them the prince 
would write with a natural epanchement and sincerity 
that is very pleasing and does credit to his heart. 

o 2 
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These letters, however, axe chiefly interestiDg from 
the candour with which he expresses his feelings and the 
failure of so many of his aspirations. But though it 
affects to be a record of sustained disappointment, it 
makes only more clear the fact that he was a most 
persevering and unflagging suitor for place and em- 
ployment for this particular " clan," which were regularly 
accorded to him until he became too importunate.* 

He thus writes to his dear friends : 

"Hali&x, 14th July, 1794. 

" It is true Providence has extended to me remarkable 
favour during the whole of the expedition ; and when 
I reflect on the good fortune with which I, in the first 
place, escaped the pursuit of all the French frigates 
which were cruising on the American coast whilst I 
was traversing this ocean in a wretched little packet boat 
of six guns, and that after arriving at my post, I found 
that no affairs of moment had occurred, and that I was 
in time to take part in the whole of the brilliant cam- 
paign ; and, in the second place, of my having escaped 
in perfect safety both the sword of war and pestilence 
under which so many of my brave commanders have 
succumbed, I cannot but wonder at the protection 
which accompanied me. Eest assured that I do not 
attribute these events to chance^ but that I recognise and 
revere the Supreme Being who has been the Disposer." 

* " The Life of the Duke of Kent, illustrated by his correspondence 
with the De Salabeny family, extending from 1791 to 1814." By Dr. 
Anderson. Published at Ottawa and Toronto, 1870, This curious con- 
tribution to royal literature, and so intimately connected with her 
majesty, is now not to be procured. 
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He is also solicitous about his friend's son, for whom 
he had obtained a commission. He alludes to the death 
of the Catholic bishop and the appointment of a 
successor. He says: "I very much fear that the 
oflSce will be filled long before my letter will reach the 
hands of Lord Dorchester, as it recommended your good 
friend, M. Kenauld, for whom I entertain the most 
sincere esteem." 

In July, 1794, he writes to Madame Salaberry that 
her husband informs him, *' that my friend believes she 
is indebted for my safe arrival here to your prayers. I 
assure you, madam, I join her most cordially in that 
thought, and am very much indebted for this proof of 
your remembrance and friendship." 

" November. 

" I have seen with sorrow the unfriendly steps the 
Government have taken with regard to you, and I am 
persuaded it is not necessary for me to assure you that 
no one can be more indignant. But, situated as we are, 
I believe it will be found infinitely the best, however 
hard the task may be, for you to retain the situation 
which you hold, and render all the service in your power, 
as you have hitherto done ; and not resign, as you 
inform me you propose. In future it is to be hoped, 
indeed I feel assured, things will be more fortunate, and 
when the happy moment arrives, you will always have 
the satisfaction of thinking that notwithstanding all that 
has been done to irritate you, you have always done 
your duty with the same goodwill. 

" I feel extremely pained that my recommendations 
in favour of the worthy Cur6 Eenauld were not attended 
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to. I beg that you will have the goodness to send the 
enclosed to the Cui6 Eenauld and the Eev. P&re de 
Berrey. I embrace Amelia and my little godson with 
my whole heart, also the rest of the children and 
yourself, and I subscribe myself, with most sincere- 
attachment." 

In 1795 he was full of the hope of promotion. Lord! 
Dorchester, his chief, being about to be recalled. "I 
will be either recalled," he writes, "or named commander- 
in-chief, but I say to you frankly that the last appears 
to me most probable." Then there was the civil 
governorship, which the sanguine prince appears to have 
looked for. " I shall only say that it is a post which 
I do not at present think of seeking, but which I shall 
strive to fill with honour if his majesty shall be pleased 
to give it to me of his own fi:ee will. As for yourself,. 
be fully persuaded that, as soon as my lord shall be gone„ 
whatever my position may be, I shall not rest content till I 
have found you something better than I have got. I wilL 
have very great pleasure in having in my own hands 
the means of rendering you independent of all future 
hardships on the part of fortune. In the meantime let 
us take things as we find them." 

But, as a matter of course, he was disappointed. 
" My fate is at last decided," he wrote in November^ 
1795. "I have to remain at my present post. My 
lord is succeeded by General Prescott." Still he will 
do his best with him for his protege. " I flatter myself 
he will not refuse the first favour I ask him." His- 
friends, however, taxed his good-nature severely, and 
wo find him exerting himself not only for various; 
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members of his family, but for their friends, though he 
complains of the new general adopting "Lady Dor- 
chester's proscribed list." 

"April, 1798. 

" I have received a letter from his majesty the king, 
which is very flattering to me, since it expresses in terms 
by no means equivocal, his entire approbation of the 
whole of my conduct, which gives me at the same time 
honour and pleasure." 

He had to return to England about October, 1798, 
and again harped on the same theme. He would be 
able to do more for his friend when on the spot. He 
wrote from Kensington Palace that he was received in 
the most flattering manner by the king, who had ap- 
pointed him to the command of the army of the interior. 
He was to be Duke of Kent, and get an allowance; 
General Prescott was now recalled, and he was appointed 
commander-in-chief. His first step was to get his 
friend something — an Indian superintendency. As soon 
as he arrived, he was busy writing excuses for not ap- 
pointing to particular offices which this greedy family 
sought for, but supplying them with other places which 
they accepted instead. In this view, it is amusing to 
read the following : 

" As to the idea, my dear major, that the time had 
arrived when it would be advantageous to place me at 
the head of the civil as well as of the military govern- 
ment, believe me your wish cannot be realised under the 
rule which the present ministers have established as to 
the princes of the blood." 
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He worked every day for thirteen or fourteen hours, 
and complained of the loss of exercise. He mentions 
the union with Ireland being *' so far completed, that 
I have reason to believe the command of the troops 
there is destined for me." He left on account of his 
health, the king wishing to employ him " more imme- 
diately about his person." 

These letters to the De Salaberrys may be counted 
by hundreds, and nearly all refer, in some degree, to the 
one great question — the promotion or advancement of 
the family — the father in the civil career ; the three 
sons, one of whon was the duke's godson, in the 
military. He was unflagging and untiring in this view. 
His demands were incessant, and, for the most part, 
successful. The lucky Canadians "never let him go," 
as the phrase runs, and we find the duke writing to the 
family piteously apologising for failure, and accepting 
the obligation of doing something else in another direc- 
tion, as he had not been successful. The secret of this 
extraordinary and unfailing interest can only be ac- 
counted for by the patronage of a French-Canadian 
lady, who maintained her influence over the prince for 
the chief part of his life, and who had the same par- 
tiality for the De Salaberrys. 

By October, 1800, he was once more at Kensington, 
having arrived at Plymouth after a voyage of twenty- 
seven days. He proceeded at once to join the king at 
Weymouth, took warm sea-baths, which ''did good to 
his rheumatism." During this time the Canadians 
took care to press him for promotion. Further, " my 
dear major," having been removed from his post of 
Indian superintendent, the prince had to besiege the 
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Duke of Portland with complaints of the behaviour of 
the lieutenant who had superseded his friend. 

On his appointment to Gibraltar we find him again 
promoting "friends of his friends/* apologising for not 
promoting the Marquis de Barralt. 

" I hope you are satisfied with the way our duke has 
disposed of both [his friend's sons.] His royal high- 
ness has certainly shown great zeal. What you say of 
Maurice enchants without surprising me. During his 
infancy I was always struck with something chivalrous 
about him, and you will recollect my passing my fingers 
through his fine sunny hair, and comparing him to the 
famous Maurice de Saxe." 

In 1805 he contrived to have the three De 
Salaberrys placed in his regiment and installed in his 
palace, where they were received with much affection. 

"I am all alive," he said with truth, ''and on the 
watch for everything that regards your interests." He 
found them lucrative posts on recruiting stations, ex- 
changes into better regiments. 

" I cannot tell you how my heart bleeds at the idea 
of the vexation you must have suffered from those two 
letters you have sent for my perusal. I am really 
ashamed that they should have come from the pen of a 
British oflScer. I cannot attempt to palliate them, and 
therefore will only entreat you to forget them." 

In 1808 he had piteously to confess in reference to 
some fresh applications from the *' eternal " Salaberrys, 
that as a proposal of his as to changing a certain €orps 
into riflemen had been promptly negatived, thi^ " proved 
so clearly to my understanding that nothing will be 
acceded to at the Horse Guards, that is either for my 
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benefit, credit, or satisfaction, be it ever so advantageous 
for the public service, that I have come to the resolution 
never to mention the subject again." 

On two occasions the duke rose considerably above 
these trivial topics, and in some earnest letters gave his 
young friends much sound and useful advice, which 
raises our opinion of his character. One of his prot6gSs 
quartered in Ireland had taken a fancy to his cousin. 
Miss Fortescue, and seriously proposed to marry her. 
The duke wrote to dissuade him from this improvident 
step, and a more earnest and judicious remonstrance 
there could not be. 

"From the long experience I have now had of the 
service, I am satisfied that no situation is so unenviable 
as that of a married oflScer, even when he possesses an 
independent portion to enable him to support his wife 
and family in the style in which a gentleman (such as 
the profession should make anyone who holds the king's 
commission) not only would wish, but ought to do. Of 
course, therefore, when the married ofiicer has not the 
aid of private fortune to add to the small pittance which 
the regimental pay afibrds him, in these dear times, his 
situation must be deplorable, being obliged either to see 
his wife and family want their comforts, without which 
their life must be a burden to them, or run in debt to 
procure thenL You, my dear De Salaberry, at this 
moment possess about twenty shillings a day pay, exclu- 
sive of allowances for a stafi' officer; but, the moment 
you get promotion, which must naturally be your first 
object, you will be. reduced to fifteen shillings, for you 
cannot expect that with my interest only to sup- 
port you (which certainly at this time is worse 
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than none) you will be appointed to any situation 
on the staff. That being the case, I leave it to 
your own good sense whether upon that small stipend 
it would be either right or. honourable to take away 
a young woman, for whom you have a regard, from 
those comforts she has been used to at home, to share 
the wretched accommodation of, at most, two barrack 
rooms, if you are so situated as to have her with 
you, or if the imperious call of duty separate you, to 
vegetate in some obscure lodgings on the few shillings 
which I contend you can ill spare from your scanty 
pay. Were I to write volumes I could not express 
my sentiments more fully than I have done in the 
foregoing pages, from which you will easily see 
that the sum of my opinions is you ought not and 
cannot think of marrying your cousin. Indeed, I would 
go further, and say you ought to shun the very thought 
of matrimony, situated as you are ; but if, under any 
circumstances, it can be right of you to think of it, 
it would b6, if chance threw in your way a young 
woman of respectable character, who is enabled to give 
you, the day you marry her, that independence which 
there is little prospect of you being ever able to 
give her. After saying this, let me advise you de 
prendre un vceu to be explicit without loss of time, 
for honour, good sense, and every consideration require 
it ; and believe me, when you have done this, you will 
to the last hour of your existence feel grateful to me 
for having given you this counsel, "j, 

The young man followed this sensible advice, and 
at once wrote to the young lady enclosing the duke's 
letter, and thus put an end to the affair. Later on. 
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however, when he was in better circumstances he was 
enabled to gratify his inclinations. 

These three brave young men were, however, pre- 
maturely cut oflf in their campaigns. One died in India, 
and it was characteristic of the family habit of seeking 
promotion that, when one of the survivors was returning 
to Europe to console his family, he urged that the duke 
should get him a "step," as the voyage home in an 
Indiaman would be far beyond his resources as a subaltern. 
The fate of another brother, who fell in the Peninsular 
War, has a tragic interest. On the eve of his death he 
wrote to his patron this aflfecting letter : 

^' Camp before Badajos^ 5th Aprils 1812. 
" Sir, 

'* I am ordered to storm one of the breaches this 

evening. As the service is rather dangerous, and I may 

or may not return, I beg leave to assure your royal 

highness that, whatever may happen to me, I shall at 

every moment feel how much I am indebted to you. 

Believe me, sir, my last moments shall be to wish you 

all the happiness which you eminently deserve." 

In commiserating with the family, the duke com- 
forted them by saying that on their dreadful loss he 
meant to ground a very strong fresh application for a 
lieutenant-colonelcy. But his letters of condolence 
have a very genuine and touching ring, and there is a 
pleasing natural simplicity in them. 

"September, 1814. 
" Your very touching letter, my dear De Salaberry, 
could not be read by me without the most tender 
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interest and most profound sympathy. It appeals to 
me most keenly, and would have given you evidence, 
my dear old friend, why I was unwilling to reopen the 
subject of our loss. You would have felt that I ought 
not to be reproached for the subject of my silence. . . . 
Your courage, my dear De Salaberry, has been subjected 
to a great and severe trial, of which you have not yet 
given me the details. But I have pictured to myself an 
unfortunate mother driven almost to despair J and when 
you yourself are so much in need of God's consolation 
you hold out God's consolation to her. You will be 
recompensed for this abnegation of self by having your 
son preserved from a thousand dangers and restored to 
you again, to be the comfort of your life by his filial 
respect and tenderness. . . . Yes, my dear De Salaberry, 
I shall, as you wish, continue to write you as formerly. 
The consolation of friendship, you say, can alone reconcile 
you to this miserable life. Be persuaded that this senti- 
ment has in truth always ruled my heart. And if I do 
not deceive myself I feel that I have many friends ; and 
certainly the sincerity and earnestness of my friendship 
merit such a recompense as the dear letter which I have 
now before me. Be sure that I will always be interested 
in anything that afibcts you. My memory will always 
recall Quebec and Beaufort ; and a friendship which has 
triumphed over twenty years of absence has furnished 
proof that you may reckon without reserve on mine. 
And if this assurance can give you and my unhappy 
friend a moment's consolation, it will afford me extreme 
satisfaction. Should there be anything in my power to 
make you happy it will give me pleasure." 
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The father and mother lived to a great age; the 
mother being so aflfected by the death of her daughter 
Hernine that she died from the shock, and both were 
buried on the same day. Such is the close of this not 
uninteresting episode in the life of her majesty's father. 

THE DU1IB or KENT TO LORD HARCOUET. 

Kensington Palace, July 6th, 1799. 
My dear Lord, 

Permit me to acknowledge with many thanks 
your most obliging favour of the 25th of June. The 
immediate attention you have been so good as to pay to 
my wishes in behalf of my Servant, Charles O'Bee, 
<3laims every mark of gratitude on my part. Since I 
wrote I have been informed that Pitt, one of the Queen's 
hobby Grooms, has been in so miserable a state of health 
for many Months past, that he is totally incapable of 
doing any duty at all ; indeed, it is thought he never 
will again. Should he therefore either b^ pensioned off, 
or die, I am peculiarly solicitous that O'Bee should 
succeed him; for having been always brought up 
in a saddle-horse stable, he would be fitter for that 
situation almost than for any other in the Queen's 
stables ; but, in the meanwhile, should he be fortunate 
enough to be appointed either a Postilion, or a 
helper on the establishment, I shall feel equally thankful 
to your Lordship. He is still with me, & will remain 
till I embark for America, which I am apt to think will 
be about the 15th or 16th. I shall then send him im- 
mediately up to the Clerk of the Stables, who, I conclude, 
will have rec"* your Lordship's instructions respecting 
him. 
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I cannot conclude this Letter without expressing 
how highly flatter'd I feel myself by the friendly manner 
in which you express yourself as to the good opinion 
you have formed of me. I trust, my dear Lord, I shall 
never thro' life forfeit it ; believe me, I shall ever enter- 
tain the most grateful sense of your kindness towards me ; 
and I hope many years will not elapse before I shall 
again shake you by the hand ; till then, my best wishes 
will ever attend you, as well as Lady Harcourt, to 
whom I again beg leave to offer my best regards. 
Permit me now to subscribe myself, with every sentiment 
of the truest esteem. 

Most faithfully & devotedly yours, &c., 

Edward. 



THB SAME TO THE SAME. 

Kensington Palace, 16th Aprfl, 1802. 
My dear Lord, 

The Bearer of this letter, W"" Clure, my head 
Groom, is under the necessity of leaving my service, on 
account of his large family rendering it impossible for 
him to follow me to Gibraltar. I have therefore most 
anxiously to solicit Your Lordship's good oflSces to think 
of him for a Hobby Groom's place in the Queen s livery, 
whenever a vacancy offers, or for a Chairman's place, 
should one in that class happen first, provided 
his appointment to the latter will not preclude his 
promotion to the former afterwards. Of his character I 
never can say enough; for his Sobriety, his honesty, 
and his fidelity are beyond aU praise ; and I am certain 
that to the Queen he would prove a most valuable 
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servant indeed. I am to leave London on Sunday 

Morning to pass a few days at Windsor, on my way to 

Falmouth, where I expect to embark on the 25th for 

Gibraltar. 

I cannot conclude this letter without desiring you to 

present my best wishes to Lady Harcourt, and to accept 

the assurance of similar Sentiments towards yourself, 

being, 

My dear Lord, 

With truth JEver yours most faithfully, 

Edward. 



THE DUKE OF KENT TO THE EABL OF BUCHAN. 

Kensington Palace, 

26th February, 1811. 
My dear Lord, 

" Having received your Lordship's cover of the 
18th on Friday last, the 22nd, enclosing a letter from 
my sister Mary, I avail myself of the first opportunity I 
had of going over to Windsor, which was on the 24th, 
and put it into their hands, and I now have the satis- 
faction of transmitting a short note from her, which she 
gave me yesterday, and which, I trust, will not be 
unpleasant to you, for it was written currente caJamo, 
as the heart dictated it, and no human being, I will 
venture to say it, possesses a better. I have this moment 
received your Lordship's favour of the 22nd, and beg to 
offer my kindest thanks in return for your obliging 
promise of noticing my unfortunate friends, now visitors 
in Scotland. In regard to the latter, I most perfectly 
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coincide with you, but I fear the ills of the malady have 
left an impression too strong to be overcome, that will 
militate against the adoption of the highly judicious 
plan you suggest, and which would not fail to be attended 
with the best consequences in every way. I am happy 
in this and every opportunity of repeating those senti- 
ments of friendly regard and sincere esteem in which 
I ever remain, 

Edward. 

It would appear that nothing would recommend him 
to his father or family, and his own feelings seemed to 
reflect theirs. 

"The West Indies!" he wrote to a friend. "The 
wish entertained about me, in certain quarters, when 
serving there, was that I might falV^ 

This insinuation seems scarcely warranted, as we con- 
tinue to note the record of his honours and promotion. 
In 1799, when thirty-two years of age, he was made 
Duke of Kent and Strathern, and Earl of Dublin. He 
was advanced to be a general, and appointed lieu- 
tenant-governor of Nova Scotia and commander-in- 
chief of the English forces in North America."^ 

Here, though he stayed but a short time, having to 
return home through illness, he gave satisfaction, the 
Legislature presenting him on his departure with the 
diamond Star of the Garter. 

Another and more pressing reason for the duke's 
return to England was the question of his debts, and 

* On this occasion he went without his usual grievance, for the 
Government presented him with £2000 for an outfit, which, however, 
. as usual, was lost. 

VOL. II. P 
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a demand for compensation for the lost outfits. Out 
of his £5000 a year he had to pay £1000 a year interest 
on his bonds. 

In 1802, however, he was appointed Governor of 
Gibraltar, the garrison of which was in a disorganised, 
if not disorderly state. The prime minister, in many 
interviews, assured -iiim that he would be supported in 
his eflforts to establish a better order of things. But the 
duke's endeavours to institute proper discipline among 
the garrison only provoked their anger, and a plot was 
formed for his assassination. The plot was revealed to 
him in the following way : 

"During one of his visits to the hospital, a sick 
soldier, who was sinking rapidly under the inroads of 
confirmed intemperance, ^ contrived to arrest the duke's 
attention, and in a low whisper warned him of the plot, 
then almost matured, of seizing him on parade and 
ejecting him from the Eock.'" 

The mutiny being thus suppressed, and with due 
discretion and courage, order was restored, and the 
duke might fairly be entitled to much credit as a reformer 
of abuses and a bold and courageous queller of revolt. 
As such, too, he might claim credit and reward. It is. 
strange to find that he was at once recalled. To add to his 
mortification, he was ordered to hand over his authority 
to his second in command, without waiting for the suc- 
cessor w^ho was coming out from England. On arriving 
in London he begged for a court-martial. This was 
refused on the ground of its inexpediency in the case 
of an ojQBcer of his rank. Strange to say, the Duke of 
York was believed to be the person who was responsible 
for this harsh treatment, though the Prince of Wales, 
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his brother, took his part. He ostentatiously came upon 
parade with him, arm-in-arm, and was said to have 
warmly remonstrated with Mr. Addington. 

There is a correspondence with a Count de Puisaye, 
who was writing volumes of memoirs, volumes of which 
he forwarded to the duke as they appeared. The duke 
acknowledged the print with great courtesy, the more so 
as they referred to his own services abroad : 

'* Le Due de Kent vient de recevoir la lettre de M. le 
Comte de Puisaye qui accompagnait un nouveau volume 
de ses m^moires, et le prie de vouloir bien 6tre assur^ qu'il 
accepte avec reconnaissance ce nouveau t^moignage de 
son attention. Le due ayant lu avec le plus vif int^r^t 
le volume antdcddent de Touvrage ne pent qu'^tre 
charmd de poss^der la suite, et croit pouvoir r^pondre 
d'avance qu'il en lira ces nouveaux tomes avec une 
satisfaction qu'il a 6prouv6 lorsqu'il fait lecture des 
premiers. Le Due de Kent, ayant depuis longtemps 
ddsir^ faire la connaissance de M. le Comte, saisit avec 
empressement cette occasion pour lui dire que si, aprfes 
qu'il sera etabli au palais, le comte se trouve dispose ^ 
passer un d-marche entre midi et une heure, il aura le 
plus grand plaisir de le recevoir.** 

Thus encouraged, the count later prepared a bulky 
project for raising a legion, which the good-natured duke 
agreed to forward to the Horse Guards, but which 
his royal brother, of course, put aside, with the remark 
" that be could give no aid or facility to his plan." 
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THE DUKE OP KENT TO LORD BLDON. 

Saturday Morning, Feb. 9 th, 1805. 
Kensington Palace. 
My dear Lord, 

Fearful lest your lordship should, in the multi- 
plicity of business, in which your time is so much 
engaged, forget what I did myself the pleasure of saying 
to you (relative to my attendance in Parliament) on the 
day when the session was opened, and from that cause, 
that I may at any time be absent, when my presence 
would have been wished for by his majesty's Govern- 
ment, I now do myself the pleasure to address you 
these lines, in order to repeat my readiness to attend in 
the House of Peers, whenever your lordship is so good 
as to send me the slightest direct intimation that my 
appearance is wished for. In doing this, I am anxious 
your lordship should understand that I am actuated by 
that principle I have ever professed, of supporting the 
king's Government, and never taking any part in 
political disputes, for which I have the utmost abhor- 
rence, and indeed am less fit than any other member 
of our house, having never given my attention to any 
other pursuit but that of my own profession. The king 
is my object : to stand by him at all times, my first 
duty and my inclination ; and I think I cannot prove 
this more strongly, than by pledging myself, as I did 
when first I received my peerage spontaneously, always 
to support his servants, where my feeble voice could be 
of use. I have ever acted up to this profession, and I 
ever will ; but it is not my system to attend Tarliament 
otherwise ; therefore I solicit to be informed by your 
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lordship when I am wanted, that I may not then be 
absent. Having said this, I now beg leave to add that^ 
as the king remains at Windsor till Tuesday, the 19th 
instant, it is my wish to be a couple of days with him 
in that time, and I therefore am anxious to learn from 
your lordship if I shall be wanted in the course of the 
next week, and on what days, so as not to be from here 
on such as you shall name. 

With a thousand apologies for this intrusion, and 
sentiments of the highest regard and esteem, I remain. 
My dear Lord, ever yours, 

Most faithfully and sincerely, 

Edward. 

The unfortunate prince, in addition to this trouble, 
had now to direct his attention to his debts, which 
were, as usual, pressing. One of his grievances was 
that by his reforms (for the governor was in future 
to receive a fixed sum of £35,000 a year in lieu of 
fees) he had lost very heavily. No attention, however, 
was paid to his claims until 1806, when some prize- 
money coming in, known as droits^ his majesty agreed 
to make his younger sons a present of £20,000 apiece. 
This was not so bad, especially when Mr. Pitt positively 
declared that " it was not in the least to affect the 
consideration of his peculiar and distinct claims for 
his losses, or a compensation for the injury he had 
sustained through the delay he had experienced in 
receiving his parliamentary establishment, observing 
that the grant from the droits of the admiralty would 
be a spontaneous present from the king to all his 
younger sons alike." 
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Not, however, content, the duke, in behalf of his 
younger brothers, undertook to represent their situation 
to Mr. Pitt, and the total inadequacy of a parliamentary 
allowance of £12,000 per annum to keep up the 
appearance expected of them. In consequence, he had 
several interviews with Mr. Pitt in Downing Street, in 
August, 1805, and it was settled at last that their 
parliamentary income would, at the opening of next 
session, be raised to £18,000 a year, clear of all deduction 
whatsoever; that it would be left optional with those 
of the royal dukes who had apartments at St. James's 
Palace, to continue to have their tables as before 
supplied by the Board of Green Cloth from the royal 
kitchen there, or to receive in common with those who 
were not resident at St. James's an allowance of £5000 
to each in lieu thereof; while, to all residing in any 
of the royal palaces, the allowance of fuel and lights was 
to be continued.* 

At the same time Mr. Pitt again repeated his promise, 



* In 1778, when there were twelve children born, the eldest of whom 
was eighteen, the king came to parliament to ask for a provision en hhc 
for the whole, and which reached an amount that might meet with 
serious resistance in onr day. For the six princes he demanded £10,000 
a year each, or £60,000, and for the five princesses the same annuity, or 
£50,000, with a contingent for his brother and sister. No opposition 
was made to these demands. 

I may add here the presents made to the royal dukes by their father 
out of the seven millions of droits or prize-money. Out of this sum, 
£3,032,990 had been paid for captures, etc.; £2,663,261 had been 
appropriated to the public service; upwards of £100,000 for special 
services, and £171,600 bestowed in gifts to various branches of the 
royal family, viz. : Princess of Wales, £26,000 ; Duke of Cumberland, 
£16,000; Duke of Kent, £10,000; Duke of Gloucester, £19,600; Duke 
of Kent, £10,000 ; Duke of Cambridge, £20,000 ; Duke of Sussex, 
£20,000; Duke of Cumberland, £5000; Duke of Clarence, £20,000; 
Duke of Kent, £6000; Duke of Tork, £20,000; making a total of 
£171,500. 
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that the individual claim of the Duke of Kent^ as before 
expressed, should be considered as being exclusive of 
the general arrangements. 

Upon receiving this unqualified assurance from Mr. 
Pitt, no time was lost by the Duke of Kent in assuring 
his creditors that the day of payment was at hand. 
Alas ! another stroke of ill-luck was also at hand. Mr. 
Pitt's death put a stop to all these expectations; for 
when Lord Grenville afterwards proposed to augment 
the incomes of all the younger brothers to £18,000, they 
were not exempted from the income tax, which reduced 
them to £16,200. No consideration was had in regard 
to the allowance of table money that had been particularly 
promised by Mr. Pitt, and every allowance of fuel and 
lights from the lord steward's department, the continua- 
tion of which had been particularly stipulated, was 
taken off, thus creating a difference to the injury of the 
younger brothers of £6800 a year, besides the loss of the 
advantage of the free supply of fuel and lights, which 
may at the lowest rate be estimated at £12,000 per 
annum. 

" From these several causes it was impossible for the 
Duke of Kent to fulfil those engagements to his creditors 
which he had entered into, upon the faith of Mr. Pitt's 
promised arrangement; and in 1807 he felt himself 
compelled to come to the following arrangement, viz. 
to put all his debts into the hands of trustees, and to 
give up the half of his income towards their liquidation, 
under a calculation that a period of ten years would 
■clear off the whole, capital and interest. But there was 
jet more disappointment at hand. He was ill-treated in 
the matter of furniture. 
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In 1808, war being imminent, the Duke of Kent 
earnestly appealed to his father for military employment 

The king for several days took no notice of this appeal. 
At last he replied in a letter, briefly and cautiously 
worded, but couched in rather affectionate terms, ap- 
proving the zeal and motives of the duke, but holding 
out to him no hope that he would, either now or at 
any future time, be permitted to return to his govern- 
ment ! On which the duke appealed to Lord Castle- 
reagh, much after the fashion of the Prince of Wales's 
appeal to his " dear brother Frederick " when asking for 
a command. 

We next find the duke engaged in the unpleasant 
business of the dispute of his sister-in-law, or the 
" delicate investigation " in which he interfered need- 
lessly, and with the characteristic result of displeasing 
both parties. The Prince of Wales roundly attacked 
him, requesting to know why he had, for a whole year, 
kept from his knowledge a matter so interesting to the 
honour of the royal family. The Duke of Kent, in his 
written declaration, said that about the end of the year 
1804, he had received a note from the Princess of 
Wales, stating she had got into an unpleasant alterca- 
tion with Sir John and Lady Douglas about an 
anonymous letter and a drawing which they imputed 
to her, and about which they were making a » noise. 
She requested him to interfere and prevent its going 
farther. 

The princess in her story or " case " says : " The 
Duke of Kent, as appears by his narrative, was convinced 
by Sir Sidney Smith, that these letters came from me. 
His royal highness has been applied to by me, in con- 
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sequence of my having received a formal note from Sir 
John, Lady Douglas, and Sir Sidney Smith, requesting 
an audience immediately ; this was soon after my having 
desired to see no more of Lady Douglas. He saw Sir 
Sidney Smith, and being impressed hy him with the 
belief of Lady Douglas's story, that / was the author of 
these anonymous letters, he did that which naturally 
became him tinder such belief; he endeavoured, for the 
peace of your majesty and the honour of the royal 
family, to keep from the knowledge of the world what^ 
if it had been true, would have justly reflected such 
infinite disgrace upon me." 

But there are other family transactions on which 
the duke's testimony throws light. This referred to 
the well-known scandal of the packets of letters, en- 
trusted by the Princess of Wales to the Eev. Dn 
Eandolph, who was going to Germany. He altered his 
intention, and, as he protested, sent back~the letters, 
but, by some fatality or contrivance — Lady Jersey's, it 
was believed — they fell into the hands of the queen and 
royal family. This business, so discreditable to all con- 
cerned — writer, ^' spoliators," and intercepters — receives 
additional light from one who had opportunities of 
knowing. In a long and minute memorandum, the Duke 
of Kent thus dwells on the unjustifiable proceedings of 
his family : 

" These letters (most unhappily for the writer) fell 
into hands for which, most certainly, they were never 
intended. I have not seen them myself ; I never would 
see them, nor allow them to come into my possession 
(though they have been more than once offered for my 
inspection), for various reasons, among them a con- 
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viction that their being in existence at all, and certainly 
in the hands of the parties who held them, was a breach 
of that honourable confidence which ought to actuate all 
persons in matters where private correspondence is con- 
cerned. But the contents of these letters became known 
(more or less) to every member of the royal family; they 
were very injudiciously written, and contained reflections 
upon nearly every relation of the Prince of Wales then 
at the British Court. Some disrespectful allusions were 
made to the queen, but what gave her majesty great 
offence, and what she found the utmost difficulty in 
forgiving — if she ever forgave it at all — were some very 
unjust and highly inexcusable observations which the 
Princess of Wales permitted herself to make with 
reference to her husband's sisters, the Princesses Augusta 
and Elizabeth. They were unjustifiable letters, which it 
was hardly possible to reconcile with the rank of the 
writer, and accounted for much of the aversion with which, 
in after life, the family of her husband regarded her." 

The Prince of Wales, in the disputes with his 
daughter, invited him to remonstrate with Bishop 
Fisher, the '^ great U.P." 

THE DUKE OP KENT TO COLONEL MACMAHON. 

Kensington Palace, May 6th, 1806. 
Dear Macmahon, 

Having just received the inclosed from the Bishop 
of Exeter, I am anxious to lose no time in laying it 
before the Prince, and therefore send it herewith to your 
care for that purpose. As some remark may be necessary 
by way of introducing it, I must just add for the Prince's 
information that on Wednesday evening, at the House 
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of Lords, I spoke very pointedly to the Bishop on the 
limits of his duty about the Princess Charlotte, which 
had, on two former occasions, been the subject of con- 
versation between him and me, although I was concerned 
to see it had failed to produce the eflfect I had expected, 
but the result of what then passed between us appears 
to have placed everything before his eyes in its right 
point of view, as will appear from the annexed letter, in 
forwarding which for the Prince's perusal my only 
motive is that he should be convinced I had followed 
up his intentions with regard to the Bishop, and that 
there would now be no further possibility of anything 
incorrect from the eflfect of error or misapprehension on 
his part. I remain with the most friendly regard and 

esteem, 

Dear Macmahon, ever yours. 

Most faithfully and sincerely, 

Edward. 

He was now field marshal, and had been made one 
after just twenty years' service. Unfortunately, too, he 
does not appear to have been on good] terms with the 
commander-in-chief, his brother ; and just before the 
public inquiry into the latter's conduct some pamphlets 
were published taking the Duke of Kent's side, and 
stating the persecution which he had experienced at the 
hands of the Duke of York. It was curious that at the 
same time the Duke of Sussex was being attacked in 
pamphlets; and both royal brothers consulted their 
friends as to what was to be done. 

'* I dined to-day," says the amiable Sir S. Eomilly, 
on December 21st, 1808, '*with the Duke of Sussex. 
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The party consisted only of Sir A. Piggott, Richards the 
king's counsel, the recorder of London, Dillon a barrister, 
and Richards the duke's solicitor. We dined at an 
hotel in Bond Street, where the duke receives his visitors. 
The object of our meeting was that the duke, who has 
been lately attacked in a number of anonymous publica- 
tions, might state his case to us, and communicate to us a 
memorial which he has lately presented to the king. He 
had no advice to ask us, and there was no step to be taken 
by any of us. His royal highness said that he merely wished 
that we should be apprised of his situation." 

A few days later he writes : " I this day, by the 
desire of the Duke of Kent, waited on him at Carlton 
House. He said that he wished to consult me, not pro- 
fessionally, but rather as a friend, on a point on which 
some diflference of opinion existed amongst those persons 
whose judgments he most highly valued. A publication 
had very recently appeared by a person of the name of 
M'Callum, professing to state the persecutions which he, 
the duke, had experienced at the hands of the Duke of 
York. It had been thought advisable that he should 
publish a disavowal of any privity in the publication ; 
and he put into my hands a paper which had been 
drawn up for the purpose. All his friends, except his 
secretary, Major Dodd, advised him to publish it ; and 
he was desirous, in consequence of the Prince of Wales's 
recommendation, to take my opinion upon it." 

It will thus be noted what evidence there is here of 
pressure put on the poor helpless prince by branches of 
his family, and how anxious he was to have written 
warrant to show for whatever course he was to take. 

This well-meaning prince had, in truth, no gifts for 
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this sort of diplomacy, and had better have kept out of 
domestic imbroglios altogether. 

The truth was, the duke had behaved with generosity 
to the brother who had treated him so harshly. During 
the winter in which he was thus represented as being 
busily engaged in conspiring against his brother, he was 
suffering from a severe attack of fever and inflammation, 
not unlike that which ultimately brought him to his 
grave ; and the first day he was able to quit his chamber 
he went down to the House of Lords, and in his place, 
on the 7th of February, 1809, "assured their lordships 
that no animosity subsisted between himself and the 
Duke of York, and that all reports of a contrary nature 
were unfounded and untrue. So far, he added, was he 
from thinking that there was anything improper in the 
conduct of his royal brother, that he was fully persuaded 
that all the charges made against him were false, and 
would be proved to be without foundation. He took upon 
himself, also, to assure the House that the whole of that 
illustrious person's family were of the same opinion." 

It is scarcely surprising, after this picture, to find 
that the prince's embarrassments were seriously increas- 
ing. Eepeated applications were now made to ministers 
for assistance from the national purse. But the truth was 
the extravagance of the eldest brother, and the readi- 
ness with which his enormous wants had been supplied, 
whetted the eagerness of the younger brothers for a 
share in the national spoil. No notice was, however, 
taken of his claims. Another misfortune presently 
befell him. The solicitor who was entrusted with a 
large sum to settle his debts absconded with the 
money advanced to him to make good the insurance 
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on the duke's life, and for other purposes ; and thus the 
pressure of his royal highnesses debts became so over- 
whelming that he resolved to submit his case and claims 
through Mr. Vansittart to Lord Liverpool in the spring 
of 1814. "But after being kept in a constant state of 
suspense until the close of the session of 1814, he had 
the mortification of learning, through the Lord Commis- 
sioner Adam, that not only nothing would be done for 
him by ministers, but also that they would not sanction 
an independent member introducing the business into 
the House of Commons ; which the duke veiy strongly 
urged as his wish, being satisfied that the justice of his 
case, when it came to be fairly known to parliament, 
and to be investigated by a committee upstairs, would 
produce an attention to his pretensions." 

After experiencing this cruel disappointment, the 
duke was strongly advised to address a memorial to the 
prince regent, which he did in the month of January, 
1815. 

THE DUKE OP KENT TO SIE H. LOWE. 

Kensington Palace, 20th February, 1816. 

My dear Sir Hudson, 

An old officer of the name of J. Read, to whom I 
was enabled some years ago to render a service, having, 
as a mark of gratitude, dedicated to me a map he 
has published of the Island of Saint Helena (which he 
says) is very correct and sent me a copy of it, accom- 
panied with a letter under date 15th October last, but 
which did not reach me until about a fortnight since,. 
I have felt that I should be wanting in that regard 
which I entertain for him if I did not take the earliest^ 
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opportunity of transmitting the same to you, accom- 
panied by the plans which I have received this day^ 
together with a second letter from the same individual. 
Not that I think there is any chance of the circumstances 
to which he alludes escaping your vigilant attention, but 
from a conviction that a man of sense like you will 
appreciate a well-meant hint, although it may not give 
you any new information. I am happy in this oppor- 
tunity of recalling myself to your recollection, of in- 
quiring after your health, and of assuring you of my 
best wishes and most friendly regard. Being at all 
times, with these sentiments, my dear Sir Hudson, 

Yours faithfully, 

Edward. 

Fixing on Brussels as his residence, he took a modest 
house at a rent of £300 a year from an English admiral. 
Here, however, he does not seem to have economised. 
He travelled a good deal into Germany, where he first 
met his future bride. Princess Leiningen, then a widow. 

It is not difficult to find the cause of the duke's 
embarrassments. He appears to have something of the 
same reckless extravagance which his brothers had, with 
a taste for building and alterations. Mr. Pryce Gordon,, 
one of those agreeable expatriated Englishmen, whose 
agreeability had led to him being obliged to live a good 
deal abroad, happened to be at Brussels when the duke 
was living there and when the news of the Princess 
Charlotte's death arrived; his sketch of the duke'a 
whole mSnage and his behaviour on the occasion is. 
characteristic enough. 

"The late Duke of Kent took up his abode in 
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Brussels in the year 1816, and as there was some diffi- 
culty in procuring an appropriate residence in a good 
situation, Vice-Admiral Donnelly ceded his own hotel, 
a superb mansion, the property of the Count de 
Maldegham. 

" The duke's taste for architecture, embellishing, and 
adorning was well known, and no one was surprised 
when a host of carpenters were put into requisition ; 
and in a few months the house was so altered and orna- 
mented (and of course improved), that the young count, 
when invited to see what the royal duke had done, could 
hardly recognise his late abode. The extensive gardens 
next attracted his royal highness's attention, and were 
newly modelled and replanted with the choicest flowers 
and rarest shrubs which the kingdom could produce. 
The stables and remises were furnished with stalls 
and mangers, and pavements and ventilators, accord- 
ing to the most approved plans in England ; and 
his royal highness's stud became the admiration of the 
public. 

" There was, however, still an eye-sore, which must 
be remedied, co'Ate qu'il coilte. This was a nook of waste 
ground surrounding a part of the east side of the hotel, 
.and certainly to the citizens, en passant, a nuisance 
that would not have been permitted to exist in any 
capital in Europe, Lisbon excepted. The duke applied 
to the regime to have this Augean stable cleaned out ; 
but these worthies shook their wise heads, saying, * They 
had no funds, and at any rate they would be mis- 
applied, as there was a plan for pulling down the old 
houses and the nuisance along with them to form a new 
street' (which was shortly afterwards executed). His 
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royal highness was, however, permitted to beautify the 
spot in any manner he thought fit, and to enclose it 
with a low fence, that it might form an agrement to the 
citizens. The design was certainly extremely ingenious, 
and would have done credit to Wyattville or Burton ; it 
was said to be altogether the duke's own fancy, and the 
rapidity with which the work was executed excited great 
astonishment in the lazy Flemings. In a few weeks 
were to be seen, spreading over a fourth of an acre of 
ground (hitherto covered with filth and every sort of 
abomination), serpentine walks neatly sanded, bowers 
covered with creeping plants, artificial mounds, and 
clumps of flowering shrubs ; the whole being enclosed 
with a trellis-work of willow with the bark on, which 
saved the expense of painting. 

** But hardly had this little elysium been completed, 
when a melancholy event occurred, that compelled the 
duke to quit Brussels for some months ; and before his 
return the paradise that had been created with so much 
taste and expense was become a ruin. The fences were 
not high or stout enough to keep out the rabble ; and, as 
the garden was considered to be the property of the 
public, it was utterly destroyed. 

" The event which I have alluded to was the death 
of the deeply lamented Princess Charlotte. The news 
reached Brussels on Sunday morning at eleven o'clock 
by a courier. It flew from ear to ear like wildfire, 
and certainly no event ever occurred, public or private, 
which excited such general grief. I happened to be 
walking in the Pare with a friend, a member of parlia- 
ment, when we were told the sad tale. In order to 
ascertain its truth, we walked to the duke's hotel, when 
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it was but too well confirmed. My friend wrote his 
name in the book, and we returned to our promenade, 
which was shortly interrupted by a messenger from his 
royal highness, requesting the immediate presence of the 
senator. I continued my walk, and within an hour was 
again joined by this gentleman. *I have,' said he, 
* had a most curious conversation with the duke, and so 
interesting, that I shall go home immediately and put it 
in writing while it is fresh in my memory ; and if you 
will call on me in a couple of hours, I will show you my 
minute.' He had just finished this document when I 
entered, and he read it to me ; it was to the following 
effect : 

" * The duke seemed greatly affected on my entrance ; 
he was talking with his secretary, who immediately 
withdrew. "This unexpected and melancholy event," 
said his royal highness, " will affect every loyal British 
subject ; and independent of the regret which all must 
feel at the premature fate of the presumptive heiress of 
the throne, and so amiable and so generally beloved a 
princess as my niece, her death is to be much regretted 
as a political event. To me it is perhaps more important 
than to any other member of the royal family. The 

country will now look up to me, Mr. C , to give 

them an heir to the crown. 

** * " I intend to espouse a princess, who, I think, 
would be highly acceptable to the nation for many reasons. 
I have seen her, and have the highest opinion of her dis- 
position and manners. She is the widow of a German 
prince and the mother of two children ; so that there is 
every prospect of heirs by this marriage. The princess 
has another recommendation to the people of England 
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— she is the sister of the amiable Prince Edward, a 
prince highly and justly beloved by the British nation. 

" * " The lady whom I have selected as my future 
bride is a handsome woman and in the prime of life. I 
shall make my proposals to the king by the courier who 
brought me the afflicting news of my niece's death. I 
shall go to England to conclude the necessary arrange- 
ments for my marriage, and proceed immediately to 
Amorbach, where the princess resides, and where I shall 
probably take up my residence." ' 

" The duke used to entertain a few friends at dinner, 
and he visited the king and the Duke D'Aremberg occa- 
sionally. His large establishment of servants and his 
stable were his chief expenses. 

" Perhaps no individual in Europe had a more ex- 
tensive private correspondence ; besides a secretary (a 
military man), he had a couple of sergeants of his 
regiment who acted as clerks, and he afforded them full 
employment. The secretary of the English embassy 
told me that he forwarded for his royal highness about 
one hundred and fifty letters a week ! I had a little 
example of his taste for writing : having recommended 
a Hanoverian dragoon (whom I had employed as a 
waggon-driver after the battle of Waterloo) as a, good 
groom, hearing that his royal highness wanted one, 
I had the honour to receive six letters from the secretary 
by command, inquiring into this man's character, birth, 
parentage, and education, all of which proved satis- 
factory, from the report of the officer in whose troop he 
had been. The last query — was he married ? ought to 
have been the first; for finding that the man had a 
wife, he did not suit his royal highness's establishment 
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"The royal duke and his bride, after having been 
married in England, proceeded to Amorbach, a resi- 
dence given to the princess as a dowager. He had, for 
his favourite purpose of decorating, taken English 
artisans with him for this purpose, and in a short time 
the residence, as all petty German princes' chateaus are 
called, became habitable. There were no stables, and as 
his royal highness had thirty-six horses, and nearly 
twenty carriages, a temporary barrack was erected 
for their accommodation, until stables and remises could 
be erected. They rose like magic, and were completed 
within the first year, at the moderate expense of 
£10,000. 

" During this period the duchess was found to be in a 
fair way to fulfil her lord's wishes, and produce an heir 
to the crown ; and as the law in such cases directs that 
the accouchement must be in England, the royal couple 
returned while she was in condition to undertake such a 
journey. On her royal highness's recovery they re- 
turned to Amorbach ; the stables were completed, but 
as nothing more could be done to the rumbling ruinous 
residence, it was found to be triste, and in fact unin- 
habitable. The hotel de Maldegham was again fitted up 
for their reception, but their sojourn there was short, and 
they returned to England. 

"Every Englishman living in Brussels rejoiced to 
find that his royal highness left no debts unpaid." 

After the death of Princess Charlotte there was 
the curious spectacle presented of this large family of 
brothers, all of whom were childless — or virtually so, 
as regarded the succession to the throne. 

It was almost amusing to see with what alacrity such 
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of the princes as were unmarried rushed to repair the 
omission. The Duke of York, who stood next in the 
succession, and had been married some twenty years, was 
childless. The next were the Duke of Clarence and the 
Duke of Kent, who, with their brother of Cambridge, 
selected wives and were married in the same year, 1816. 

The person chosen by the Duke of Kent was a 
sister of Prince Leopold — the Princess Adelaide of 
Saxe-Gotha. She was now left a widow with two 
children, a girl and a boy, who were therefore to be 
half-sister and half-brother of her present majesty. 
Prince Leiningen is described as having been twenty- 
eight years older than his wife — a rather exceptional 
disparity — and as having a very disagreeable, trying 
temper. To this personage she had been married 
twelve years. On the 29th of May, 1818, at Cobourg, 
with the Lutheran rites, the marriage was solemnised, 
and was repeated at Kew in July following. His 
brother's was celebrated at the same time. 

^*This day (Monday, July 13th)," ran the account, 
" took place the marriage of the Duke of Clarence with 
the Princess Adelaide, of Saxe Meiningen, and the re- 
marriage of the Duke of Kent to the Princess Victoria, 
of Saxe Cobourg. Fortunately, the queen's health was 
so far improved as to permit her majesty to be present 
at the double ceremonial ; for which purpose a temporary 
altar was fitted up in the queen's drawing-room, which 
looks into Kew Gardens. At four o'clock, the royal 
parties having arrived, her majesty took her seat at 
the right-hand side of the altar, attended by the prince 
regent, and was followed by the other members of the 
reigning family, and the great officers of state. The 
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Duke of Clarence and his intended bride, and the Duke 
and Duchess of Kent, having taken their respective 
stations at the altar, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
commenced the marriage ceremony, assisted by the 
Bishop of London. The brides were given away by 
the prince regent. At the conclusion of the pro- 
ceedings the queen retired. At five o'clock the prince 
regent and the remainder of the company sat down 
to a most sumptuous banquet. Soon after half-past 
seven o'clock, the Duke and Duchess of Kent left, in 
Prince Leopold's travelling chariot, for Claremont." 

It will be seen what an excellent choice the prince 
had made, and what disinterestedness in pecuniary 
matters this lady was to show. Her truly unfortunate 
husband seemed, however, destined by every step he 
took to add to his already crushing load. We find 
that the duchess generously forfeited an annuity of 
what amounted to £5000 by this second marriage; but 
it had been better for the embarrassed prince had he 
found a bride who would have brought him that sum. 
Nay, we are not surprised to learn that he might have re- 
turned to live in England free from every encumbrance, 
in 1821, *^had not another disturbing event occurred, 
for which his royal highness himself was responsible." 

" Had not his royal highnesses marriage taken place, 
which, though conducted with every possible regard to 
economy, occasioned a new, unavoidable, and heavy 
expense, to meet which he had been led by the minister 
to expect an outfit (once more the outfit ! ) ; but 
which, having failed in toto (sounding strangely like 
Mr. Micawber's phrase), and only £6000 a year being 
added to his income, half of which was settled in 
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pin money on the duchess. The committee of his 
friends were obliged to appropriate a considerable sum 
from the funds allotted for the liquidation of his debts, 
and, as is put in rolling periods : ' Thus the final period 
of his royal highness's emancipation from his pecuniary em- 
barrassments, and consequently the time of his resuming 
his permanent residence at home, became, to his great 
regret, unavoidably protracted to a far more distant day.' " 

His committee, therefore, to meet these expenses, had 
to advance him a sum of £12,000 out of the funds set 
apart for his debts. In this state of things he was obliged 
to remain abroad. 

Soon it was announced that the duchess was in what 
is termed an interesting condition, and the duke became 
very eager to return to England, so that the expected 
heir should be born in that country. 

In a long letter, addressed to Dr. Eudge, dated 
Amorbach, March 19th, 1819, the duke says : 

" The interesting situation of the duchess causes me 
hourly anxiety ; and you, who so well know my views 
and feelings, can well appreciate how eagerly desirous I 
am to hasten our departure for Old England. The event 
is thought likely to occur about the end of next month. 
My wish is, that it may take place on the 4th of June, 
as that is the birthday of my revered father ; and that 
the child, too, like him, may be Briton-born." 

She had completed the seventh month of her preg- 
nancy before, at its most dangerous period, she was 
enabled to set out towards England. " Being literally 
prevented," was the expression of her husband, "from 
moving until then, through the want of means to meet 
the expenses of the journey." 

VOL. II. s 
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The duke's exigencies were known to the luxurious 
sybarite at Carlton House. They were no secret to the 
premier, Lord Liverpool. 

" Not the slightest effort/' says the duke's biographer, 
" was made by either regent or minister to relieve that 
noble spirit from the crushing anxiety which then 
oppressed him. No tender of the slightest pecuniary 
assistance from those in power greeted him. Firm, 
devoted, but untitled and, comparatively - speaking, 
humble friends in England, made the requisite remit- 
tances and surmounted the difficulty. The eldest 
brother, the regent, the virtual head of his house, was, 
if the slightest reliance is to be placed on written docu- 
ments, desirous only to surround his path with future 
and fresh perplexities." 

"The regent latterly," one about the Court told 
Mr. Neale, " took great umbrage at the duke, on two 
accounts. First, for the facts, for such they are, which he 
introduced in his memorial to the Government for the 
payment of his claims for remuneration for losses, and for 
fulfilment of the promises made to him by Mr. Pitt. The 
next time the duke met his brother, the regent, at the 
Spanish ambassador's, he shook hands with the duchess, 
but took not the slightest notice of the duke ! Another 
and further ground of offence was his coming from 
Amorbach, against the express injunction of the regent, 
for the confinement of the duchess. It was intimated 
to him (if I can find his letter on this subject I wiU 
forward it ; it is preserved) that he would not be well 
received. This from a brother ! " 

Providentially, no injury resulted from the duchess 
being obliged to travel at so late a period of her 
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iUness, and the journey was accomplished in sufficient 
time to answer the proposed object. On the 24th of 
May, 1819, a little princess was bom at Kensington 
Palace. 

It was in the year 1819 that the duke, more and more 
pressed by his difficulties, and receiving no hope from the 
ministers or the regent, took the questionable step of 
appealing to the public as to the treatment he had 
received, and showing the greater liberality with which 
his brothers had been treated. This step he followed 
up by having his place at Castlebar Hill valued by an 
auctioneer and offered for sale. The valuer announced 
that it was worth £51,000, and " that a similar building 
could not be constructed for less than £100,000.'* 

No offers being made, he conceived the idea of 
offering it by public lottery ; but this was resisted in 
parliament by ministers. In the discussion the **old 
case " of the duke was brought forward — the better 
treatment of his brothers — ^Mr. Hume, of all people, 
taking his side and showing that out of his allowance he 
had put aside £17,000 for his debts ; but that his mar- 
riage, which altered his establishment, had upset all these 
arrangements. " If the Duke of Kent were now placed 
on the same footing as to parliamentary allowance as the 
Duke of Clarence, he would have to receive £96,000 ; 
or, in other words, £12,000 for eight years, from the 
age of twenty-four to thirty-two, when he did not 
receive any. If he were placed on a footing with the 
Duke of Sussex he would receive £29,000. As all these 
applications • had failed, his own retrenchment had ex- 
tinguished half his debt ; but being married, he cannot 
live on the same reduced establishment as he did before. 

s 2 
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Having conveyed to trustees the house and grounds of 
Castlebar Hill, valued at a sum equal to all his remaining 
debts, he was anxious to have it sold to pay off his 
creditors." 

This appeal was answered by Lord Castlereagh with 
cold severity. " He was averse to the practice of lotteries 
for the disposal of private property generally ; and in this 
particular case he was the more disposed to resist it, 
because he would not consent to establish a precedent in 
the person of a member of the royal family. The worthy 
alderman had indulged in a panegyric upon the exer- 
tions of the royal duke to promote the interest of public 
charities. But no judicious friend of his royal highness 
could possibly advert to those exertions with the view 
of making an appeal to the eleemosynary bounty of the 
public, to interest their feeling so as to induce them to 
purchase tickets in the proposed lottery. He was quite 
at a loss to imagine upon what authority that honourable 
member had ventured to insinuate that there was any 
undue partiality in the mind of his majesty towards any 
one of his children." 

The duchess was now rather delicate, and required 
change of air and a milder climate. Woolbrook Cottage 
at Sidmouth was taken, and they removed thither in 
December, 1819. Here the prince devoted himself to a 
quiet domestic life, and to his wife and the little 
Princess Victoria. Before they left we have this 
pleasant picture at Kensington: 

" Two or three evenings previous to his visit to 
Sidmouth," thus writes one whose intercourse with the 
duke was constant, " I was at Kensington Palace ; and 
on my rising to take leave the duke intimated his wish 
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that I should see the infant princess in her crib ; adding, 
' As it may be some time before we meet again, I should 
like you to see the child, and give her your blessing/ 
The duke preceded me into the little princess's room, 
and on my closing a short prayer that as she grew in 
years she might grow in grace and in favour both with 
God and man, nothing could exceed the fervour and 
feeling with which he responded in an emphatic Amen. 
Then with no slight emotion he continued, * Don't pray 
simply that hers may be a brilliant career, and exempt 
from those trials and struggles which have pursued her 
father ; but pray that God's blessing may rest on her, 
that it may overshadow her, and that in all her coming 
years she may be guided and guarded by God/ " 

And again, from Woolbrook : 

THE DUKE OP KENT TO A FRIEND. 

My little girl thrives under the influence of a Devon- 
shire climate, and is, I am delighted to say, strong and 
healthy; too healthy, I fear, in the opinion of some 
members of my family, by whom she is regarded as an 
intruder. How largely she contributes to my own happi- 
ness at this moment it is needless for me to say to you, 
who are in such fall possession of my feelings upon this 
subject. 

THE DUKE OF KENT TO DE. COLLTEB* 

September 30, 1819. 
I appreciate most gratefully your obliging remarks 
upon the duchess's conduct as a mother ; upon which I 
shall only observe, that parental feeling, and a just' 
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sense of duty, and not the applause of the public, were 
the motives which actuated her in the line which she 
adopted. She is, however, most happy that the per- 
formance of an office, most interesting in its nature, has 
met with the wishes and feelings of society. 

But now this worthy, though unlucky prince, was to 
end his life. In January, 1820, he caught a cold, which 
turned to a fatal illness with alarming suddenness. He 
had been taking a long walk with Captain Conroy, and 
returned to the cottage with wet feet. 

" Captain Conroy urged him to change his boots and 
stockings; but he did not do so until he dressed for 
dinner, being attracted by the smiles of the infant 
princess, with whom he sat for a considerable time. 
Before night, however, he felt a sensation of cold and 
hoarseness. In the morning there were symptoms of 
fever, and though his royal highness lost one hundred 
and twenty ounces of blood from the arms and by 
cuppiDg, he died on the morning of the 2yrd. He was 
only aware of his state on Saturday, the 22nd. He 
executed his will towards night ; and after that he took 
leave of his gentlemen ; but, on our retiring, he sent for 
me to come back, and in much conversation with me on 
many subjects, he forgave as he hoped to be forgiven. 
It was the duke's intention to have received the Sacra- 
ment, but it was delayed to the following morning,, 
which was too late. When I left his bedside he had 
begun to doze and wander; and it was about two 
o'clock on the Sunday morning that he gave his dying 
injunctions to the duchess, who for many days and 
nights never left him.'' 
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PEIKCESS AUGUSTA TO LADY HAECOUET. 

January 25th, 1820. 

You will believe me when I say that, rent as my heart 
is rent by the melancholy Event which has taken place 
in our afficted family, it is a consolation to my feelings 
to write to you. You have ever been so very kind to 
me, that I feel quite at ease when either conversing with, 
or writing to you. Then I must tell you all I have 
gone through for the last Week ; it will help to make 
me shed Tears, and it will do me good. 

On 16th of January I received a message from Sir 
David Dundas, to tell me He was come on purpose from 
London to speak to me upon particular business. He 
then came to my room, and related that the Duchess of 
Kent was greatly alarmed about Dear Edward ; and that 
She had sent an express to desire Dundas would go down 
immediately to Sidmouth. I said that I grieved at my 
Brother's illness ; but it struck me, as a matter of Duty, 
to state that as Sir David was called upon to take his 
usual routine of Attendance upon the King, We ought 
to send some other Person of whose skill He was con- 
fident ; and that I would answer for the measure being 
approved of. He immediately said He would write to 
D'' Maton, who was a very first-rate Man as a Physician, 
very discreet, and, at the same time, very hold ; both of 
which qualities were very necessary with such sort of 
Colds as poor Edward*s always were. On Tuesday I 
received a letter, telling me that Edward was not aware 
that the Dutchess had sent for other advice; hut that 
Her opinion was He was very ill. 

She wrote to me again on Thursday, and said, 
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"Nous sommes bien aise d'avoir le Docteur Maton: il 
approuve de toutes que le bon Wilson a fait, mais, chfere 
Princesse, croyez moi, que Votre frfere est bien malade, 
et il ne peut pas supporter le moindre bruit sans dSlire" 
I had no letter from D' Maton till Friday; when He 
wrote, I thought, a sad account, saying, " That notwith- 
standing repeated blisters, bleedings. Cuppings, and 
Leeches, the fever and Inflammation returned every 
night at the same hour." I named it to the Doctors here, 
who said it was a very bad account ; but what made me 
give up all hopes, was that D"" Maton wrote to D' Baillie, 
and said He had continued Hicups, and that it was 
decidedly an Inflammation of the Diaphragm ; which is 
the complaint Lady Mary Markham died off. . . . 

Saturday and Sunday's reports considerably worse ; 
and yesterday we received the fatal conclusive letter to 
this sad Tragedy. Think, my dearest Lady Harcourt, 
that yesterday Jive weeks he was here on His way to 
Sidmouth ; so happy, with His excellent, good little 
Wife, and his lovely child ; and within so short a time 
was perfectly well — ill — and no more! It's an awful 
lesson, even to those who did not know Him ; but it's a 
severe blow to those who loved Him as I did. Thank 
God he was in some degree aware of His danger ; for He 
said to General Moore, " If I should not survive, if it 
should please the Almighty to take me, go and give my 
love to all my Brothers and Sisters separately." This 
is a great consolation to us all : and must be so, par- 
ticularly under some very distressing circumstances, 
which you know occurred a little while ago ; but happy 
am I to say, all my Brothers went to inquire after Him, 
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and He was delighted at it. I cannot be too thankful! 
that this was the case ; knowing all their hearts to be so 
good, it will be a comfort to them as long as they 
live. 

. . . We are both better to-day from having over 
General Moore, who was with poor Edward to the last, 
and who says that everything was done that could be 
done ; but that from the first moment D' Maton saw 
Him, He said it was as bad a case as ever He met with. 
And that what we all built upon. His Wonderfuli 
Natural Strength, was the greatest Enemy, next to 
the disease', they had to contend with, as it made it 
the more difficult for their remedies to succeed. God 
knows what is for the best, and I hope I bow with Sub- 
mission to this very severe trial ; but when I think of 
His poor Miserable Wife, and His innocent, Fatherless 
Child, it really breaks my Heart. 

She has conducted Herself like an angel ; and I am 
thankfull Dearest Leopold was with Her. I long to 
hear of Her ; but I fear we shall not for these ten days : 
it will be a sad meeting to us both. But She will be 
doubly Dear to me now; and indeed I loved Her 
sincerely before. She quite adored poor Edward; and 
they were truly blessed in each other. But what an 
irreparable loss He must be to Her 1 . . . 
Ever, my Dearest lady Harcourt, 

Tour very truly affectionate, 

Augusta, 
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FBOH THE SAHB TO THE 8AHE. 

"Windsor Castle, Feb. 4th, 1820. 

*'My Dearest Lady Harcourt, 

•'. . . We have been heavily laden with affliction; 
but we are very gratefull for the ease with which my 
beloved Father quitted this World for a better and a 
happier. In the midst of my sorrow (which you may 
suppose is both very great and very sincere) I cannot be 
too thankful for the blessing we have had as a Private 
Family,inha,YiTiglieidao good & Excellent a Parent. . . . 

" We have gone through very very great sorrows in 
ten days. ... I have cried a great deal to-day, and 
feel relieved by it. . . . We have seen Frederick twice^ 
and to-morrow William and the Dutchess of Clarence 
come for one night ; but He has been so very wretched 
with the loss of poor Edward that He has not been able 
to bring Himself to come here. Augustus also has made 
us a most kind visit; in short, my Dearest lady Harcourt, 
nothing can exceed the ajffection and goodness of all our 
Dear Brothers to us. Thank God, the Bang is better ; 
but we have had a great flurry about His health, which 
I own to you I am by no means easy about. Nothing 
can be beyond His kindness ; He has sent us the most 
affectionate messages; and all His proceedings, both 
Private and Public, do His Head and Heart such 
honour that I am quite, happy about Him, Indeed, 
indeed, I have so much to be gratefull for that I am 
ashamed when I fed selfish about those thojt are 
gone. . . . 

" In all my own sorrow I cannot yet bear to think 
of that good, excellent Woman, the Dutchess of Kent,. 
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and all Her trials ; they really are most grievous. She 
is the most pious, good, resigned little Creature it is 
possible to describe. She has Written to me once; 
and I received the letter from Her, and one from 
Adelaide, Written together from Kensington. Dearest 
William is so good hearted, that He has desired 
Adelaide to go to Kensington every day, as she is a 
comfort to the poor Widow; and Her sweet, gentle 
mind is of great use to the Dutchess of Kent. It is 
a great delight to me to think that they can read 
the same Prayers, and talk the same mother tongue 
together ; it makes them such real friends and Comforts 
to each other. . . . 

" I fear we cannot expect to be any better till after 
the sad Ceremonies, which I believe will all be over 
by the 16th of this month. I fancy poor Edward 
will be buried on the 12th ; and the beloved King on 
the Tuesday after. It will be necessary for my Brother 
to go to the House of Lords as soon as possible; 
and, therefore, if it can be on Thursday week, it is what 
they wish " 



FBOM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

"February 8th, 1820. 
"My Dearest Lady Harcourt, 

" I am going to ask you a favour, which I hope 

you will be able to comply with ; it is that you will be 

so kind as to come to Frogmore the day that I leave this 

Dear Old Castle. I feel that I really could not admit 

anybody but your Excellent self, who will bear with my 

sorrow. I promise that / will not give way to unneces- 
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sary Grief; but your Company and Affection will do me 
more good than anything else. I have a great deal to 
do, which will fully occupy my Mind, and that I shall 
certainly attend to, therefore, when I can sit comfortably 
with you in your room " 

Even after his death the old unlucky perverseness 
seemed to attend his money affairs, and was visited on 
those whom he left behind. By a flaw in the Act of Parlia- 
ment it was found that she could not claim the jointure 
settled on her, while, as we have seen, she had forfeited 
that which she had received from her first husband. 
Yet in this state of privation, during which she had to 
depend on the aid of friends, she generously gave up 
all that was bequeathed to her by her husband for the 
discharge of his debts. 

Even when this jointure was made good to her, 
its small amount, £6000 a year, obliged her to have 
recourse to the aid of her brother-in-law, who allowed 
her £3000 a year. Not until the year 1837 was a really 
substantial income given her by the nation, and her 
allowance increased by £8000 a year. 

The duke's will was as follows : 

" I, Prince Edward, Duke of Kent, being of sound 
mind, do make my Will, in manner following : And 
first I do nominate, constitute, and appoint my beloved 
wife, Victoir, Duchess of Kent, to be sole guardian to 
our dear child, the Princess Alexandrina Victoria, to all 
intents, and for all purposes whatever: and under a 
confident hope that my just claim on Government will 
be yet considered, for the purpose of liquidating my 
debts, I give, devise, and bequeath unto Frederick 
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Augustus Wetherall, Esq., Lieutenant-General in the 
army, all and every my real and personal estates of 
every sort and nature, whatever and wheresoever situate, 
upon trust, and for the entire use and benefit of my 
said beloved wife, and dear child, in such manner, on 
such occasions, and at such times, as my said dear wife 
shall direct. And I do vest the said Frederick Augustus 
Wetherall, and John Conroy, with all and every neces- 
sary power and authority, with the consent and approval 
of my said wife, to dispose of all and every, or any part 
of my said estate and effects, real and personal, for the 
purpose before mentioned. And I do hereby constitute 
and appoint the said Frederick Augustus Wetherall, and 
John Conroy, executors in trust of this my last Will 
and Testament. In witness whereof I have subscribed 
my name, and set my seal, the 22nd day of January, 
1820. 

"Edward." 



$ook the ^^k 
DUKE OF CUMBERLAND. 



CHAPTEE L 

THE DUKE OP CUMBERLAND, KING OP HANOVER. 

We now turn to the career of Prince Emest Augustus, 
Duke of Cumberland, who appears to have left behind 
a strange and ill-omened reputation for violence of 
temper and disposition. The Duke of Wellington, who 
disliked him, though not so cordially as the prince hated 
the duke, was reported to have declared of him " that 
there never was a husband and wife, nor father and 
son, nor brother and sister, that he did not strive to 
set against one another." This severe condemnation 
may be overdrawn, but his public life was certainly 
marked by many acts of what might be called deter- 
mined ill-nature. He was bom in June, 1771, and 
lived to see the Kevolution of 1848. Like his brothers 
the Dukes of York, Cambridge, and Kent, he chose 
the army as a profession, and reached the rank of 
field marshal 

On one occasion George III., when riding, made the 
significant declaration : " All my sons are brave, ex- 
cepting one. Him I will not name, as he is to succeed 

VOL. n. T 
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me." This praise was certainly just, and to it may- 
be added this further statement, that sufficient credit 
has not been given to the Dukes of Kent, York, 
Gloucester, and Cumberland, for their soldierly tastes 
and qualifications, and personal prowess displayed in 
the field. 

The Duke of Cumberland, Prince Ernest, was perhaps 
of all the brothers the one of most intellectual force 
and power ; which would have made him a more con- 
spicuous figure in his time, but for his ill-regulated, 
violent disposition, which made him an object of 
detestation to his countrjnmen. The life of this strange 
personage would be a singular one ; only a sketch can 
be given in this place. 

In his early youth he was subjected at Kew to 
a course of severe education under the paternal eye, 
directed, however, by Mr. Cookson and Dr. Hughes. 
In 1786, he was despatched, with his two brothers 
to the University of Gottingen, each of the royal 
ycmths attended by, as we are told, "a governor, a 
preceptor, and a gentleman." Their table money was 
fixed at 600 crowns a week, a liberal allowance for 
twelve persons; while the best professors, including 
"the famous Heyne," came to lecture them in the 
different branches. Each professor received £400 a 
year for this service. Now it must be said that this 
did not look like the imputed parsimony we hear of 
on the part of the king; and the complaints of the 
Duke of Kent and his friends, if well founded, must 
have been owing to some obstructive behaviour on 
his side. 

In 1790 he began his service as a soldier, and in 
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1794 commanded a brigade of cavaliy in Marshal 
Walmoden's army. In a battle near Toumay he lost 
his left eye, and was so severely wounded in his arms 
that he had to return home. He hastened back to 
rejoin the army before his health was restored. During 
a sortie from Minegueux he is described as performing 
a paladin-like feat; having broken his sword in the 
conflict, he parried with the fragment a blow directed 
at his head, and seizing his enemy round the waist, 
carried him bodily a prisoner into the English lines ! 

After receiving a good deal of military training, he 
was appointed to the command of a district in England. 
In 1807 he went back to the Continent and fought in 
several engagements, chiefly in the Prussian ranks. He 
seems to have had a thorough relish for soldiering. 



THE DUKE OP CUMBEBLANB TO LOBD ELDON^ ENCLOSING THE PSO- 
TEST ON THE BEGENCY BILL, SIGNED BT THE BOTAL BBOTHEBS. 

Thursday^ Dec. 20th. 
My dear Lord, 

I cannot, without feeling the greatest regret, 

enclose to you a paper signed, as you will see, by all of 

us : not from its contents being contrary to the bearings 

of my mind, which has, God knows, been occupied for 

some time upon this unfortunate calamity, but from 

there appearing a difference of opinion between yourself 

and myself; and I believe you cannot doubt, if ever 

one man is sincerely attached to another from having 

the highest veneration, esteem, and, I may add, a sort 

of filial love, that man is myself, and it is therefore a 

most painful task for me to differ on this occasion ; but 

T 2 
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I hope and trust that this will be the only time. For 

the hurry and bad writing of this note excuse me, but 

I am anxious you should receive this as early as 

possible. 

Believe me, 

Yours very sincerely, 

Ernest. 



THE DUKE OF CXTMBEBLAND TO MB. VAKSITTABT. 

Weymouth, Sept. 18, 1805. 
Dear Vansittart, 

I lose no time in acknowledging the receipt of 
your letter of the 15th, which I received last night. 
However, I must ever regret the step you have taken, 
as I must considet you a very great loss to his majesty's 
service. Yet I think as it was once to be so, the sooner 
your successor was named the better, as I believe the 
state of aflfairs in Ireland requires the most serious con- 
sideration. No one, I believe, can be more efficient 
than Mr. Long as to his conciliatory manners; but 
whether or not he will be able to surmount every diffi- 
culty that he will have to encounter time must show. 
I shall not fail to mention to his majesty all that you 
have said, and you may depend upon my always being 
ready to forward anything that may be of advantage to 
you. 

Believe me, dear Vansittart, 

Yours very sincerely, 

Ernest. 

PS. — I hope you have not forgot Giffard's manners. 
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The transaction which is best known as being 
associated with the Duke of Cumberland is the mur- 
derous attempt of Sellis, which, by an unfortunate 
complication, was destined to be as injurious to his 
reputation as it well-nigh had been fatal to his life. 
What seems to have occurred was this : 

" The duke having dined at Greenwich the day before, 
returned to town in the evening and went to the 
concert for the benefit of the Royal Society of Musicians. 
He returned home about half-past twelve, and went to 
bed about one. Soon after two o'clock, he was awakened 
by a heavy blow on his head with a sabre, which 
severed the padding he wore around his head, and 
inflicted a deep cut. The duke sprang from the bed 
while the villain was in the act of repeating the blow, 
and which he received on his arm, having lifted it for 
the purpose of protecting his head. Other blows inflicted 
wounds, and by one of which one of the duke's fingers 
was nearly severed from his hand. The duke having at 
length been enabled to open the door of his chamber, 
called out, *Neyle (the name of his English valet), I 
am murdered, I am murdered!' The valet was pro- 
ceeding hastily into the bedroom, when the duke said, 

* Don't go in ; the murderers are in my bedroom, and 
they will murder you as they have murdered me.' At 
this moment, Neyle trod on the sabre, which the assassin 
had thrown down. 

"Neyle then went to awaken Sellis (a Corsican), 
and another of the duke's valets. By this time the 
alarm had been given. The door of Sellis's room 
was locked, and Neyle called out to him, saying : 

* The duke is murdered 1 ' No answer being given, the 
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door was broken open, and Sellis was found dead in his 
bed, with his throat cut from ear to ear. It is supposed 
that Sellis, conscious of his own guilt, imagined, when 
the alarm was given at his door, that they were about to 
take him into custody, and immediately cut his throat. 
His blue coat was found folded up on a chair in one 
corner of the room, the inside of which was stained with 
blood ; and as he had cut his throat in another part of 
the room, the blood must have been that of his master. 
A pair of his slippers were also found in the closet 
adjoining the duke's chamber, where he had concealed 
himself until his royal highness was asleep." 

It may be conceived what surprise and consternation 
the news of this attack excited. The above account 
gives the uncontested fact that the duke had well-nigh 
been murdered, as his wounds proved. At the inquest 
it was clearly shown that the valet had conceived a 
morbid jealousy of Neyle, his fellow-servant, and in a 
dispute between them, the duke had decided against 
Sellis, which had increased this feeling. It was further 
shown that, when he had been in the colonies, he had 
been dismissed from his master's service on suspicion of 
some such similar attempt. 

Yet so unpopular was the duke, that almost on the 
instant a tide of the darkest suspicions and rumours 
Tvere sent abroad. It was said that the duke had 
attempted to murder his valet, and the water, coloured 
with blood in which the assailant had washed his hands, 
it was insisted, showed the clearest proof of this. Some 
cuts on the back of the valet's neck, and the fact that 
his necktie had been cut through as well as his throat, 
were considered proofs of the duke's guilt. Another 
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version of the case was that the unhappy valet was 
jealous of the duke, though nothing was offered in sup- 
port of this view. 

All these suspicions may be set at rest by a dis- 
passionate perusal of the evidence given at the inquest. 
The foreman was Mr. F. Place, the Eadical tailor of 
Charing Cross, who, with some suspicion of the duke, 
went, before he was called on the jury, to get legal 
assistance from the Eadical barrister, Mr. Clifford. Mr. 
Place took copious notes, which may be read in the 
British Museum, and, collected all that was written on 
the subject, pro and con. His view was that there was 
no resisting the force of the evidence, and that the 
valet had committed suicide. 

This calumny, however, was revived again and again ; 
and nearly twenty years later the duke was compelled to 
apply to the courts of law for redress against one of the 
scurrilous papers, which had brought forward the old 
charge. 

In the year 1814 news came from abroad that he 
was about to contract a marriage with the Princess 
Frederica Caroline Sophia, daughter of Charles, Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, her majesty's niece and 
his own cousin. This princess had been twice married, 
being first united to Prince Frederick of Prussia ; and, 
secondly, to the Prince of Salms or Solms-Braunsch. 
The aged queen, when the matter was first broached, 
wrote her full approbation to her brother, in a cha- 
racteristic manner, in which she repeats the same warn- 
ings which were years before given to the unhappy 
Caroline of Brunswick. 
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THI QUIIN TO THE DITEE OF HECELKKBUBG-STBELITZ. 

"Windsor, October 10th, 1814. 
"I can scarcely find words sufficiently strong to 
express to you the joy I felt on receiving your letter, 
with which my son's letter was charged. The excuses 
which you make respecting your long silence, my dear 
friend, are superfluous, knowing as I do that the waters 
of Pyrmont will not allow of any application whatever ; 
and as I agree with you that the Princess of Salms 
could not on this occasion foresee that you could not 
write. Thus, then, this union is near its conclusion, 
God grant that the brilliant perspective which both 
have formed may be realised, in the result of which 
the age of both authorises the most flattering hopes, 
and in which the character you trace of your daughter 
gives me the greatest confidence. You may be assured, 
my dear brother, that I shall endeavour to render the 
residence of the Princess of Salms among us as pleasant 
and agreeable as circumstances wiU permit, considering 
that my sedentary life prevents- me contributing much 
to the amusement of the princess, and that the greater 
part of my time is passed in the country, where our 
society is very limited and our life uniform. She will, 
however, be always a welcome guest when she comes, 
and we shall endeavour, my daughter and myself, to do 
our best to entertain her. I have written to my son, 
the Duke of Cumberland, my idea relative to the 
children of Salms. I thought this necessary to correct 
a misunderstanding which had taken place on both 
sides. I endeavoured to the utmost of my power to 
convince him how necessary it was to observe the pre- 
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cautions which I suggested. The desire of preventing in- 
convenience in future to both parties induced me to take 
this step. As I have reason to believe that paternal 
advice will have a salutary influence on your daughter, 
I think I may confide to you what will be essential 
to the princess on her arrival here. The usages of this 
country being so different from what they are on the 
Continent, in every respect, I fear that my son may 
not be sufficiently attentive to them. As this is for 
you alone, I confide to you that it is not the fashion 
here to receive morning visits from gentlemen, to which 
she will be exposed by reason of the duke being colonel 
of a regiment, unless he himself introduces them to her ; 
she should also be very circumspect in the choice of 
ladies with whom she shall associate, which will be 
so much the more necessary, as the duke has acquain- 
tances amongst our sex, who, though not actually of 
bad conduct, might, however, become injurious to her in 
point of policy. I have found that the advice of the 
dear king — of being uniformly polite to everybody — 
of doing nothing in the spirit of party, and of adhering 
closely to his family, has been my surest guidance 
during my long residence here. And I think I cannot 
do better than transmit these sentiments to your dear 
brother and friend, as father to my niece and future 
daughter-in-law, which you will make use of in such 
manner as you shall judge proper. I have sent by the 
messenger six pounds of tea and two cheeses : eat the 
latter to my health, and in drinking the tea remember a 
sister, whose attachment for you will not cease but with 
death." 
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The close is truly German : " the cheese and tea " 
so pleasantly alloyed with aflfectionate sentiment. 

The Duke of Mecklenburg appears to have allowed 
this letter to get into print, no doubt as a favourable 
testimonial to his daughter. The lady was, it seems, 
un peu Ugdre. Stories to this effect were afloat, and 
it would seem that her majesty was unaware of her 
having been divorced from her last husband. The 
queen, who had by this time been informed more 
minutely of her daughter-in-law's tendencies, refused 
to receive her at Court, on this ground of her having 
been divorced Her majesty, having incurred some 
obloquy for this change of opinion, a communique, 
evidently inspired by the Court, appeared in ITie 
Morning Chronicle, with the view of setting the town 
right as to her majesty's change of sentiment. 

" The queen had given her consent, in common with 
all the royal family, to the marriage of the Duke of 
Cumberland with the Duchess of Salms, and heard of 
its being broken off with regret. The king, from that 
respect to her feelings which he ever showed, did not 
communicate to her the contents of the letter written on 
that occasion by the King of Prussia, nor did anyone 
think it right, on account of the very near degree of 
relationship in which she stood to the lady, to whisper 
a syllable to her respecting her niece, so that all which 
had ever come to her knowledge was the circumstance of 
her breaking off the contract with the Duke of Cum- 
berland after the great seal had been put to the royal 
assent, but which she was disposed to assign to the 
influence of a new and pardonable affection for the prince 
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to whom she, was afterwards united. The letters, there- 
fore, which she wrote to her brother, the Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and to the Baroness Salms herself, 
were the genuine feelings of her heart at the time. 

" It appears, however, that this letter, as well as the 
others written at the time, were permitted to transpire 
in Germany, an effect of which was that more than one 
near connection of the royal family of England felt it 
right to communicate to her majesty particulars which 
induced her to hesitate, in her own mind, as to the pro- 
priety of the intended union ; and her majesty com- 
municated her feelings on the subject to the prince 
regent for the express purpose that he should take 
the necessary steps, in the most delicate and respectful 
way, to inform the Duke of Cumberland of her majesty's 
determination not to receive the lady at the English 
Court. This conversation took place at an interview 
with his royal highness in the beginning of the month 
of December, 1814, and her majesty had full confidence 
that her indisposition to the alliance was made known 
the Duke of Cumberland. If it was not so, this con- 
cealment did not rest with her majesty." 

The dislike of the country to him was shown in a 
very marked way, when, on a proposal to give allow- 
ances to his brothers on their marriages, it was moved 
that his should be increased by £6000 a year. This was 
summarily rejected by one vote only, and that obtained 
by a most irregular, and, for him, unlucky mischance. 
Lord Cochrane contrived to escape from prison to take 
his seat, and voted on this question, being arrested im- 
mediately after. A very exceptional and stinging rebuff. 
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When lie was away from England he affected to 
maintain very cordial relations with the Duke of 
Wellington, with whom he corresponded confidentially, 
the duke writing to him in a manly straightforward 
style, that contrasts curiously with the lengthy, rather 
tortuous letters, full of underlinings and insinuations, 
of the prince. As the Catholic crisis drew on, the 
latter began to show signs of an eagerness to take 
part in the fray, though almost to the last moment he 
seems to have considered the Duke of Wellington 
"sound" on the question. 

Here is a characteristic letter from Berlin to Colonel 
Cooke. It must be conceded that the prince possessed 
a certain vivacity and force of style. Speaking of the 
Duke of Wellington coming, he gives him the highest 
praise; 

12 Feb., 1829. 

*' Depend upon it, he is completely able to fill 
it ; for though not so eloquent as Mr. Canning, still, 
believe me, he is in everything else far his superior ; 
and I know no man who possesses the faculty of ex- 
pressing his ideas in a clearer, more distinct, or smaller 
compass than he can, which, to my taste, is far superior 
to the flowery speeches of Mr. Canning. Besides, he 
will never commit himself or the country by any false 
chimerical ideas, of the sort that poetical politicians 
favoured us with." 

Another letter of his to the duke throws a curious 
light on the Huskisson resignation and the duke's 
famous " It shall be no mistake." 
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'' 25 May, 1828. 

" I was commissioned by my brother to tell you, that 
' Lord Dudley had intimated to him that Mr. Huskisson 
was tenacicms of having an audience, but that he had 
flatly refused it, saying that he could not see him ; but 
that as soon as Mr. Huskisson had written to you he 
would then receive him.' These are, I believe, the very 
words used by my brother." 

He then adds what is his own 'conviction' as to 
the situation. 

* I am firmly persuaded Mr. Huskisson feels himself 
in a scrape, and does not choose to act as a man in the 
wrong ought to do, which is to cry Peccavi. His object 
is to persuade the world, if he remains, that he is sacrific- 
ing himself to the wishes of my brother ; but I know 
my brother will act completely hand in hand with you, 
therefore you have the whole game in your own hands ; 
and, for the love of God, unless you get such an answer 
from Huskisson as you think yourself warranted to 
receive, lose no time, but settle the business immediately. 
The country is with you. Excuse this from an old and 
faithful friend.' " 

This encouragement seems to explain the resolute, 
if not obstinate, attitude taken by the duke, and shows 
that both he and his majesty were not sorry to be rid of 
Mr. Huskisson. 

On October 7th, 1828, on the Dawson speech, he 
wrote : " The conduct of Mr. Dawson is certainly, in 
my humble opinion, the most outrageous and wicked I 
have ever known ; one that, I fear, has done irreparable 
mischief to this government; and what is still worse 
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(excuse me for saying it, but meaning most honourably 
and honestly by yoii, I cannot disguise this my opinion) 
to yoUy personally^ as there is no disguising the fact 
that there are many persons who are persuaded that 
this sudden recantation of principle in Mr. Dawson ha& 
been caused by some change in the principles of the 
government. My dear friend, when I say this do 
not believe for one moment that I harbour a single 
moment's suspicion; for after all that has passed be- 
tween us, I know most fully your sentiments and firm 
opinion upon this most weighty subject. But this 
wretched man has thrown all into confusion, and has 
made our difficulties infinitely greater. My only 
comfort is, that your good sense, your firmness and 
manliness of character, will be sufficient to undo the 
mischief Mr. Dawson has caused." 

But when the momentous king's speech announced 
the change that was in contemplation, the Duke of 
Cumberland determined to come over and take a 
leading part in the struggle. This gave serious alarm 
to the duke and his friends, who knew the mischief 
that would be caused by the violence and temper of 
the king's brother, in inflaming the passions on both 
sides. The king, who rather dreaded his influence, and 
was perhaps afraid of him, was persuaded to despatch 
Sir W. Knighton to stop him. The Duke of Wellington 
also wrote, himself, to stay the journey : 

After saying that "Sir W. Knighton will explain 
the nature of the king's speech and the reasons for the 
speech, which will show you the necessity for bringing 
these matters to a conclusion," he goes on bluntly : " I 
am perfectly aware of your royal highness's opinion 
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and principles upon these subjects; and I know that 
nothing I can say can alter them. But I wish to 
impress upon your royal highness the propriety of the 
advice I have given to his majesty, to request your 
royal highness to postpone your visit to England till 
these questions are decided. Your highness has been 
already so much mixed up in these, that you cannot 
avoid interfering in them. The violent parties on both 
sides are but small, and there is no doubt that you will 
be put forward as a leader in the cause, and that you 
will be left there, to be responsible for all the con- 
sequences of the violence of others." Then he adds, 
he cannot help considering " events which, in the course 
of nature, may befall this country, which must bring 
your royal highness into a most elevated position," and 
then it would be a serious disadvantage if he were con- 
sidered " the leader of a party in the State." 

Sir William, however, arrived too late, for the duke 
had set out. On the eve of his departure he addressed 
the Duke of Wellington on Dr. Curtis's letter : 

" With veryy very deep regret indeed did I 
read that correspondencey and must own, when reading 
it, was immediately convinced of the infamy of the 
doctor, for it was clear to me whatever communication 
was made to him was intended to be private and 
confidential^ and not for the public eye; and what 
makes this divine's conduct more infamous in my eyes, 
is his not having given the public a copy of his own 
letter to you. ... I do not deny to you that this 
letter struck me very much at first, but upon reading 
it over and over again, which I did at several times, 
my mind was clearly convinced that your opinion on the 
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great question was not changed, but was in perfect unison 
with what I heard you state last June in parliament. No 
man feels more strongly than I do all the difl&culties 
and embarrassments you have to contend with ; but at 
the same time I feel with hundreds of others, that if 
any man can undertake this herculean labour, and end it 
with success, you are that man ; and as far as my feeble 
efforts can aid you in defence of our Church and State, 
you may depend on them ; and feeling deeply as I do 
upon this great and vital question for our country, I 
mean without loss of time to set oflf from hence (Berlin) 
and attend my duty in the House, previous to which 
I shall not fail to call upon you in order to learn what 
your plans are." 



THE DUKE OP CUMBBELAND TO THE DUKE OP YTELLINGTON. 

' St. James' Palace, 10 p.m., Feb. 28. 



*'My dear duke, 

"I am but this moment arrived in town. 
A doubt has arisen in my mind while driving up 
to town, which I wish to express to you before I call 
mainly as to the propriety of my doing so. What I 
mean by this is that it is utterly impossible either that 
I should call on you or you on me, without its being 
known, and in the present state of things I should feel 
considerable difficulty in not explaining to some of my 
friends what passed at such a meeting, for I must do 
nothing that can give umbrage to any of them, and my 
character must stand clear before them all, that they 
may say that I have acted honourably; therefore, if 
you have no objections to my communicating to Lord 
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Eldon and some few friends what passes at such a 
meeting, I shall call at any hour you may appoint/' 

It may be conceived how disgusted the Duke of 
Wellington must have been at the prospect of this new 
addition to his difficulties. The issue will show that he 
forecasted truly, and that this malignant interference 
really put the measure in serious peril. 

When the prince arrived in town he did not lose an 
instant in commencing his operations. There was a note 
of hostility in the tone of his letter. The duke's answer 
is delightful for its manly independence. 



THE DUKE OP WELLINGTON TO THE DUKE OF CUMBEELAND. 

''28th Feb., half -past 2 p.m. 
"Sir, 

"I have just had the honour of receiving your 

Eoyal Highnesses letter of 1 p.m. 

" I assure your Royal Highness that I have nothing to 
talk to your Royal Highness upon respecting which I 
care whether it is stated to the whole world. 

"I have no business to transact excepting his 
majesty's, and I do not care who knows what I say or 
do in the transaction of that business. 

" I am now going out, but shall be at home in less 
than an hour. I must attend the Cabinet at a quarter 
before four." 

But blunt as was this reply, his royal highness did 
not suspect what profit was made of this clumsy though 
cunning communication. The minister on the instant 
enclosed it to the king, with a copy of his own answer. 

VOL. n. u 
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''His royal highness," he explains to his majesty, 
"afterwards did me the honour of calling upon me. But 
as the letter above-mentioned did not afford any ground 
for hope that anything that I could say would have the 
effect of inducing his royal highness to go abroad, I 
did not mention the subject to him. Reports have since 
reached me of his royal highness having communicated 
with members of parliament in your majesty's name ; 
but without proof of this truth " (an admirable oblique 
kint to the king), "considering the state in which 
political parties are placed at this moment, and the 
active part which his royal highness will undoubtedly 
take, it cannot be believed that his royal highness will 
not be accused of making such communications, and 
that proof of these will not be anxiously looked for in 
order to injure his royal highness, if I should be obliged 
to notice them, or if I should refrain from taking notice 
of them. I am anxious at once to put an end to all this 
mischief by addressing to the lords of your majesty's 
household the letter of which I enclose the draft" {ie., 
to the effect that the king required the attendance of his 
household to give their support to the duke's measures)." 

This point of committing the king to positive direc- 
tion to his followers he was resolute on ; but he scarcely 
©alculated on the harassing intrigues which the duke was 
now to set on foot — tampering with the king, and setting 
him on to take all sorts of little obstructive artifices. 

It was during this last struggle that the Duke of 
Cumberland took a strange active part, playing the 
character of a sort of Mephistopheles behind the throne, 
and working on the passions and prejudices of the dying 
king with a malignant power, with the result of only 
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delaying a little the passing of the measure, and 
harassing the Duke of Wellington, whom he hated. To 
his promptings were owing all those undignified revolts, 
those violations of his promises, and the various " tricks" 
and devices used by the king to baffle the ministry. 
But he was in a net, and was even frightened when he 
had taken some obstructive steps, like an ill-behaved 
child detected in some delinquency. 

After the Duke of York's death, he was looked to as 
the champion of the ascendancy principles, the head of 
Brunswick Clubs, Orange Lodges, etc. To the latter, in 
December, 1828, he wrote a letter in which he ventured 
to dwell on the king's private opinions on the Catholic 
question. 

He was abroad at this time, but revived their hopes, 
when it was known that he was coming over to take 
part in the coming fray, and keep the king up to the 
mark. Nothing could exceed the alarm of the ministry, 
who felt that the king would now be encouraged to 
resist. 

Lord Ellenborough writes in his diary: "Cumberland 
is coming over. The duke had written to stop him. It 
is feared the letter may miss him on the road. , He sees 
the king every day. The king is afraid of him, and 
God knows what mischief he may do." * 

On March 2 the king had a curious scene with the 
chancellor at dinner, whom he wanted to be the bearer 
•of a letter to the Duke of Cumberland, in which he 
invited him to leave England, " referring to an expres- 

* These curious letters and incidents will be found in that mine of 
instruction and entertainment, ^* The Despatches and Memoranda of the 
Duke of Wellington," which will be invaluable to the future historian. 

u 2 
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sion of a similar wish before conveyed to him by Sir W. 
Knighton;" but at the same time declared his mind 
was not quite made up. The letter was full of the most 
tender expressions of regard for the Duke of Cumber- 
land, spoke of the relations in which the duke had stood 
to the late king, and of their opinions being blended on 
this question. 

The chancellor declined to take it, and set off on 
the well-known midnight journey to the Duke of Wel- 
lington's at Stratfieldsaye. Still the Duke of Cumber- 
land did not go, nay, repaired to Windsor again, staying 
all Saturday and Sunday. " My dear Ernest," said the 
king, as he took leave, " don't talk to me any more 
about it ; I am committed and must go through with it." 

Yet the duke continued his plottings. He was now 
said to be engaged with Madame de Lieven in fresh 
schemes. He was heard to vow he would not leave 
Engfend till he had pulled down the ministry — this 
strange, violent being. He contrived to hold his ground, 
though the king, after being afraid of him, had now come 
to detest him, no doubt because he brought him into 
diflSculties and humiliations, without being able to help 
him. " He hates him," says Lord EUenborough, " and 
wishes his death." 

The royal brothers sadly lacked the tact that was 
surely necessary to control their political opinions. The 
Dukes of Sussex, Clarence, and Kent were strong Liberals. 
The Dukes of York and Cumberland always opposed 
their brothers. This made their relations rather 
strained, and the spectacle was sometimes witnessed of a 
wrangle between them in the House of Lords. Thus, 
on the trial of the queen, *' the Duke of Sussex addressed 
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a letter to the chancellor, desiring to be excused from 
attending, on account of his consanguinity to the parties. 
This apology was admitted, and the, permission granted. 
The Duke of York, upon this, immediately arose and 
said, that if one person, on a variety of grounds, had 
stronger claims than another to request leave of absence 
upon this occasion, he was that individual ; but that he 
would not suffer any private feelings to deter him from 
doing his duty, however painful it might be." 

But it was in the course of the Catholic debates that 
an extraordinary scene took place in the House of Lords 
on February 23, 1829, between these three royal 
brothers, the Dukes of Clarence, Cumberland, and 
Sussex. The Marquis of Londonderry had made some 
observations on a petition presented by the Catholics, 
when the Duke of Clarence rose, declaring that " now 
that he was on his legs, he would state his opinions 
as shortly as he could, reserving to himself the 
right to support the noble duke and his colleagues when 
he saw them so unjustly^ if not so infamously at- 
tacked." After a long speech of a certain vehement tone, 
in which he declared he had never given a vote at which 
he need blush, and extravagant praises of the Irish, he 
concluded with an earnest appeal to the bishops not to 
oppose the measure. This brought up the Duke of 
Cumberland to say that he had no intention of address- 
ing the House, but that " it was so truly painful to him, 
and he trusted his noble relative would believe him 
when he said so, to be obliged to rise to express his 
astonishment when he heard the words * base ' and 
'factious' applied to the Opposition by his majesty's 
ministers; and when he heard the words 'unjust' and 
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* infamous ' applied to the conduct of himself and those 
who with him felt it their duty to oppose his majesty 
in this instance, he put it to them, ' Was there anything- 
in his conduct to justify such epithets ? Had he acted 
basely or infamously ? ' " 

This public family dispute was already scandalous, 
enough, when the third brother interposed to inflame it 
further. The Duke of Sussex defended his brother the 
Duke of Clarence, who had not applied the terms person- 
ally, but merely to the '* general outcry " that had been 
raised against ministers. "If his illustrious relative 
chose to take the expression to himself, it was an aflfair 
of taste with him to do so. They should remember the 
speech from the throne, which recommended these mea- 
sures, and what language had been applied to that speech; 
they would surely agree in describing such language 
as infamous and base." But the Duke of Clarence was 
hardly inclined to accept this explanation. He declared 
that the expression "infamous" he had most un-^ 
doubtedly employed. He did not deny the words, nor 
would he retract them. But he would deny that they 
were applied, or even could be applied, to his noble 
relative. Indeed^ he could Twt help suspecting thai his 
illustrious relative had been so long abroad, that he had 
almost forgotten what was due to the freedom of debater 
in this country. 

At the end of March, 1829, when the very serious 
crisis was impending, we find the Duke of Wellington 
addressing to the king a stern complaint of another 
proceeding of the Duke of Cumberland's. "As your 
Majesty," he wrote, "has given permission to two* 
noble lords to attend your Majesty to-morrow, and as L 
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have reason to believe that preparations have been made 
to move people from London towards Windsor in carts, 
I should not be surprised if one or other of the noble 
lords were to attempt to present the petition to your 
Majesty. At all events, I think that enough has been 
done to collect a mob at Windsor. I again submit to 
your Majesty the expediency of not receiving the 
petition, excepting by the hands of the Secretary of 
State."* 

This wholesome tone had its effect. The duke 
carried his point, and we find the Duke of Cumberland 
writing to his brother on April 2nd. 



THB DUKE OF CUMBEBLAND TO THE EXNO. 

Dearest Brother, 

I have had a meeting respecting this petition, 
and trust I have, or rather, I should say, shall settle 
everything rightly. However, to keep all in good 
humour, which, Grod knows, is very difficult at this 
moment, especially that I may keep some hold upon 
this immense body, they have promised to follow strictly 
my advice, and that is, to present their petition through 
the Secretary of State. All they wish is, that I would 
lay before you what is to clear them from that imputa- 
tion, which they pretend the Duke of Wellington had 
laid upon them, of want of respect to you, which they 
had never meant, and, from ignorance on their part, 
led them to go down to Windsor. All I wish is, through 
Watson to have a line to say you are perfectly satisfied, 

* This referred to one of the schemes of the time for reassuring or 
intimidating the king by petitions, interviews, protests, etc. 
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and that upon the petition being presented through 
Mr. Peel, you would order it to be forwarded to you. 
All will be satisfied, and your rights not touched. 
Yours most affectionately and devotedly, 

Ernest. 

The venomous insinuations as to the Duke of 
Wellington will be noticed. But as this letter was 
found among the Duke of Wellington's own papers, the 
king must, of course, have given it to him. 

No wonder the feeling between the two dukes became 
more hostile. " I have received," he wrote shortly after, 
" a very curt message from the Duke of Cumberland, 
respecting my son Charles, who is absent from the Blues 
beyond the term of his leave ; " the Duke of Cumberland 
being colonel of that corps. 

It was now that the Duke of Cumberland " denounced 
the ministers as men never again to be trusted." As he 
said to Lord Eldon : " I will act as my sainted father 
would wish me to act, that is, to oppose to the utmost 
the dangerous measures, and withdraw all confidence 
firom the dangerous men who are forcing it through 
parliament." 

In the month of December we find Mr. Peel writing to 
the Duke of Wellington this unflattering opinion of the 
Duke of Cumberland : " The Duke of Cumberland has 
no sort of influence over public opinion in this country, 
or over any party that is worth consideration. I do 
not believe that the most violent Brunswickers have the 
slightest respect for him, or slightest confidence in 
him." 

An ally of the Duke of Cumberland in his intrigues 
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against the ministry was Princess Lieven, that strange 
intriguante, whose proceedings at the English Court had 
no inconsiderable influence on the course of politics. 

" The correspondence between the Duke of Wellington 
and the Duke of Cumberland," says Mr. Greville, " was 
pretty violent, I believe ; but the Duke of Cumberland 
misrepresents what passed both in it and at their inter- 
view. He declared to the duke that he would not 
interfere in any manner, but refused to leave the 
country; to Madame de Lieven he said that the duke 
had tried everything — entreaties, threats, and bribes — 
but that he had told him he would not go away, and 
would do all he could to defeat his measures, and that if 
he were to ofi'er him £100,000 to go to Calais he would not 
take it. I was told last night that Knighton has been 
co-operating with the Duke of Cumberland, and done a 
great deal of mischief." 

" The Duke of Cumberland," Mr. Greville again says, 
" is doing all he can to set the king against the duke ; he 
always calls him * King Arthur,' which made the king 
very angry at first, and he desired he would not ; but he 
calls him so still, and the king submits. He never lets 
any of the royal family see the king alone ; the Duchess 
of Gloucester complains bitterly of his conduct, and the 
way in which he thrusts himself in when she is with his 
majesty. The other day Count Mtinster came to the 
king, and the Duke of Cumberland was determined he 
should not have a private audience, and stayed in the 
room the whole time. He hates Lady Conyngham, and 
she him. They put about that he had been pressed to 
stay here by the king, which is not true; the king 
would much rather he went away. The Duke of 
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Wellington told me that he one day asked the king 
when the duke was going, and he said : ^ I am sick to 
death of the subject. I have been told he was going 
fifty times, but when he goes, or whether he ever goes 
at all, I have not the least idea.' He is now very much 
provoked because the king will not talk politics with 
him. His majesty wants to be quiet, and is tired of all 
the duke's violence and his constant attacks." 

Indeed, the situation of the unhappy king — sick, 
dying, and harassed by these contending factions — 
deserves some pity. 

Of this contest Mr. Greville furnishes some further 
notes. 

Mr. Greville wondered, "why the duke does not 
insist upon the king not seeing the Duke of Cumberland, 
I cannot imagine. There never was such a man, or 
behaviour so atrocious as his — a mixture of narrow- 
mindedness, selfishness, truckling, blustering, and du- 
plicity, with no object but self, his own ease, and the 
gratification of his own fancies and prejudices, without 
•regard to the advice and opinion of the wisest and best 
informed men or to the interests and tranquillity of the 
country." 

" On one occasion the Duke of Wellington, who found 
himself obliged to treat the royal brethren like foolish 
schoolboys, gave some explanation to the king of his 
behaviour to the Duke of Cumberland. But fearing 
that the king would more sua resent this, and tell me to 
say to the duke that I was sorry for what I had said, 
I repeated to him when I went away : * Now, sir, 
remember that I will not apologise to the duke, and 
I hope your majesty will therefore not convey any such 
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idea to his mind/ However, he spoke to him, I sup- 
pose, for the next time I met the duke he bowed to me» 
I immediately called on him, but he did not return my 
visit. On a subsequent occasion (I forget what he said 
it was) I called on him again, and he returned my visit 
the same day. 

"The duke then talked of the letter which the Duke 
of Cumberland had just written (as Grand Master of the 
Orange Lodges) to Enniskillen, which he thought was. 
published with the most mischievous intentions. How- 
ever, he said : * I know not what he is at, but while I 
am conscious of going on in a straightforward manner 
I am not afraid of him or of anything he can do;' 
which I was surprised to hear, because it looked as if he 
was afraid of him." 

The new king, William IV., seems to have disliked 
his brother, who at once began to give him trouble 
about the Gold Stick, and other matters. This feel- 
ing his majesty showed in characteristic fashion, giving 
as a toast at one of his own dinners : " The land we live 
in, and let those who don't like it leave it." 

That eccentric monarch was not inclined to tolerate 
the Duke of Cumberland's extravagances. One singular 
display of his dislike to the Duke of Wellington seems 
to have led to a crisis. '* The Duke of Cumberland, as. 
Gold Stick, gave orders at the Horse Guards that no- 
carriages should be admitted into the Park, and Peel 
and the Duke of Wellington, when they presented 
themselves on their way to Court, were refused admis- 
sion. The officer on guard came to the duke's carriage 
and said that such were his orders, but that he was sure 
they were not meant to extend to his grace, and if he 
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would authorise him he would order the gates to be 
opened. The duke said, *By no means/ and then 
desired his carriage to go round the other way. Many 
people thought that this was a piece of impertinence of 
the Duke of Cumberland's, but the duke says that the 
whole thing was a mistake. Be this, as it may, the 
Duke of Cumberland and the Duke of Wellington do 
not speak, and whenever they meet, which often happens 
in society, the former moves off" 

We are not surprised to find, therefore, from Sir H. 
Taylor that the king had determined to take from him 
the command of the Household Cavalry, whom he deter- 
mined should be, " in all matters," subordinate to the 
commander-in-chief. On which the duke addressed his 
royal brother in the following strain : 

30th July. 

" When his late Majesty, of blessed memory, did me 
the honour to appoint me colonel of the royal regiment 
of Horse Guards, totally unsolicited by me, and when 
he delivered to me himself the Gold Stick, he said : * I 
have had a new one made for you on purpose, and I 
hope you will wear it, and do the duties of Gold Stick 
tO'TYioi^ow on my birthday ; and as Frederick refused 
the troop of Horse Guards on account of his objecting to 
do the Gold Stick duty, 1 have determined to give it to 
you in a way that I trust you can have no scruple in 
talcing it, namely, in giving it over to you. You are to 
consider yourself as commanding la maison du roi, and 
you will take the command; and all commissions, ex- 
changes, leaves of absence, will be sent to you, and you 
will lay them before me for my approval ; and you will 
issue all orders in my name.' ... It appears now that 
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your Majesty means to place the Gold Stick merely 
on the footing of a Court office^ which certainly 
changes the whole character of the situation, as it 
ceases to be a pure military one. Your Majesty has 
a complete right to do this, and I mean in no way to 
offer my remarks on your will and pleasure ; but I trust 
I may be permitted, in all due humility, to represent to 
your majesty the utter impossibility I feel myself placed 
in of retaining a situation which by this change can only 
he considered as a Court situation, and which, as such, 
being a Prince of the Blood Eoyal, I cannot hold." 

He then added, that being " the eldest field-marshal 
in the army " next to the Duke of Wellington, he could 
not take orders from a junior. In conclusion he said : 

"I should have felt proud to have acted in the same 
situation, and done the same duties, which I have till 
now done about his late Majesty's person, equally 
zealously about yours had it been your Majesty's will 
to have those duties thus performed." 

To this the following cold answer was returned : 

THE KING TO THE DUKE OF CUMBERLAND. 

DearEenest, 3^*^J°ly- 

I have this instant received yours of this day, 
and have only to regret that you consider it necessary to 
resign the command of the royal regiment of Horse Guards, 
in consequence of the order which has been communicated 
to you for the future regulation of the Horse Guards. 
Ever believe me, dearest Ernest, 

Your most aflfectionate brother, 

William E. 
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It is to the Duke of WeUington's credit that he 
made protest against this proceeding, suggesting a com- 
promise, since he thought it desirable for the peace, 
lionour, and dignity of the royal family that the Duke of 
Cumberland should remain. The king, however, was firm. 

In answer to some friend, who spoke to the Duke of 
Wellington of his estrangement from the Duke of 
Cumberland, he gave this haughty and contemptuous 
explanation : 

'* I have never oflFended the Duke of Cumberland. 
After the settlement of the Eoman Catholic question his 
royal highness did me the honour of noticing me, and 
of speaking to me more than once. His royal highness 
afterwards — ^that is to say, from 12th August, 1829 — 
thought proper to discontinue to do me that honour. 
When his royal highness, or any member of the royal 
family notices me, I consider that an honour is done me. 
I regret much when that honour is withheld from me ; 
but I have done nothing to deserve to be deprived of it. 
On the contrary, I believe that it is known to his royal 
highness that I did my duty by him in a case in which 
he was personally interested. I have never failed, nor 
ever will fail, in respect for his royal highness or his 
family, and must wait with patience until the moment 
will arrive when his royal highness will think proper to 
notice me." 

In a few months, however, we find that a reconcilia- 
tion took place ; and in November, 1832, the prince was 
invited to Strathfieldsaye. 

After dwelling on the ilbess of his son, tlie latter 
writes : " With respect now to your kind invitation, / 
am totally disengaged ; and therefore, as you will be the 
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best judge when it may suit both your own plans and 
when the country is fittest for hunting and shooting, I 
will attend your summons either before or after Christmas. 
With your permission I shall bring with me Sir G. 
Quentin, and as to my naming any person, I leave that 
totally to your own choice ; only write me word, and I 
shall start for your place. 

"What a state of degradation have those rascally 
ministers brought us into ! What would George III. 
say, if he could speak, on hearing that the tricolour flag 
was hoisted on our English admiral's ship, and that the 
remnant of the British fleet now in the Downs is under 
the orders of a monsieur ? And even when I first heard 
it, it absolutely made me sick at heart. But I am 
surprised, and ought to be surprised, at nothing they do, 
for they stick at nothing — trample under their feet all 
former conventions and alliances, unite with our natural 
enemies, and destroy our truest faithfullest allies. When 
are we to get rid of them, and how ? 

" I fear the worthy Archbishop will, by his feeble 
nervousness and supineness, lose us the Church. I 
have been in correspondence with him, but was not at 
all pleased with his reply; it is wishy-washy, as old 
Hornby used to say." 

Mr. Greville, that amusing chronicler whose gossip, 
first published in 1874, caused such a sensation, relates 
a strange story of his behaviour to the beautiful Lady 
Lyndhurst. In one of the scandalous or scurrilous 
papers of the day, The Age, there appeared a paragraph 
to the effect that the Duke of Cumberland had been 
turned out of Lord Lyndhurst's house for insulting her. 
This painful business is thus narrated : 
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"The next day I was informed of the details oi 
this aflFair. I found that the duke had called upon 
her and had been denied; that he had complained, 
half in jest and half in earnest, to the chancellor of 
her not letting him in ; that on a subsequent day he 
had called so early that no orders had been given to 
the porter, and he was let in ; that his manner and 
his language had been equally brutal and offensive; 
that he afterwards went off upon politics, and abused 
the whole administration, and particularly the chan- 
cellor, and after staying two or three hours, insulting 
and offending her in every way, he took himself off. 
Soon after he met her somewhere in the evening, when 
he attacked her again. She treated him with all possible 
indignation, and would have nothing to say to him. 

** Yesterday I met the chancellor at the Castle at 
a council. He took me aside, and said that he wished 
to tell me what had passed, and to show me the 
correspondence. He then began, and said that after 
the duke's visit Lady L. had told the chancellor of 
his abuse of him and the government, but had sup- 
pressed the rest, thinking it was better not to tell 
him, as it would put him in a very embarrassing 
position, and contenting herself with saying she would 
never receive the duke again upon the other grounds, 
which were quite sufficient ; but that some time after 
reports reached her from various quarters (Lord Grey, 
Lord Durham, Lord Dudley, and several others) that 
the duke went about talking of her in the most 
gross and impertinent manner. Upon hearing this, 
she thought it right to tell the chancellor the other 
part of his conduct which she had hitherto concealed, 
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and this she did in general terms, viz. that he had 
been very insolent and made an attack upon her. 
The chancellor was exceedingly incensed, but he said 
after much consideration he thought it better to let 
the matter drop ; a long time had elapsed since the 
offence was committed ; all communication had ceased 
between all the parties ; and he felt the ridicule and 
inconvenience of putting himself (holding the high 
office he did) in personal collision with a royal duke, 
besides the annoyance which it would be to Lady 
Lyndhurst to become publicly the subject of such a 
quarrel. There, then, he let the matter rest, but 
about a fortnight ago he received a letter from the 
duke, enclosing a newspaper to this effect, as well as 
I can recollect it, for I was obliged to read the letter 
in such a hurried way that I could not bring the 
exact contents away with me, though I am sure I do 
not err in stating their sense : 

My Lord, 

I think it necessary to enclose to your lordship a 
newspaper containing a paragraph which I have marked, 
and which relates to a pretended transaction in your 
lordship's house. I think it necessary and proper to 
contradict this statement, which I need not say is a 
gross falsehood, and I wish, therefore, to have the 
authority of Lady Lyndhurst for contradicting it. 
I am, my Lord, yours sincerely, 

Ernest. 

"This was the sense of the letter, though it was 
not so worded; it was civil enough. The chancellor 

VOL. IL X 
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answered : " The lord chancellor with his duty begs to 
acknowledge the favour of your royal highnesses letter. 
The lord chancellor had never seen the paragraph to 
which your royal highness alludes, and which he regards 
with the most perfect indiflference, considering it as one 
of that series of calumnies to which Lady Lyndhurst 
has been for some time exposed from a portion of the 
press, and which she has at length learnt to regard with 
the contempt they deserve." He said that he thought 
it better to let the matter drop, and he wrote this 
answer by way of waiving any discussion on the subject, 
and that the duke might contradict the paragraph him- 
self if he chose to do so. To this the duke wrote 
again: 

"My Loed, 

I have received your lordship's answer, which i» 
not so explicit as I have a right to expect. I repeat 
again that the statement is false and scandalous, and I 
have a right to require Lady Lyndhurst's sanction ta 
the contradiction which I think it necessary to give to it."" 

This letter was written in a more impertinent style 
than the other. On the receipt of it the chancellor con- 
sulted the Duke of Wellington, and the duke suggested 
the following answer, which the chancellor sent : 

" ' The lord chancellor has had the honour of receiv- 
ing your royal highnesses letter of . The lord 

chancellor does not conceive it necessary to annoy Lady 
Lyndhurst by troubling her upon the subject, and with 
what relates to your royal highness the lord chancellor 
has no concern whatever; but with regard to that part 
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which states that your royal highness had been excluded 
from the lord chancellor's house, there could be no ques- 
tion that the respect and grateful attachment which 
both the chancellor and Lady Lyndhurst felt to their 
sovereign made it impossible that any brother of that 
sovereign should ever be turned out of his house.' To 
this the duke wrote another letter, in a very sneering 
and impertinent tone in the third person, and alluding 
to the loose reports which had been current on the 
subject, and saying that * the chancellor might have his 
own reasons for not choosing to speak to Lady Lyndhurst 
on the subject;' to which the chancellor replied, that 
* he knew nothing of any loose reports, but that if there 
were any, in whatever quarter they might have origi- 
nated, which went to affect the conduct of Lady 
Lyndhurst in the manner in question, they were most 
false, foul, and calumnious.' " 

So ended the correspondence ; all these latter expres- 
sions were intended to apply to the duke himself, who is 
the person who spread the loose reports and told the 
lies about her. "I think," adds Mr. Greville, "the 
chancellor treated the matter in the best way the case 
admitted of. Had he taken it up he must have resigned 
his office and called the duke out, and what a mixture of 
folly and scandal this would have been, and how the 
woman would have suffered in it all I " 

On the coming to the throne of her present majesty, 
the partisanship of the Duke of Cumberland was once 
more manifested. He was openly accused of pro- 
posing to set aside the succession in favour of a truly 
Protestant prince. It would be wearisome to pursue the 
story of the part he took with fa^ctions, finmswick 

X 2 
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clubs, Orange societies, etc., by means of which 
behaviour he contrived to maintain the current of 
public odium against him at its full tide. Libellous and 
scurrilous writers found this account in reviving old 
stories and inventing new ones. One of these was a 
strange tale of his pursuing two girls on Kew and 
Eichmond Bridges, and attempting to ride them down ! 
The truth probably was that he was exceptionally 
near-sighted, and did not see clearly where he was 
going. When the Sellis calumny was revived, he boldly 
appeared in the witness-box to deny once more the 
imputation. 

In 1837, on the death of William IV., he succeeded 
to the crown of Hanover, a state he was to govern 
for fourteen years with unexpected success, for his lack 
of self-control and violence might have been expected 
to embroil him with his new subjects. Indeed, one of 
his earliest proceedings was to set aside a sort of liberal 
constitution, elaborated by one Professor Dahlman, and 
adopted by King William IV. He, however, gave his 
subjects a constitution of his own in 1840, and it is 
recorded to his credit that when, after the general revolt 
of 1848 had been repressed, most other sovereigns 
withdrew the concessions that had been wrung from 
them, he handsomely stood by his engagements. On 
coming to his throne he took the oath of allegiance to 
his niece, her majesty the queen, but rarely visited the 
country.* 

* He retained his friendship for Wetherall, with whom he used to 
dine at his chambers in Lincoln's Inn. He was also one of the great 
smokers of his day, and I have seen a carious picture representing 
him and some other devotees filling their huge meerschaums in tho 
parlour of a fashionable tobacconist. 
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The duchess died in 1841. His son was the well- 
known blind king of Hanover, who chivabously 
ventured his person in the battle which decided the fate 
of his kingdom. 

" It was/' says the present earl, " the custom of 
Mr. Francis, the founder of the Eldon School at Vaux- 
hall, to have an annual examination of the scholars on 
Lord Eldon's birthday, the 4th of June^ and afterwards 
to entertain the visitors with a collation. In 1831 Lord 
Eldon was present, and it being desired that his health 
should be drunk, the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
had examined the boys, requested Prince George of 
Cumberland to give the toast. The prince, who had 
but just completed his twelfth year, and who had 
excused himself from partaking in some boat-races at 
Windsor in order that he might come to the Eldon 
School, immediately complied in the most obliging 
manner, and spoke, in the happiest terms, of Lord 
Eldon as a pattern that had been constantly held up to 
him, and that he would always endeavour to imitate." 

The Duke of Cumberland, however, showed much 
adroitness and forbearance in pressing for an allowance 
for his son's education. This he at last obtained, 
subject to the condition that he was to be brought 
up in England. It is remarkable that when a tutor 
was being selected for him at Oxford, the first choice 
made was the present Cardinal Newman. He was, 
however, found to be two years over the prescribed 



age.* 



The story is told in Canon Mozley's lately published EecoUecfcions. 
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7S0H PBINCX GBOBQE 07 CUMBXELAND TO LORD ELDON. 

Kew, June 6th, 1831. 
My dear Lord, 

Pray accept my best thanks for your kind letter 
of congratulations on Papa's birthday. I sincerely hope 
that God may grant him a long life, and that I may be 
permitted to enjoy many happy years with both my 
parents. I assure you that the wishes, which I expressed 
on proposing your health at the Eldon School, came 
from my heart, and with God's help I shall certainly 
follow them up in life. I hope that I may find a 
friend through life, such as you have been and are to 
Papa. 

Papa and Mama send their best regards to you and 
Lady Eldon ; the former hopes to meet you at dinner 
to-day, the latter is happy that Lady Eldon so kindly 
accepted of the flowers. 

I remain, my dear lord. 

Your affectionate friend, 

George. 



THE DUCHESS OP CUMBERLAND TO LORD ELDON. 

St. Jameses Palace, June 4th, 1832. 
My DEAREST Lord, 

I cannot let this day * pass without expressing 
to you my most sincere good wishes for your health, 

* Lord Eldon's birthday. 
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long life, and happiness. I pray to God that so 
valuable a life may be prolonged, and I trust this 
prayer will be heard, if it is God's pleasure that England 
shall be longer preserved as it is with King and 
Constitution. 

It seems very ungrateful in me not to have 
returned you my thanks immediately after having 
received your valuable picture, so beautifully framed ; 
but I begged the Duke to express my gratitude, as 
I was afraid of becoming troublesome writing so soon 
again. 

I brought a few flowers from Kew, which I beg of 
you to accept, and the cups which accompany this note,, 
and which I beg you will not trouble yourself to answer, 
as you have better things to do, and a night of great 
business in prospect. 

Believe me, with the highest regard, my dearest 

Lord, 

Yours very sincerely, 

FREDEEIGiu 



THE EINa OF HANOVEB TO SIB BOBBBT WHiSON. 

" Hanover, Nov. 21, 1841. 
'^^Dear General, 

" I can assure you I feel highly flattered by your 
having sent me the ' History of the King's Hussars,' a 
corps I had the honour of once being colonel of, and 
which I may say for twenty-seven years was my pride 
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and chief object Bom and bred, I may say, a soldier, 
my habits in life have ever been such, and therefore that 
I did exert every one to bring the corps to what I am 
proud to say the late sovereign, George IV., and the 
Duke of York both acknowledged to be one of the 
finest in the British army ; but many a battle had I to 
fight at the Horse Guards, maintaining a principle 
which I never would depart from, viz., that the colonel 
ought to be responsible for the conduct of his young 
officers, and as long as I could effect this I felt perfectly 
secure as to their character." 

But the character of this strange prince is better 
exhibited in his letters to favourite correspondents^ 
which he was unwearied in maintaining, and in which 
he was as unrestrained as abundant. Persons of 
this character find relief for their tempestuous naturea 
in diligent letter-writing, and in which they expend 
their superfluous energy. One of these intimates was 
Lord Strangford, with whom he conducted a voluminous 
correspondence, spread over many years, and in which 
he freely exhibited his dislike to certain persons, who 
were always his hStes rwirs, notably the late Prince 
Consort. There is something piquant and amusing in 
these ill-natured strictures.* 

From 1837 to his death in 1853, King Ernest wrote 
to him, almost without interruption, at least two letters 
in each week, some of these filling six, and even eight 
sheets of note paper. During the first few years these 

* They are taken from Mr. Fonblanque's " Lives of the Lords 
Strangford/' p. 171. 
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letters were principally in the king's own handwriting, 
but after 1843, when his eyesight began to fail, they 
were written under dictation by his secretaries. 

Estimate of himself . — '* Perhaps I may be, and I 
have no doubt I am, stigmatised as stubborn and 
immovable in my principles ; but I beg to observe that 
I never form an opinion, or take up a principle, without 
duly considering their eflFect. You know me too long 
and too well not to be fully persuaded that I am neither 
a Methodist, saint, or psalm-singer ; but I trust I have 
a sound foundation of true religion, which my father 
possessed in the highest degree, and which I imbibed 
from him." 

The Queen's Marriage. — "It is reported that the 
future marriage of Queen Victoria is to be ultimately 
settled with the second son of the Duke of Coburg, a 
handsome, comely youth, at least so he appeared to me 
four years ago when last in England ; but from all those 
who know him, he is a terrible Liberal, almost a Radical, 
and it is for this that Normanby and his chicks, who I 
hear rule the roast, will be happy to forward the alliance. 
I cannot think, however, that such a connection would 
ever be acceptable to John Bull. We have had enough 
of Coburgs in England, and they have never brought us 
luck. ... I do not agree with you that this marriage 
will keep the ministry in a year longer. If it does, you 
and the country will all be lost, and every vestige of 
monarchy gone. Rapid strides are daily making towards 
the completion of this. They have already taken away 
the Guards from Kew, where so much royal property 
exists ; and now I hear they are going to remove me 
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from my rangership there, and to let at Lady-day the 
-deer park to the best bidder, probably a London Eadical 
butcher. ... I hear the ministers are determined to 
propose that Prince Albert should have the precedence 
of the Blood Royal. Now I, as head of the old stock, do 
most solemnly protest against this, and have written to 
the Duke of Wellington, as head of the Conservatives in 
the House of Lords, to protest against it in my name. 
My Lord Melbourne, probably aware of the infamy of the 
proposal, never hinted at or mentioned the subject to 
me in any way, but places himself in direct communica- 
tion with my brothers, and persuades the youngest to 
Acquiesce. He is of all others, on the present occasion, 
the most interested, as he has a son, and so I wrote to 
him he is bound by every duty to watch over and defend 
his interests. There is a report that Melbourne has held 
out a bribe, that in case they give their consent, the 
Lady Cecilia is to be recognised by the queen aa Duchess 
of Sussex, and an increase of income to be given to her, 
■as also an annuity to Prince George. 

** This moment I received the reply from Wellington ; 
And one thing he states which I cannot subscribe to, as 
it seems to me to be preposterous : namely, he maintains 
that, though bred and born an Englishman, and though 
the heir-presumptive to the Crown of England, I cannot 
set my foot in England without first asking the sove- 
reign's permission. 

" I think, without pretending to great oratory, that, 
as a member of the family, I could have made a more 
appropriate speech. I could not, and would not, have 
-committed myself so far as Wellington in saying that 
Prince A. was a Protestant; and, if I am correctly 
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informed, I hear lie is still more dangerous than 
a Eoman Catholic, being a sort of Freethinker, and 
very light in his religious principles. Mind you, I 
only tell what I have heard ; but one thing is perfectly 
certain, that there is no decided religion in any of 
them. 

" The Duke of Wellington acted wrong, ah incipio 
hujus regncB. He told me on the evening I left England 
that * anything in the shape of opposition to Govern- 
ment would be considered as ungracious, the monarch 
being a female and so young/ My reply was : * Excuse 
me, here the facts are very diflferent. I am fully 
aware that on a sovereign coming to the throne one 
feels a sort of delicacy, wishing to give that sovereign 
time a little to know what is the state of things, that 
is, if the new sovereign is a male, and one supposed to 
have some character and experience ; but here the sove- 
reign is a child, and, from her retired and bad education, 
if possible still more ignorant than any girl of her age 
almost in the world. Therefore, retaining the same 
ministers, depend upon it they will solely and entirely 
govern." 

Prince Albert. — " The nomination of Prince Albert 
to the Horse Guards, if such a thing can occur, would 
throw a ridicule and damn the whole administration, as 
it is notorious he knows no more of a soldier, or any- 
thing military, than I do of Hebrew ; and in such awful 
times as these a commander-in-chief requires to be a 
man who has been accustomed to and. knows the usages 
of an army, which, believe me, is no easy thing, and 
cannot be learnt in a day. Depend upon it, if such a 
nomination takes place, the British army, which has 
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cost 80 much labour and time to bring to its present 
superiority, doing away with all the infamous jobbery 
that formerly took place, and that was first stopped by 
the late Duke of York and completed by Wellington, 
will be totally ruined" 

The Aristocracy. — " The breaking-up of the present 
Government is, in my opinion, the sole means of rally- 
ing again the Conservative party, for they were done 
for by Peel, who basely betrayed the trust placed in 
him by his tergiversation, and even going much further 
than any Eadical Government would have ventured to 
do. Evident has it been long since to me — and you 
must remember I told you as much when here — ^that he 
was doing his best to destroy the aristocracy and landed 
proprietors, which alone are to be depended upon to 
save the country. Never lose sight of that principle. 
England can stand many a blow and storms, but if the 
aristocracy and landowners are ruined all is over ! " 

" The King of Saxony, in a communication to the 
Grand Dukes of Saxony, states that Queen Victoria had 
the absurd folly of demanding for her beloved Prince 
Albert precedency for him here on the Continent before 
the Archdukes of Austria. If this is really so, excuse 
me for saying that Aberdeen must be in a state of 
demency or childishness. I shall most decidedly not 
only enter my solemn protest, but do so openly and 
unequivocally." 

"The accounts I receive mortify me much, not only 
from my near relationship, but as an Englishman, for I 
hear it has been a complete failure in both of them. She 
is represented as uncivil, cold, and capricious, having 
caused much confusion by not choosing to comply with 
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the wishes of the King and Queen of Prussia with regard 
to the plans which they proposed to her, wishi]:ig to 
make everything most agreeable to her ; that she had 
aflFronted those assembled there to pay their respects by 
not condescending to speak to any of them, which you 
can easily conceive is not the way to render oneself 
popular. He is represented as impertinent, full of pre- 
tension, a man totally ignorant of what are the common 
usages in the world. To give you a proof of this, the 
first day of his arrival, when lodged under the roof of 
the King of Prussia, he did not wear the insignia of the 
order of the Black Eagle, which, neither from his rank 
or birth, he would ever have received, except as the 
husband of the Queen of Great Britain. This you will 
acknowledge etait unefi^^re hStise; but what has done him 
most mischief is his having appeared at the great parade 
in the fortress of Mayence, where Prince William of 
Prussia is governor, and which, as you know, is garrisoned 
by both Prussian and Austrian troops, near 10,000 men 
strong, who were assembled in full gala — ribbons over 
their coats — he passed them in front in a frock great- 
coat and white round hat, more like a tradesman or 
gargon de houtique than a prince. This has created 
universal disgust in both armies, not only as a personal 
insult to themselves, but to the sovereigns of both 
armies." 

On Bishops Wearing Wigs and Cocked Hats. — ** I 
maintain that the first change and shock in the eccle- 
siastical habits was the bishops being allowed to lay 
aside their wigs, their purple coats, short cassocks, and 
stockings, and cocked hats, when appearing in public ; 
for I can remember when Bishop Heard of Worcester, 
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Courtenay of Exeter, and Markham, Archbishop of 
York, resided in Kew and its vicinity, that, as a boy, I 
met them frequently walking about, dressed as I now tell 
you, in the fields and walks in the neighbourhood, and 
their male servants appeared dressed equally all in purple, 
which was the custom. The present Bishop of Oxford 
was the first who persuaded George IV. to be allowed to 
lay aside his wig, because his wife found him better- 
looking without it. I recollect full well that the Bishop 
of London who succeeded Bishop Porteous (whose name 
I forget at this moment), coming to St. James's to do 
homage to my father, which is the custom in the closet 
prior to the lev^, when Lord Sidmouth was Secretary of 
State, and he came into the closet, where I was at the 
time, and informed his majesty that the bishop was 
there, but that he had refused to introduce him, as he 
had not on a wig. Upon which I remember full well, as 
if it were to-day, that the king replied, *You were 
perfectly right, my lord, and tell the bishop from me 
that until he has shaven his head, and has provided 
himself with a wig suitable to his garb, I shall not 
admit him into my presence;' and he was forced to go 
home, and could not be admitted until the week follow- 
ing, when he appeared en costume. Now, you will laugh 
at this anecdote ; but you may depend upon it that 
nothing has contributed to the lowering of respect for 
the bishops from the vulgar than this change, which 
gave a certain respect, and even commanded a certain 
deference from the clergy themselves, to their superiors, 
just as with us when a general reviews his officers and 
men in uniform. This is quite natural, and you may 
rely upon it, if ever the lord chancellor, judges, king's 
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counsel, and bar, lay aside their wigs and gowns, then 
adieu to all future, respect for them, at least from the 
lower classes of the community 1 Times are so changed 
that I have myself seen the present Bishop of London 
attend the committee-room in the House of Lords in a 
black Wellingtoii coat, with top-boots, and coming in 
with a hat like a butcher or coach- master. Now, in fact, 
according to old observance, the bishops dare not appear 
in the House of Lords without their lawn sleeves, for 
they cannot vote or take part in any parliamentary dis- 
cussion without being so habited. The mischief now 
talked of, and partly going on, owing to the fancies of 
that great and egregious fool, Doctor Bunsen, the 
Prussian minister, causes me great anxiety. . . . Would 
to God all the old forms had been studiously and. 
sacredly kept up I Formerly all peers, when a summons- 
was issued, never attended the House but dressed like 
gentlemen and peers, and not as they now do, like shop- 
keepers, horse-dealers, and tradesmen, with coloured 
neck-cloths, and boots. I remember when no minister 
came down to the House, having announced a motion, 
without being full-dressed, with his sword by his side." 

Sir Robert Peel. — "When you have not been born 
or bred a gentleman you cannot expect noble ideas or 
feelings; and great as Peel's talents are, and no one 
is readier to admit them than myself, you will always 
see the jenny ; the manufacturer's blood will show. 

** . . • Peel never had any cordial friends ; he waa 
cold and revolting {sic) when one approached him, and 
I have often been told that he never opened his mind 
or had any friends in whom he conjGded. 

Had not Aberdeen positively stated his 
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conviction that Peel would never again take office, even 
if the queen was to ask it of him, I should barely give 
credit to such a declaration, even if I heard Peel say so 
to him, for his several declarations and assertions show 
him to be a tum-coat, and his outrageous speech in 
praise of Cobden proves to me he has neither principle 
nor character. Now you have my clear opinion of this 
worthy man, and as there is no dependence or certainty 
to be placed in him, I recommend you to keep aloof 
from him. 

*S . . I should hope that Peel cannot possibly 
support the extension of the franchise in Ireland with- 
out losing the little remains of political character and 
credit that he may still retain in the eyes of some of his 
deluded followers. I for one have given him up for ever 
since his declaration of free trade and eulogium of 
Cobden. ... At such a moment all political feelings 
and diflferences must cease, and one's thoughts are 
brought back to former times. Thus, we can only 
remember the time when his great talents as a states- 
man and orator shone in the House of Commons. I 
can assure you I can hardly recall any event that has 
struck me so deeply." 

Louis Blanc. — " Have you heard whether govern- 
ment has taken any steps regarding Louis Blanc ? I 
consider him to be so mixed up in all the rising and 
travail going on that surely Government ought to keep 
a strict eye upon him. You have no idea what a com- 
bination exists between the Radical and Republican 
parties everywhere. We know for certain that the 
moment confusion breaks out at Frankfort similar scenes 
take place at Cologne, Hesse Cassel, Berlin, and Vienna, 
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and you may depend upon it this French rascal is not 
idle in England." 

Brougham. — "What a pity it is that Brougham 
cannot act consistently and at once throw off his vanity 
and eternal courtship of popularity, and follow what is 
his natural bent — and breaks out malgrS lui at times — 
aristocratic feeling 1 Though he would deny this if one 
told him, as I once did ; when he replied, * What I me 
an aristocrat ? I am a Eepublican in my heart 1 ' And 
this from a lord chancellor I " 

Bunsen. — " Normanby has been playing a dangerous 
game of late at Paris in conjunction with the Prussian 
minister, all under the machinations of that great vaga- 
bond Bunsen, who boasts of having Prince Albert in his 
hands, which to a certain point I most firmly believe. . . 
Every government ought to be most careful in the choice 
of their diplomatists, for which situation not only 
cleverness and good temper are requisite, but equally a 
man bred and bom a gentleman and possessing the 

qualities of one. A schoolmaster and a b brasher 

aboriginal are not subjects for such employment. . . . 
Bunsen, you know, was originally a schoolmaster, and, 
as I hear, is most intimate with Prince Albert, who 
being equally half-bred (at the University of Bonn), has 
there imbibed all the faults and Radical principles and 
philosophy taught at that university, which I for one 
consider the foyer of everything that is Radical and 
Republican^ — in short, completely rotten." 

Lord Lytton. — " The appointment of Lytton Bulwer 
is too outrageous not to create the greatest disgust 
among all our old friends ; and how Aberdeen can have 
consented to this is to me inconceivable. No man 

VOL. n. T 
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knows Bulwer better than I do, and I positively de- 
clare him to be the most desperate Eadical that exists, 
and you may as soon think of washing a black to a 
white as changing fundamentally his principles." (1849.) 

Mr. Gladstone. — " The retirement of Mr. Gladstone 
seems to me, at least, from what I can make out, to be 
founded on religious views, and yet to tell the honest 
truth, I do not comprehend how a Puseyite can be so 
hostile to the Roman Catholics, as in fact they are fast 
approaching to that vile doctrine. Gladstone has so 
completely proved himself a turn-coat on the Catholic 
as well as Pree-trade question, that I have no confidence 
in him." 

Death ofSheil. — "Your last letter was a very shabby 
ene, but contained a very acceptable piece of news, viz., 
the death of that vagabond Shell, who, if you recollect, 
calumniated so infamously the character of the late 
Duke of York ; and I suppose it was in recompense of 
that infamy that the present people appointed him to 
the high oflGlces he has since held." 

Two Promotions. — " What a scandal 1 what a dis- 
grace ! to have raised that blackguard Wilde to the 
lord chancellorship, and given an earldom to Cottenham. 
This is a great blow to the aristocracy and the character 
and honour of the House of Peers 1 " 

Baron Stochmar. — " I will tell you an anecdote of the 
origin of this worthy. He was what is called a company 
surgeon in a Prussian regiment, which is neither more 
nor less than a man employed in shaving the company, 
and preparing plasters and dressings in the regimental 
hospital; and this he was in 1816, when Leopold was 
aent for to Jlngland by the late Lord Castlereagh. 
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Leopold had the misfortune of having a malady, for 
which Stockmar attended him, and he accompanied his 
patient to London ; and Leopold, having used him to 
write his letters when not employing as a surgeon, 
persuaded him to stay, and he became his major-domo, 
and by degrees his prime counsellor, and being very 
intriguing, he employed him upon any business, and, 
perhaps, as you know, Leopold was always a great 
admirer of the fair sex, he may have employed him 
in that branch of affairs. Now, is this a man to be 
entrusted at the head of a ministry to consider the 
interests of the Germans ? To be sure, having previously 
named Leiningen, the greatest ass and complete cut- 
throat, as prime minister, one can easily form a judgment 
whether John Lackland is fit for the task he has 
ambitiously undertaken/' 

A Plebeian Archbishop. — " Conceive I the newly ap- 
pointed Archbishop of York's father was a taylor (sic), 
and measured Wilkinson here and made his breeches ; 
consequently you will agree with me he is neither born 
or bred a gentleman, and cannot know what thereunto 
belongs Westmoreland confirms this informa- 
tion, and also employed him as a breeches maker ! 
Now, I ask you, is that a man fit to sit upon the 
bench ? " 

ITie Exhibition. — " The folly and absurdity of the 
queen in allowing this trumpery show must strike every 
sensible and well-thinking mind, and I am astonished 
the ministers themselves do not insist on her at least 
going to Osborne during the Exhibition, as no human 
being can possibly answer for what may occur on the 
occasion. The idea of permitting 3000 National Guards 

Y 2 
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to come over en corps, and paxade in London in their 
side-arms, must shock every honest and well-meaning 
Englishman. But it seems everything is combining to 
lower us in the eyes of all Europe. 

"... My opinion of the Exhibition has in no 
way changed, and the peace and good order, and regu- 
larity that has till now existed is owing entirely to the 
superior talents and vigilance and wise, measures of that 
great man, the duke, for whose preservation everyone 
in Great Britain, and I may add in all Europe, must 
daily pray." 

The Queen's Fancy Dress Ball. — ** . . . According 
to my account, the Tom Fool Ball has been a failure. 
Certainly the choice of the period was rather extra- 
ordinary, for the present Court was ever considered the 
very contrary to Charles II.'s, the latter being noted for 
its elegance; whereas, from all I hear, the very reverse is 
the case with the present one But this is only from 
what I have heard, never having partaken of its 
pleasures, and knowing nothing of its interior, as I was 
only asked to dinner once during my three months' stay 
in England in 1843, and having assisted at one great 
baU." 

General Haynau. — "Palmerston and his Govern- 
ment," he writes to Lord Strangford, "are rather rejoiced 
at the indignity offered to General H., for it is a farce 
to say that if the Government had been serious it could 
not through the police have been able to find out and 
lay hold of the principal offenders. Our brilliant 
minister here, Bligh, pretends that Government could 
do nothing, which I denied, and answered him : ' Did I 
not immediately put down and punish the offenders who 
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had collected in the market-place here to insult the 
general?' Which he could not deny; but his excuse was 
the most petty and frivolous, namely, that Haynau not 
being a public character in England, nothing could be 
done; which, to my weak mind at least, is no excuse, 
for though Haynau has no public or official character in 
England, still the most ignorant of men must have 
known and heard of this said person, who was the 
saviour of Hungary from the hands of the rebels." * 

This prince died on November 15, 1851, and left a 
characteristic will, in which he wrote : *' I have no objec- 
tion to my body being exposed to the view of my loyal 
subjects, that they may cast a last look at one who never 
had any other object or wish than to contribute to their 
welfare and happiness, who have never consulted my 
own interests, while I endeavoured to correct the abuses 
and supply the wants which have arisen during a fifty 
years' absenteeism." 

* Mr. Jesse quotes one of his latest, most characteristio letters 
addressed to his congenial friend, the late Mr. Oroker. It is dated in 
1846. In this he ventures to prophesy that " ere long you will see the 
Host publickly carried in Procession down St. James's Street, PaU 
Mall, etc. . ■ . . This spirit of Popery is raising its head to a horrible 
degree all over the Continent. ... I remain firm to my old principles, 
and gave the clearest proof of this by dismissing out of my service my 
minister at Berlin, upon finding out that he had become clandestinely a 
Papist : cmd this naturally made the Protestants look wp to me for 
support," 
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CHAPTER I. 

DUKES OF GLOUCESTER AND CAMBRIDGE. 

The Duke of Gloucester, son of Lady Waldegrave and 
George III.'s brother, was born in 1775. "He was 
not a man of talent," says Mr. Raikes, "as may be 
inferred from his nickname of * Silly Billy ; * * but he 
was a quiet inoffensive character, rather tenacious of 
the respect due to his rank, and strongly attached to the 
ultra-Tory party. But Mr. Greville> another man about 
town, is not so indulgent, and sketches him, with some 
caustic touches, at a review : " The Duke of Gloucester 
bowing to the company, while nobody was taking any 
notice of him, or thinking about him. Nature must 
have been merry when she made this prince, and in 
the sort of mood that certain great artists used to 
exhibit in their comical caricatures; I never saw a 
countenance which that line in Dryden's * McFlecknoe ' 
would so well describe : 

" And lambent dullness plays around his face." 

* This aohriquet he once unexpectedly retorted on his royal cousin, 
after, I think, the Reform Bill, when he asked : " Who is Silly Billy 
nowP" 
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The Duke of Gloucester was a diligent correspondent 
of Warren Hastings, for whom, as well as for Mrs. 
Hastings, he appears to have had a warm regard. For a 
period of nearly twenty years he made periodical visits 
to Daylesford, to which house he seemed to bq always 
glad to repair. The great administrator of India was at 
this time far advanced in life, and by 1812 had reached his 
eightieth year, having " lived down " the relentless perse- 
cution to which he had been subjected, and he was allowed 
to close his life in peace. There is an enormous mass of 
his correspondence, chiefly between himself, his wife, and 
other members of his family, of which little use has been 
made, though his life has been formally written. These 
papers show him and Mrs. Hastings in a most engaging 
light — domestic, attached, abounding in the warmest 
sympathy and affection for each other. Mrs. Hastings*^ 
letters to her children, son-in-law, etc., all breathe the 
same touching fondness. A man that could inspire 
and reciprocate such a feeling could hardly be the 
merciless bloodthirsty despot of Mr. Burke's rhetorical 
fancy. 

In June, 1811, when he was touching fourscore, he 
and Mrs. Hastings attended the regent's f&te, of which 
he wrote a description to one of his family, in which 
this pleasant natural passage occurs : ** I shall leave the 
description of it to her pen. All that I shall take upon 
myself to say is that the dress of your mother surpassed 
in elegance and simplicity all that came within my 
observation; and she was handsomer than many that 
were born thirty years ago and have pretensions to 
beauty." 

But in December, 1812, when he had passed into 
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his eighty-first year, he records his feelings on the 
occasion, and presents us with an agreeable sketch of 
his amiable friend and patron, the Duke of Gloucester. 

'' Portagal Street. 

"I have happily accomplished one object of my 
ambition, in surmounting my eightieth year. I have 
one wish remaining, and one much at heart, which is, to 
live till I have obtained the renewal of my annuity, 
with certain modifications of it, and then I think I shall 
have done with wishing. I must revert to my birthday, 
to tell you that our good Duke (God bless him 1) was 
the first person, not of our own house, that I saw that 
morning, and that he came early on purpose to con- 
gratulate us both on the occasion. On his way to the 
door he met Patrick in the passage, and wished him 
joy ; and gave it to him with a mixture of pride with 
it, which he will long remember." 

With this introduction we will turn to the corre- 
spondence. It must be said that the royal letter-writer, 
in these productions, shows more zeal and good-will than 
intellectual power, and justifies his title to the un- 
complimentary sohriquet his companions were fond of 
applying to him. More vapid productions it would be 
impossible to conceive. They illustrate the art of saying 
little or nothing; and yet it will be noted that he seems 
to take a complacent pride in these flourishings and cir- 
cumlocutions. One phrase, in which he begs to send 
his remembrances to Mrs. Hastings, he seems to have 
relished and repeated ; and the mode in which he pro- 
posed to pay a visit to Daylesford, fixing the day, etc., 
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reveals something of Mr. Micawber's style. All, how- 
ever, is redeemed by the tone of good-nature and 
feeling. 

THE DUKE or QLOUCESTBE TO W. HASTINGS, ESQ. 

Foley House, January 20th, 1806. 
Dear Sir, 

Sir W. Beechey having delivered to me the 
portrait you have been so good as to send me of yourself, 
I cannot delay offering to you my warmest thanks for 
this most valuable present. It is a remarkably fine 
picture, as well as extremely like, and I shall ever keep 
it and esteem it, as the resemblance of a very sincere 
friend, and of a person who must ever be considered one 
of the great ornaments of this country, and rank amongst 
those who have rendered the most essential and im- 
portant services to Great Britain — but to whom, alas ! 
this empire remains greatly indebted 1 I hope you have 
enjoyed your health since I had last the pleasure of 
seeing you, and that I shall have the satisfaction of 
learning that you soon propose coming to town. It is, 
I trust, unnecessary for me to add that I shall always be 
anxious to avail myself of every opportunity to cultivate 
your society and friendship, and to renew to you the 
assurance of the very high esteem and sincere regard 

with which I am. 

Ever, dear Sir, 

Very truly yours, 

W. Frederick. 

PS. — I must request of you to make my best wishes 
acceptable to Mrs. Hastings, who, I flatter myself, is 
perfectly well.— W. F. 
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THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

Bagshot Park, AprU 9, 1807. 
Dear Sir, 

I cannot too strongly express to you the very 

great gratification I derived from the receipt of your 

letter of the 7th inst., as it announced to me the entire 

restoration of your health. I confess that, in consequence 

of my not having heard from you since your return to 

Daylesford House, I began to feel some apprehension 

that you had not derived all the benefit from the change 

of air that I flattered myself you would, and I was upon 

the point of writing to you this morning when your 

letter reached me. Most sincerely do I hope that you 

will be long preserved to us, and that you will be blessed 

with health and every other comfort this world can 

afford you, and trust that Mrs. Hastings also will allow 

me to say that my best wishes always attend her. 

With very sincere attachment and high esteem, I am, 

Ever, dear Sir, 

Very truly yours, 

William Frederick. 



THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

Bagshot Park, Sept. 15. 
Dear Sir, 

In offering you my sincerest thanks for your 
very kind letter of the 9th inst., I must assure you that 
I feel most truly sensible of the expressions of attach- 
ment contained in the same, and at a moment when one 
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is labouring under a heavy aflfliction, testimonies of 
regard from those one sincerely esteems, cannot but be 
consolatory and very pleasing. I can therefore fairly 
say that the warm manner in which you are so good as 
to express yourself towards me upon the business of the 
severe blow with which it has pleased the Almighty to 
afflict me, is most truly gratifying to me, and demands 
my best acknowledgments. My health has suffered less 
from this trial than I could have expected, but I am by 
no means well, and I propose taking my sister imme- 
diately to the Isle of Wight for change of scene and 
air, which, I trust, will be beneficial to both. Eeligion 
can alone heal the wound that Heaven has given, and 
time reconcile to a separation that we have the comfort 
of knowing to be merely temporary. The death of the 
best of mothers is an irreparable loss, but to the will of 
God we must submit with resignation. I feel convinced 
that whatever the Almighty decrees is right, and that 
her removal from the world is for her happiness, as we 
are certain that the exemplary life of that most excel- 
lent parent, her great goodness and her piety have 
secured to her perfect and everlasting felicity. I must 
request you to remember me most kindly to Mrs. 
Hastings, and to convey to her the assurance of my 
perfect sense of the interest' she is so good as to take in 
my grief, and of her attention to me. My best wishes, 
dear sir, for your health and happiness will ever accom- 
pany you, and I shall ever remain with the highest 
esteem and the sincerest attachment, 

Very truly yours, 

William Frederick. 
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THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

Foley House, Jan. 23, 1808. 
Dear Sir, 

I have to request your acceptance of a portrait of 
myself that leaves town this day, and that will be for- 
warded to Daylesford House, where, I trust, it will 
arrive safe; and I flatter myself it will sometimes 
remind you of a person who feels pride in being remem- 
bered amongst your most sincere friends, and who 
possesses for you the highest esteem and respect. I 
sincerely hope that you and Mrs. Hastings have been 
perfectly well since I had last the pleasure of seeing 
you, and that you will be so good as to remember me 
most kindly and particularly to her. 

In offering to you this small token of the truest 
friendship, allow me to say that it is with the warmest 
satisfaction that I avail myself of every opportunity to 
renew to you the assurance of the genuine and unalter- 
able attachment with which I am. 
Ever, dear Sir, 

Most truly yours, 

William Frederick. 



THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

Foley House, May 20, 1808. 
Dear Sir, 

It is impossible for me too strongly to state to 

you my sense of the very flattering and affectionate 

manner in which you were so good as to express 

yourself towards me in your very obKging letter of the 
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17th inst. ; but I hope you are well assured that expres- 
sions of attachment from a person who so sincerely 
esteems and so highly respects and venerates as I do 
you, must be to me most truly gratifying. In every- 
thing that concerns you I ever take a lively interest ; 
the work, therefore, that you have had the goodness to 
send me, and for which I have to return to you my 
warmest thanks, must be to me highly valuable, and 
will ever be kept and prized by me. The testimonies 
of reverence to you, so justly merited, which the work 
contains, reflect the highest credit upon those that 
offered them. But while they afford satisfaction to your 
friends (amongst whom I trust I am considered the most 
sincere), they also tend to increase the regret we must 
all feel at your services remaining unrewarded, and that 
indignation we must experience at the ingratitude you 
have met with. I must request of you to make my 
best wishes acceptable to Mrs. Hastings, who, I hope, is 
quite well, and believe me, ever with the highest esteem 
and very sincere attachment. 
Dear Sir, 

Very truly yours, 

William Frederick. 



THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

Cheltenham, Aug. 5th, 1808. 
Dear Sir, 

I delayed returning to you my thanks for your 

very obliging letter of the 31st ult., until I would 

announce to you that the very interesting papers you 

have had the goodness to draw up for me, and to 
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transmit to me, were safely arrived. They only reached 
me last night, and I now seize the very first moment 
in my power to offer you my warmest acknowledgments 
for this fresh proof of your friendship. While I lament 
that I should be the cause of your having had so much 
trouble, I cannot but feel very real satisfaction at having 
induced you to put upon paper your ideas respecting 
regulations for the administration of the British dominion 
in India, as such a record will be truly useful, and to 
me is invaluable. I cannot indeed, dear sir, express 
to you too strongly how sensible I am of your kind 
attention to me, but I hope and trust you were well 
assured that I prize as I ought the very important 
documents you have sent to me, and I flatter myself 
that you will not regret the trouble you have had, 
when you reflect that you have, by conveying this 
instruction to me, rendered a very essential service 
to a person who is anxious to be reckoned among your 
most sincere friends. 

I came here on Friday last, and purpose remaining 
at Cheltenham about a month longer, when it is my 
intention to go to Bath, as Dr. Baillie has ordered me 
to take the Bath waters as soon as I have those of 
Cheltenham. I must request of you to make my best 
wishes acceptable to Mrs. Hastings, who, I hope, is in 
good health, and to believe that I, at all times, have 
much gratification in renewing to you the assurance 
of the very high esteem and very sincere regard, with 
.which I am ever, 

Dear Sir, 

Very truly yours, 

William Frederick. 

VOL. II. 7 
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THB SAMS TO THS SAME. 

Bath, Dec. 2, 1808. 
Dear Snt, 

I very much regret that my having been detained 
at Bath so much longer than I expected, has prevented 
my sooner offering to make you a visit at Daylesford, 
and now that I am able to fix when I can discontinue 
the use of the waters, I avail myself with great eager- 
ness of the earliest opportunity to request to know 
whether it will be convenient to you and Mrs. Hastings 
to receive me on Wednesday the 21st of this month, 
till Saturday the 24th, when I shall be obliged to 
return to town ? Should the day I propose suit you, 
I hope you will be so good as to inform me what your 
usual dinner-hour is. It is precisely the same to me 
at what time I dine, and I shall certainly arrive at 
Daylesford at the hour you fix. Mr. Curry is the only 
gentleman at present with me, and he will have much 
satisfaction in waiting upon you and Mrs. Hastings. 
As you are so kind as to interest yourself about my 
health, I cannot resist saying that the Bath waters have 
been of great service to me, which has occasioned my 
prolonging my stay to a period so infinitely beyond 
what I originally intended. I must desire you to have 
the goodness to make my best wishes acceptable to- 
Mrs. Hastings, who, I trust, is perfectly well, and ta 
be assured, that, with sincere attachment and very high 
esteem, I am ever. 

Dear Sir, 

Very truly yours, 

William Fredeeick. 
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THE SAMB TO THE SAKE. 

Bagshot Park, December 29th, 1808. 
Deab Sir, 

I avail myself of the earliest opportunity to offer 
you my sincere thanks for your very obliging letter of 
the 29th instant, and for the anxiety you are so kind as te 
express respecting my journey to town on Saturday last 
We arrived very safely, and found the roads infinitely 
better than could have been expected; but I felt great 
regret at leaving you and Mrs. Hastings, and I must 
look back with great satisfaction to the time I passed s© 
very agreeably at Daylesford House. Nothing is more 
gratifying to me at all times than to cultivate your 
society, and it affords me peculiar pleasure to enjoy it so 
much enfamille. I was exceedingly glad that circum- 
stances gave me an opportunity, during my last visit te 
you, to pass so much time merely with you and Mrs. 
Hastings ; and I must always feel happy to profit by 
your conversation. Give me leave to assure you that 
my best wishes will ever accompany you and Mrs. 
Hastings ; and that I sincerely hope that it will please 
the Almighty to preserve you many years, and to bless 
you with health and every possible felicity. With very 
high esteem, and very warm regard, I am ever, 
Dear Sir, 

Very sincerely yours, 

William Feedebick. 

PS.. — I must request you to mention to Mrs. Hastings, 
with my very best regards, that I derived the greatest 
possible benefit on Saturday from the use of her 
magnificent present. W. F. 

z 2 
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THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

Bagshot Park, January 31st, 1809. 
Deab Sir, 

I do myself the pleasure of sending you by this 

night's coach a brace of pheasants which I killed this 

morning, which I trust will arrive safe. I am anxious 

to learn that you and Mrs. Hastings are well, and I hope 

I shall have the satisfaction of hearing that you propose 

coming to town soon. I felt great regret at not having 

been at home when Sir Charles ImhoflF called upon me, 

and I trust I shall see him when I return to London. 

I intend removing to Foley House on Thursday next ; 

and I assure you that I am happy to avail myself of 

every opportunity to express to you that, with great 

attachment, I am. 

Dear Sir, 

Very truly yours, 

William Frederick. 

PS. — I must request you to be so good as to make 
my best wishes acceptable to Mrs. Hastings. 

THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

Foley House, Feb. 6, 1809. 
Dear Sir, 

I cannot refrain from sending you a few lines 
to express my great satisfaction at hearing that neither 
Mrs. Hastings nor yourself have suffered from the ex- 
traordinary event that took place on Sunday, 29th inst, 
at Daylesford House, in consequence of the late tremen- 
dous winds, and which might have been attended with 
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very serious and unpleasant effects. And though it may 

have put you to a temporary inconvenience, yet I think 

we may reckon it very fortunate that it was not followed 

by more grievous consequences. I consider myself a 

sufferer by it, as it has detained you in the country 

and postponed the satisfaction I always feel at seeing 

you and Mrs. Hastings, to whom I must request of you 

to make my best wishes acceptable; who, I hope, is 

quite well. I trust I shall very soon have the pleasure 

of renewing to you in person the assurance of the very 

high esteem and sincere attachment with which I am 

ever 

Dear Sir, 

Very truly yours, 

William Frederick. 



THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

Cheltenham, Sept. 29, 1809. 
Dear Sir, 

I feel very great regret at finding myself under 

the necessity of postponing, for a few days, my visit 

to Daylesford House, as I have been advised to continue 

the use of the Cheltenham waters rather longer than I 

had intended taking them. I hope, therefore, that it 

will be equally as convenient to Mrs. Hastings and 

yourself to receive me on Monday, the 10 th October, as 

it would have been to have come to you on Monday 

next, and that it will perfectly suit you that Mr. 

Curry and myself should remain at Daylesford till 

Friday, 13th. 
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la other letters he begs for Mr. Hastings' interest 
at an election for his old friend Sir J. Dalrymple. 

In September, 1811, we find him again about to pay 
ene of his numerous visits to Daylesford, and in which 
he took such keen enjoyment, and when fixing the day 
ie writes : 

" Have now an entreaty to make to Mrs. Hastings, 
that she will not allow you to come over to Cheltenham. 
I will come to you, but you must not think of coming 
to me. My house here is so small that I have not a 
bed to off'er, and at this season of the year I should 
feel very uneasy if you were to leave my house to go 
to another at night, and, indeed, to undertake so long 
a drive to see me. Therefore, dear sir, ask it as a favour 
if you do not come here. 

"William Frederick.'' 



There are a vast number of these performances 
addressed to the same correspondent, but they scarcely 
depart fi:om the one form. 

At one period he was bold enough to aspire to the 
hand of the Princess Charlotte, at a time when she 
was much persecuted by her father; and Miss Knight 
describes him as adroitly suggesting that she should 
rely on him for advice. The interesting young girl 
was amusing herself with speculating on the choice of 
various candidates for her hand, perhaps to plague her 
father. Miss Knight describes a scene when the matter 
was first broached. 

"There was a magnificent ball given at Carlton House. 
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The Duke of Gloucester was there, sat down by Princess 
Charlotte, and talked to her. This displeased the prince, 
and there was much conversation with Lady Liverpool, 
who walked up and down the room, and was at last 
sent to desire that her royal highness would change 
places with Lady Bathurst, who sat on the other side of 
her. This she would not do, but walked into the next 
room. The duke was greatly offended, and bis sister 
much hurt. After the queen, prince, and princesses 
were gone. Princess Charlotte apologised to the duke 
and Princess Sophia of Gloucester for what had passed. 
This gave occasion to the duke, who had been only 
talking to her before on indifferent subjects, to say that 
he meant to take no liberty, but that she might consider 
him as devoted to her, and ready to come forward when- 
ever she would cast her eyes on him." 

The duke made an impression, and the young princess 
seriously began to consider whether she would not choose 
him ; and the regent, exceedingly annoyed at such an idea, 
treated the duke with much rudeness. 

In the year 1816 the Duke of Gloucester, who had 
thus ventured to raise his eyes to the Princess Charlotte, 
now bethought him of proposing to his cousin, Princess 
Mary. 

Princess Mary, after telling her friend Lady 
Harcourt that " she looked on her as a second mother, 
and respected her as such," says: "The real truth is 
that, though the queen and prince gave their consent on 
Saturday and felt satisfied all was settled, I was not quite 
so myself until last night. However, I started a subject 
to the Duke of Gloucester that required a very decided 
-answer before I could finally make up my mind." 
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My very dear Lady Harcourt, 

I found your most kind and aflF*® note on my table 
last night on my return from Windsor. I never could 
douht all your kind feelings on hearing of my intended 
marriage ; and I am unhappy I did not write myself to 
you, as I look upon you quite as a 2""^ mother, & respect 
you as srich; but the real truth is, that, though the 
Q. and Prince gave their consent on Saturday, & felt 
satisfied all was settled, I was not quite so myself untill 
last night. However, I started a subject to the D. of 
Gloucester that required a very decided answer, before I 
could make up my mind to change my intention. I got a 
satisfactory answer last night through the D. of York, 
therefore I can now say we compleatly understand eax^h 
other. When I see you I will explain this. 

I don't know what other people feel when going to 
be married, but as yet I have done nothing but cry. I 
have been half killed with the kindness of the Queen 
and all my Brothers & Sisters, and such a day as I 
passed at Windsor yesterday is more than I can describe. 
That dear Castle, that contains all I value in this world ; 
that dear place, in which I have passed so many happy 
days ; that spot in which my most valuable & respect- 
able Father is incircled. That, Alass, I am not to 
receive his Blessing and approbation, with those of all 
the rest of my family, half kills me ; and the idea of 
leaving that House at Moments half breaks my heart. 
But the D. of Gloucester has so kindly entered into all 
my feelings, so faithfully promised that I shall be as 
much with my family as possible, and is so convinced 
how it is in my power to do my duty as his wife, as 
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well as to do my duty at Windsor (to a certain degree), 

that it makes me thank God. 

His house is so near, only 3 miles, as to admit of 

all this. 

Yours aflf*, 

Mary. 
A natural, charming letter, indeed ! 

In reference to her father's illness she wrote ; "My 
heart has been quite broke, for he is decided Willis can 
be of no use, as he finds no mind to work upon. The 
prince, thank God, is much better (notwithstanding the 
horrid reports the D. of Cumberland has been so kind to 
put about). He is recovering the use of the foot, and I 
hope he will soon be able to move to Carlton House." 



PEINCBSS MAEY TO LADY HAECOUBT, ON THE DEATH OF THE QUEEN. 

Jan. the 4, Windsor, 1819. 

My beloved and kind Lady Harcourt cannot suppose, 
after all her kindness to me (I may say all my life), 
but more particularly for the last six months, that 
I could see her leave Windsor without real sorrow & 
regret. . . . 

The Friendship my beloved Mother ever had for 
you, must & will make me cling to you ; and I hope, 
therefore, if I am in any distress, I may still be allowed 
to look for your kind, aflF^*® protection & advice as a 2^ 
Mother, now, alas. She is gone ; but I will not make you 
or myself more melancholy than necessary. We got 
over the trial of the Church better than I expected ; 
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poor Augusta was really overwhelmed at Jirst, but a 

walk afterwards calmed and composed her. . . . 

I trust your little companion amused you. How 

very kind it was of you to take her with you ; but, if 

she was not shy, I am sure her questions and remarks 

must have amused you. Her delight at going in your 

chaise drove all tears away at parting with us, which 

was most fortunate. God bless you, dear Lady 

Harcourt. 

Y'afT^, 

Mary. 

Her aflfection to her father is shown in the following: 

**You may depend upon my accounts, for I watch 
him, dear angel, very closely ; and on this subject I am 
all alive and frightened at everything he does, lest it 
should hurt him ; indeed, one may say that we never 
know the value of what we have, till we are upon the 
point of losing it. God knows this saying has been 
verified this year ; for though I always adored my dear 
father, yet this sore illness has endeared him to us 
beyond the power of expression ; his health is our only 
object ; life, indeed, would be a burthen to us poor girls 
without him." 

After her marriage she wrote : 

"... The P. in his language is as violant as 
anybody about the changes proposed at Windsor in 
Parliament. Being no politician, I don't understand 
any part of it, but in good old times I well remember if 
the King held one language, and his Cabinet another, His 
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Majesty and his Ministers separated ; and in my humble 
opinion the King's interest and the Regent's are one and 
the same, and never ought to be separated. And all 
I can say is, if the Regent feels at all so deeply as he 
told me he did, I lament he cannot find people who will 
come forward and support the Crown better. ..." 

" Munday. — My Sisters are wonderfully supported ; 
of course very anxious and miserable at the number of 
old servants that must be sufferers, should all be carried 
that is proposed. Augusta is rather less irritable to-day 
and yesterday. Frederick wishes her to try and take 
it all as cheerfully as she can, and say as little about 
it all as possible. . . . 

" The selling of all the poor Q.'s things by Public 
Auction has been another sad pill to swallow. I really 
passed a very agreeable fortnight at Brighton. The 
P. all kindness, and the Dining-room and music were 
both beautifuU; but I was very happy to get back to my 
beloved Sisters, as I feel they want all the comfort I can 
give them, poor dears. . . ." 

She thus wrote to Lady Harcourt, on the death of 
the king (January 29, 1820) and the Duke of Kent 
(January 23, 1820) : 

February 5th, 1820. 

My beloved & kind lady Hajrcouet, 

I know all you have felt for us, & I have heard 
of all your aflP^ & kind inquiries after my sisters & self. 
The events of the last 10 days have so pressed upon us, 
that I still feel as if it was all a dream. I hope I am 
perfectly resigned to the Will of God, & patient to bear 
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the heavy affiction it has pleased Him to inflict us with. 
My Sisters are all you could wish them; resigned, 
reasonable, & sensible in all their plans. 

Our first affliction was so very unexpected, that the 
blow was very great. All the circumstances belonging 
to it, in every point of view, made it a deep & trying 
tragedy ; it is a warning never to rely on the strength 
of Constitution. The Duchess of Kent is to be pitied 
indeed ; I saw her on her way up to Town, the picture 
of resignation & Piety. As to the loss of our venerable 
King, we ought all to have been prepared for that 
event ; but one never is prepared for the loss of any 
one one loves, & the Blow was as great I am sure to 
all of us as if it had been an unexpected Calamity. 
The loss of such a father & such a King will long be 
felt. 

Thank God, he did not suffer ; & for himself it is 
a blessed change, as his most pure & virtuous life 
(without presumption) we may venture to hope is 
meeting with its everlasting reward. We ever look back 
to every action of his most precious life urith comfort 
d admiration. 

Tlie present King's illness has given us all great 
anxiety ; but I hope in God now all alarm is over, & that 
he will soon be restored to us. That he may follow the 
bright example before him, & keep up Morality & 
Keligion as his good father did, is my constant prayer 
night & day. Pray excuse this horrid scrawL I know 
how you feel for us all, & I write as fast as I can ; as I 
am hardly out of either of my Sisters' rooms, trying to 
be of as much use as I can to them both. 

Augusta is much more composed than after the 
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poor Q.'s death. Sophy's health, as far as things go, has 

stood it wonderfully ; my doubts are how her delicate 

constitution will stand against all she has still to go 

through, & all the arrangements she has to make, & 

lastly the leaving the Castle. 

God Bless you ; & believe me 

Ever y' aff'^ 

Mary. 

The junior members of the royal family were keenly 
alive to the question of allowances, increased grants 
from parliament, admiralty droits, and such reliefs, 
of which they were nearly always in constant want. It 
must have been a gratifying circumstance when, in 
1806, all their incomes were raised from £12,000 to 
£18,000 a year. In 1827 the Duke of Clarence, who 
had become heir presumptive by the death of the Duke 
of York, received an increase of £3000 a year, while his 
duchess obtained £6000 ; but this was secured after a 
debate that must have been of a mortifying character, 
for £10,000 a year had been proposed. During the 
same discussion a similar allowance to the Duke of 
Cumberland was absolutely vetoed. It was in con- 
nection with this point of increase that the Duke of 
Gloucester wrote to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 



THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTEE TO ME. VANSrTTAET. 

October 15, 1806. 
Dear Sir, 

I have many thanks to return to you for your 

confidential letter of the 13th instant, which I have this 
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day had the pleasure of receiving, and I lose no time in 
expressing to you my perfect sense of your obliging 
attention in communicating to me the resolution of the 
Government to postpone the meeting of Parliament ; a 
communication which you may depend upon my con- 
sidering as perfectly secret. I am very anxious to know 
whether you conceive that Parliament will certainly 
meet in December, or whether it will be further pro- 
rogued, and should that event take place in December, 
about what day do you imagine Parliament will assem- 
ble ? I am very happy to hear that the late attack on 
Boulogne fully answered the expectations of the Admi- 
ralty, and has left no doubt of the practicability of 
destroying the flotilla in that harbour. Having had 
some conversation with Mr. Congreve on this subject, I 
entertain a very favourable opinion of the enterprise, 
and trust that it will on some future occasion succeed. 
I lament that from hence I can send you no news. I 
hope that Mrs. Vansittart is well, and that you will ever 
be assured of the satisfaction it affords me to hear from 
you, and to profit by every opportunity to renew to you. 
the expressions of warm regard and very high esteem 
wth which you will ever find me, 

Dear Sir, most sincerely yours. 



THE DUKE OP GLOUCESTER TO MB. VANSITTAET. 

Liverpool, September 28, 1806. 

Dear Sib, 

As I shall make it a point to come up to town 
for the meeting of Parliament, I have to request of you. 
to be so good as to inform me when that event is likely 
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to take place ? The Bill for granting an increase to the 
incomes of the younger branches of the royal family 
having passed, I shall be obliged to you if you will 
have the goodness to direct that the broken periods 
due to my sister and myself, from the 25th of August, 
1805, to the 5th October, 1805, should be issued at 
the same time that our next quarters are paid. I 
doubt not that Lord Grenville has mentioned to you 
the great mistake that has been made in drawing up 
this late Act ; and as it is stated in the same that our 
incomes are to be " during pleasure," instead of " during 
our lives," as was intended, and for which period they 
were given to us by the Act passed in 1778. I found 
out this mistake ; but, unfortunately, not till after the 
Bill had passed, and I immediately went to Lord 
Grenville to relate the circumstance to him, who was 
so good as to say that when the Parliament meets, 
the mistake should be rectified. I hope Mrs. Vansittart 
is quite well, and that you will introduce me to her 
when you return to town. Should there be any news, 
I flatter myself that you wiU be good enough to com- 
municate it to me. 

I am, dear Sir, 

With the truest regard and esteem. 
Very sincerely yours, 

William Frederick. 

Mr. Vansittart wrote back courteously that it 
appeared £8000 had been advanced to his royal high- 
ness and £4000 to the princess, between November, 
1805, and July, 1806, so that ''the broken periods" 
were rather more than covered. Indeed, I find the 
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blank pages of the royal letter rather profusely covered 
with Mr. Vansittart's calculations in pencil, where he is 
working out these sums.* 

But his most favoured correspondent was Sir Robert 
Wilson, to whom he dispatched letter after letter, and 
of which about one hundred can be read in the national 
collection. Many of them are some eight quarto pages 
long, mostly composed with the singular art of expansive 
verbiage, in which no one was more successful. Generally, 
a couple of pages are employed in employing the common 
form of excuse for not writing to Sir Robert, who was in 
Russia. He criticises the retreat of Napoleon, announ- 
cing gravely that he remained too long at Moscow, and 
that the siege of Badajos in the Peninsula " would have 
been captured more easily and with less blood spilt 
had we attacked it with twenty-four-pounders and 
mortars, instead of three eighteen-pounders." 

He writes in 1813: "Never since the Peace of 
Utrecht had the country such a chance. The plan I 
suggested in December was, that this country should 
publish a declaration stating in very general terms that 
she carried on the war for the re-establishment of the 
balance of power, and for the security and independence 
of Europe. ... I likewise proposed that one of our 
ablest negotiators should have been sent to Vienna, in 
conjunction with a Russian minister, etc. As for the 
Peninsula, five thousand men should have been left 
there under Lord Wellington, to which should have 
been attached the Portuguese regulars, officered by British 
officers, with more of the same, etc." ; altogether a most 
extraordinary writing. 

* British Museum, Add. 31, 260. 
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DUKE OF GLOUCESTER TO ME. HOPBE. 

"October 10, 1816. 

"The reason of my being obliged to postpone the 
pleasure of seeing you is that until I know the exact 
amount of my outfit, the sum that it will be necessary 
for me to know to meet the enormous expenses I have 
been at in consequence of my marriage, and the arrange- 
ments I must make in consequence, it is out of my 
power to make my will. I was in hopes that by 
Tuesday next I might have been prepared to meet you 
upon that business. But I now find that ... I am 
very sorry to hear that a certain individual has been 
unwell, but I hope the recovery is sure. I am very 
sensible of your kindness, and truly glad to know that 
prudence is the order of the day, which I must say I 
was convinced would be the case." 

He died on November 20, 1834, at Bagshot House, 
after an illness of fifteen days^ aged fifty-nine. 

Of the Duke of Cambridge there is but little to say, 
save that he was a quiet, unpretending prince, of a 
retiring disposition, and gifted with more moderation 
and self-restraint than fell to the lot of his brothers. 
He was the last surviving son of King George III., and 
many will recall the peculiar part he took in the public 
pleasures of the metropolis, his eager encouragement of 
music — he himself being a respectable amateur — and his 
patronage of charities and public dinners. 

VOL. n. 2 a 
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Prince Adolphus was not destined to be a very 
conspicuous figure among the royal brethren. There 
are, however, no scandals attached to his name. He 
was early sent abroad to learn the art of war, and fought 
with respectability through some campaigns. In the 
Flanders business of 1793 he was wounded, and a 
pleasant trait is recorded of him. 

"Prince Adolphus," says Sir G. Elliot, "is come 
home while his wounds are healing. He is to return 
immediately after. He is some inches taller than the 
Prince of Wales, and large in proportion. The Prince 
of Wales told the Chancellor that Prince Adolphus told 
him he had resolved not to be taken. If he had not 
effected his escape, he would have resisted and got him- 
self killed. This is very noble, if true. He felt the 
disadvantage it would be to the war that he should be a 
hostage in the enemy's hands." 

Mrs. Trench, who was travelling abroad in 1800, 
shall introduce the prince to us. 



" The prince, who arrived last night, called on me 
this morning. His exterior is highly prepossessing. 
He is extremely handsome, tall, and finely formed. His 
complexion fair, yet manly; his features regular, yet 
expressive. His manners bear that stamp of real 
goodness which no art can imitate, no other charm 
replace ; and though he presents himself with suitable 
dignity, his address immediately inspires ease and 
confidence. His conversation is fluent, various, and 
entertaining. 
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" On November 16, he called on me about twelve, 
introducing to me Mad. de Btissche, whose husband has 
a place at Court, and whom he has fixed on to accom- 
pany me in my round of visits. She is a beautiful 
grandmother, with irresistible manners. Our company 
only consisted of our host and hostess, the two princes, 
an ofl&cer who played on the violin, some musicians, and 
Mr. Tatler, who educated the Princes Augustus and 
Adolphus, and now lives with the latter as a friend. It 
was a delightful evening, and Prince Adolphus sang 
with very good taste and a charming voice. He is 
extremely animated, and there is a frankness and good- 
ness in his manner that pleases even more than his 
graces and his talents. 

"On November 18, the prince, who regularly sends 
me the newspapers, was so kind as to call on me at five 
in the evening with a French gazette ; and afterwards 
Mr. Tatler, whose adoration of him is truly interesting, 
sat with me the rest of the evening. He enlarged much 
on his goodness, saying he never had done, and never 
would do, anything to give the king, his father, a 
moment's uneasiness. He cannot speak of his father 
without tears in his eyes. He rises at six, and takes 
four lessons daily in different branches of study and 
science. 

'^ Dec. 3. — ^A ball at Prince Adolphus*. He was 
good enough to begin it with me. His house is very 
beautiful, both as to taste and magnificence, and the 
former predominates just enough. The rooms are 
chiefly hung and furnished with Lyons silks, in com- 
partments, and the ceilings, floors, doors, windows, etc., 

2 ▲ 2 
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are painted in the most exquisite Italian style. The 
hall is lofty and well-proportioned, the apartments per- 
fectly distributed, and there is a marble saloon and a 
boudoir lined with looking-glass, which more resemble 
a description in the Arabian Nights than anything one 
has seen in real life." 



FBmCE ADOLPHUS (dUKE OF CAHBBIDGB) TO HBS. ST. QSOBGI. 

Hanover, Jan. 31, 1801. 
Dear Madam, 

I cannot let this opportunity pass of acknow- 
ledging the receipt of your very obliging letter of the 
8th inst. Baron Kheden has brought me a very good 
account of your health, at which I do sincerely rejoice ; 
and I trust that the fatigues of the Berlin carnival will 
not hurt you. The shocking accident of which you 
were a witness on the 31st of last month will, I am 
afipaid, have made a deep impression on your mind. 
It is at least very difficult for a person of your feelings 
to forget immediately such an event, and as it happened 
at a ball, all dancing-parties must for a time recal that 
accident to your remembrance. I do sincerely pity 
M. d'Orville's fete, and I wish he may serve as an 
example for other young men, that they may not 
likewise fall victims to their dress. I have lately heard 
fipom Berlin that Lord Carysfort has played with the 
Queen at Court, which I look upon in a favourable 
light ; and the exclusion of the Eussian ships from the 



i 
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embargo, makes me hope that the disharmony which 
has taken place between the Cabinets of London and 
Berlin has ceased, and that matters will be made up. 
I am perfectly of your opinion that it is too often the 
case of Englishmen in the diplomatic line, that they 
forget the situation in which they are, and act entirely 
according to their own private feelings. This does 
their character the highest honour, but I cannot say 
the same for their judgment ; for in the career of a 
Minister he must often do and put up with things for 
the public good which he never would do as a private 
man; and none knew this better than the late Lord 
Chesterfield. 

Your next letter will, I hope, inform me when I 
shall have the pleasure of seeing you here. Be assured, 
dear madam, that I wait with impatience for that day 
when I can have the pleasure of renewing the assurance 
of the very high esteem with which I have the honour 
to remain, 

Your very devoted servant, 

Adolphus Frederick. 



^^ 20th March, 1795. 
"My dearest Lady Harcourt, 

"... Thank God, I have bore the Campaign 
very well. The cold was shocking, and the marches we 
had to make horrid ; but I luckily have escaped having 
any limb frozen." 

On his campaigns this brave young prince wrote 
gaily home. 
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PBINCE ADOLPHUS TO lADY HABCOUBT. 

" The poor Family of Orange is certainly very much 
to be pityed ; but the Dear King^s kindness and good- 
ness to them must be a very great Comfort to them in 
their Misfortunes. The young Princess is a charming 
young Woman: so is Prince Frederick a very fine 
gallant young fellow ; He has distinguished himself very 
much in this War, not only by his personal Bravery, 
but also by his application and Military Talents." 



THE BAHS TO THB SAMS. 

Oldenburg, Sept. 25, 1795. 

My dearest Lady Harcourt, 

... I am very sorry not to be able to give you 
any good news from Germany. The last accounts, 
which arrived yesterday, brought the news of the 
Austrians having evacuated the Fortress Ehrenbreit- 
stein, and having left there 141 Guns. I hope this 
news may not prove true ; but as things are going on 
now in the World, one gets inclined, to believe the worst. 
Should the second Descent on the coast of France 
succeed, I do then believe that the French will be forced 
to stop in their progress into Germany. It is wonderful 
in what a short time they crossed the Ehine. The 
Austrians, it seems, have not made any very great 
defense; at least, one must conclude so, after the 
manner in which the Enemy got over the Ehine. 
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This is now the 6th month that I am here, always 
expecting my Fate. Tou will agree with me that it is 
not very agreeable to be so long a waiting. Thank God ! 
it now must soon be determined; and I believe we 
shall soon quit this place, which is as tiresome as pos- 
sible, for there is no Company in the world. One 
resource we have here is a very good Library, else there 
would be no living here. 

Adieu, my Dearest Lady Harcourt, with my love to 
L^ Harcourt; and many wishes for the further 
Continuance of your Good Health. I subscribe myself 
Your ever Aflf*® Friend, 

Abolphus Frederick. 



¥R(m THE SAMS TO THE SA30S. 

"My DEAREST L^ Harcourt, 

*^ ... I am very glad to be able to give you a 
very good account of my sister, whom I left in perfect 
Health at Munden last Saturday sennight. She bore her 
journey remarquably well, though she was exceedingly 
hurryed and worryed the whole time ; for she never 
stopped a day at a place where she was a moment quiet, 
nothing but Fetes and Balls awaited her wherever she 
came, so that she has had very little rest the whole time. 
I trust in God she will be happy ; at least, she behaves 
in such a charming manner, that she has quite captivated 
the affections of her Husband ; and I do not doubt that 
she will always please him in the same manner if she 
only continues going on as she has begun. . . " 
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FROM THI SAME TO THE SAME. 

My dear Lady Harcourt, 

... I have from my Childhood been very much 
attached to you ; and the short time I had the pleasure 
of seeing you when I was last in England, and the 
goodness you then had for me, has certainly not dimi- 
nished, but, on the contrary, encreased that attach- 
ment on my side ; and I can assure you that whenever 
we meet again you shall find me in this Eespect 
unaltered. 

The good turn of the affairs in Ireland has rendered 
me very happy ; and I trust that all idea of Kebellion 
will soon be given over in that country. The Firmness 
shewn by Government has undoubtedly contributed the 
most to the Quelling of this unlucky Kebellion ; and 
had the other Governments on the Continent shewn as 
much energy, I will answer for matters being quite 
otherwise than they are now. . . . 

Believe me, my dear Lady Harcourt, 
Your ever aff ^ Friend, 

Adolphus Frederick. 

As I have not mentioned a word about myself in 
my Letter, and that you perhaps may be anxious to 
know what I am about, I will just write you a few lines 
to mention I am very well, and very contented in this 
Country. 

The King has lately been so good as to make me ' 
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Lieutenant-General, which has rendered me very happy. 
I have been since two years Major-General on the Staflf, 
Commanding a Brigade of the Troops which form 
a Line for to protect the Line of Demarkation. I have 
been two years quartered at a Village ; but luckily am 
now at Hanover, owing to our Cantonments having been 
changed. I will now not trouble you any longer than 
just to beg your pardon for having written so much 
about myself ; but as you were so good as to interest 
yourself about me, I thought you would like to hear 
what I was about. 

'' Cassel, January 27th, 1818. 

" I cannot leave your very kind letter of the 5th 
Instant unanswered any longer ; for I feel very anxious 
indeed to thank you myself for the very friendly manner 
in which you have been so good as to express yourself on 
the fortunate change which is soon to take place in my 
situation. Having known one another for so many 
years, I was fully convinced that you, my dearest lady 
Harcourt, as one of my oldest friends, would not be 
sorry to hear my news. And it will be an additional 
satisfaction to you to hear from me that I am the 
happyest of men ; and I really believe that on the 
surface of the Globe there does not exist so happy a 
Being as myself Every hour I feel that my esteem and 
attachment for my bride increases; and she is really 
every thing both as to Heart, mind, and Person I can 
wish. 

"You will, I am sure, allow that, after this descrip- 
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tion, I have a right to say that I am the most fortunate 
of men. Truly, truly grateful do I feel to Providence 
for having reserved this Blessing in store for me ; and 
Heaven grant that I may be deserving of it, and not 
forfeit my happiness by any misconduct. 

" I cannot conclude without begging you to remem- 
ber me most kindly to your Brother, the Archbishop, 
who I hope is well ; and pray tell him that I am sure he 
will not be sorry to hear that I am going soon to be 
marryed. 

" Now, God bless you, my dearest Lady Harcourt, 
and believe me 

" Your ever sincere and aS^ friend, 

"Adolphus Frederick." 



'^In the retreat of this night, Prince Adolphus, now 
Duke of Cambridge, and Field-marshal Freytag, were 
for a short time in the possession of the enemy. A 
patrol of cavalry, which ought to have been in their 
front, having taken another road, they went into the 
village of Eexpoede, through which one of the columns 
was to pass, but which was then occupied by the enemy. 
His royal highness was wounded with a sabre on the 
head and arm. The field-marshal was also wounded in 
the head. Captain Ouslar, one of Prince Adolphus's 
aides-de-camp, was killed, and another. Captain Wan- 
genham, was severely wounded. From this perilous 
situation his royal highness and the field-marshal were 
relieved by the intrepidity and presence of mind of 
General Walmoden, who, upon discovering that the 
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enemy were in possession of Rexpoede, immediately 
collected a body of troops, attacked the place without 
hesitation, and defeated the French with great slaughter. 
The helmet of the prince was cut quite through in this 
affair, and one of his eyes was very much injured ; upon 
which it was deemed advisable that he should return to 
England." 

On his marriage, on May 7, 1818, with Princess 
Wilhelmina Louisa, youngest daughter of the Landgrave 
of Hesse Cassel, his allowance was increased from 
£12,000 a year to £27,000. After being made field 
marshal, he received, about the year 1814, the appoint- 
ment of Governor of Hanover, which he held until, on 
the death of William IV. in 1839, when his brother, the 
Duke of Cumberland, became king of that country. 

This marriage, like that of the Duke of Cumberland, 
was to be fruitful of discord in the royal family. 
Nothing, as we have seen, could induce the aged queen 
to depart from the resolution she had taken as to 
receiving the new Duchess of Cumberland. In vain 
appeals had been addressed to her by crowned heads, by 
the King of Prussia, and by her own relations. This 
feeling was further inflamed by the behaviour of the 
newly-married pair, who took part against her. 

In June the queen was so seriously ill with spasms 
that it was expected that she would die. " Her illness,'^ 
Mr. Greville heard, "was occasioned by information 
which she received of the Duchesses of Cumberland and 
Cambridge having met and embraced. This meeting 
took place as if by accident, but really by appointment^ 
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in Kew Gardens ; and the Duke of Cambridge himself 
informed the queen of it. She was in such a rage that 
the spasm was brought on, and she was very near 
dying." 

LOED UVBEPOOL TO LOED ELDON. 

Fife House, August 29th, 1818. 
My dear Lord, 

I received the letter, of which the enclosed is an 
extract, when I was at some distance from London ; and I 
was unable to answer it before the Duke of Cambridge 
left England, and unwilling to do so untU I had had 
some communication with you. 

It appears to me that it can , be by no means 
necessary that the Duchess of Cambridge should return 
to England for her confinement. It would be a most 
severe burthen upon the royal family in general, to 
oblige them not only to come over to England to be 
remarried, but to be compelled to return here on 
every occasion of the nature referred to ; and, as to 
the latter case, there is no law whatever upon the 
question. 

I think at the same time, if it can be done without 
inconvenience, it would be advisahle that some British 
subject should be in the house at the time of delivery, in 
order to insure testimony of the fact, if it should be 
necessary hereafter. There could be no difficulty in 
making an arrangement to this effect. It would be as 
well that it should be a person in the service of the 
Crown, and I conceive that one of the ministers or 
secretaries of legation, resident at any of the neighbour- 
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ing German courts, might be directed to attend, who 
could be most conveniently spared at the time for the 
purpose. 

I shall be obliged to you if you will let me know if 
you concur with me in this view of the subject, as I am 
anxious to write to the Duke of Cambridge by one of the 
mails of next week. 

I trust I shall hear, at the same time, that you are 
already beginning to derive benefit from your retirement. 
Believe me to be, my dear lord. 

Tours very sincerely, 

Liverpool. 

The duke died on July 8, 1850, at his house in Picca- 
dilly, which was afterwards Lord Palmerston's residence, 
and is now a club. He was seventy-seven years old. 



It would be difficult to give a fair and accurate 
estimate, now that we have completed the survey of 
their lives, of this singular royal family, who, for their 
numbers, individuality of character, long life, and varied 
episodes in which they figured, occupied the public at- 
tention to such an extraordinary degree. That, on the 
whole, they were remarkable persons, is beyond question ; 
indeed, it was often repeated that no monarch had " so 
fine a family" of sons and daughters as George IIL 
But the curious fact strikes us that in most of the 
members of the male family, with certain abilities, there 
was a strain of folly or eccentricity, owing a good deal 
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to unrestrained self-indulgence and love of pleasure, which 
led to debt and difl&culties ; and which, in its turn, led 
to abandonment of principle, to strange shifts, and to 
careless oddities and recklessness. 

Perhaps the one gifted with most ability was the 
Duke of Cumberland, King of Hanover, but he was 
at the same time held by his contemporaries, and by 
one who knew him au fond (the Duke of Wellington), 
to be unlovable. George IV. was clever, versatile, and 
accomplished, and his dealingai with his ministers and 
politicians under very dijBScult circumstances show a 
certain adroitness ; but selfishness and self-indulgence 
enfeebled all his conduct. The Duke of York was, 
perhaps, the best of the family, and his abilities were 
more than respectable. He had a good heart, a manly 
spirit and courage, and a thoroughly English lack of 
affectation. But all his life he too was struggling with 
a mountain of debt, which had -the usual degrading 
effect. The Duke of Clarence had much the same 
straightforward, good-natured disposition developed by 
his profession ; but in his latter years a strange 
e^ccentricity and wrong-headedness caused the wonder 
and amusement of the public. The Duke of Kent 
was amiable, but unlucky; a long-suffering personage 
of a really affectionate disposition. The Duke of 
Cambridge's was perhaps the most respectable career of 
the whole family, on the ground that he was the least 
talked of. The Duke of Sussex had cultivated literary 
tastes, and his recorded observations, oral and written, 
show sound sense and study. Of the Duke of Gloucester 
little can be said. 
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It is when we turn to the princesses of the family 
that we find no need to qualify the highest praise. 
During the course of their long lives, full of trials, 
dulness, and monotony, they showed the same constancy 
and patience, with a display of domestic virtues 
and amiability that is truly remarkable. Admirable 
daughters, tolerant and affectionate sisters, excellent 
wives, sagacious, observing, they earned the respect and 
admiration of all, and reflected credit on the admirable 
queen, their mother. Their letters set out in this work 
have shown what their characters were, and will help 
the reader to confirm this judgment ; while, as was said 
at the beginning, they will certainly raise the public 
estimation of the Eoyal Family of England. 
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